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Lectures on the Theory of Reciprocants. . 


By PROFESSOR SYLVESTER, F. R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. 


[Reported by J. HAMMOND.] 


΄ 


LECTURE XI. - 


We may write for the Annihilator of an Invariant 
; Q = asd + 90505 + ϑαιᾶᾳ T.... jay τα, 
and for its opposite ` | 
Ó = jay, + (j — 1) at, + (j — 2) ax de CE αμα, 1, 
where the pointed letters Ap; M, ο ον dj Stand for the partial differential 


operators ` Qui Onr Our taxa Ogee = 
, Suppose Q and O to operate on any function U(a, αι, αν... . aj); then. 
Q0U= (Q. -0-- Os 0) E | 
and i OQU = (0.2 + 0x Q) U, 


where the full stop between O and Q signifies FOR IGIDHOR MON, and the sates 
operation on the unpointed letters only. Thus, 
+ .Q.0= 0.9, 
and, consequently, . (QO0— OQ) U= (Q« O— O«Q)U. 
l Now,. Q+0U=§1 jaa + 2 (j — 1) αιαι-]- 3(j— 2) ah. HT. la U, 
. and O4 OU= {1 jay + 2(j — 1) aps + .... + (j — 1) 225.445.347. laa] U, 
.whence we readily obtain | 
| (00— ο) U —j i (doto + αιᾶι Hatt... ajaj) U 
—2 (asd; + Dany + Sata bo. + jaa) U. 
Introducing the conditions of homogeneity and αρα, += 
(aet -F Gta + 0505 H7... + aa) U=iU 
, and | (ay, + Last + Sata + . . . + jam) U = wU, 


Vo. IX. 


- 
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where αὶ and w denote the degree and weight of U; supposed now to be a rational 

integral homogeneous and isobaric function (or, to avoid a tedious periphrasis, 

say a gradient), we see that if the complete type of the gradient U is w; 1, f, 
(Q0 — 00) U= (à — 2w) U =U, 

where » is the excess. 

Since the operation of O increases the weight of the ος by unity, bit 
does not alter either its degree or its extent, it is clear that the type of O'U is 
w 4-0; i,j. The excess of O'U is therefore 
ij — 2 (w + 0) = x — 26, 
and the theorem just proved shows that 

(Q0 — 0Q) OU = (n — 20) OU 
From this we pass on to prove that QO* — OO, ating on any gradient as its 
objective, is equivalent to q (n — q + 1) Of; à. e. when q is any positive integer 
we shall show that 
(Q0r— 0:0) U= q(4 —9 + 1) 01-10. 

The subsequent consideration of a special case of this formula, in which U 
is replaced by any invariant /, will enable us to prove that there can be no 
invariants for which the excess ij — 2w is negative. Let 

'Qr-'Q0oU- P,U; 
then Qu OCA Oe ES S τὸ, 
and therefore (P, .4.1— Ps) U= 01-7*71 (Q0 — OQ) OU. 
Substituting in this for 
(Q0 — OQ) O'U its value (η — 20) OU, 
we have: (P, — Po) U= (n — 20) 01-10. 
Hence , 
(P,— P) U={(Pi— P) + (P— P) + (P5— P) Γι. + (Pr PDU 
= [n-- (0—3) - (14) HF Gr Og 9) OFT 
=g(1—g +1) OU. | 
But since P,= QO and Ρῃ-- O'Q, this result may be written 
(Q0: — OQ) =q (n — 9 + 1) OT IT. 
If now U- I, an invariant, we have QU — 0, and our formula becomes 
QOW= q (x — q + 1) OZ 
Writing in succession g=m,m—1,....1,we obtain 
m (n — m + 1) OT = QO"T 
(m—1)(0— m + 2) 0^-? =Q0"-17 
eu — 2) (- —m ae 3) 0” ΕΞ OU 


i 1. I= QOL 
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By assigning to m a sufficiently large value we are able to make O”J vanish as 
well as QJ; for, the type of 7 being wii, 4, that of O"Tis w + m;i, J, But it 
is evident that no gradient can have a greater weight than 4j, the product of its 
degree and extent, for each term is a product of à letters none of them having a 
weight greater than 7. If, then, we suppose that m = 4j — w τ 1, the weight of 


ο O^ T is w+ m= 7< 
Therefore — ` "NE X O"I= ΜΙ 
Again, cmm equ ον 1)+1= —w. 
«Τῇ then, 7 is negative, every-term in the series 
πι (η —m + 1), (m—1)(n—m+2),. -2(n—1), 1.7 
is negative and can never vanish. Hence we have syooessively 
OPT = ο T= 0 £0 


i. e. when ij — 2w <0 no TREN ne w; " j exists 

Observe that the elenchus of the demonstration consists in the fact that the 
successive numerical factors x — m + 1,7 — m + 2, 4 —m +3, «η are all 
non-zero on account of » being negative ; but if n were: positivo. we should 
eventually come to a factor 7 — u which would be zero, and we.could not conclude 
from (u +1) (4 — u) O"T being zero that O*7— 0. Since x — (m — 1) passes from 
η — (ij — w) to q, i e. from — w to η, it passes through zero when η is positive. 

` The second part of Cayley's completed theorem remains to be proved, viz. 
that when jj — 2w —7».0, the number of linearly independent invariants of the 
type το; i,j is precisely équal to A (w; t, ἢ); i-e. to (ιο; ὁ, j) —(w—1;i, j). Ishow 
this by proving thatif.D (w; t, Ji is the number i in question, keeping and j con- 


stant and taking w <= T: 


D(w; Nu τ 5j) D(o— 8; ij)... .. + D(0; i, j) 
cannot be greater than . E 
Aw; i,j) + A(w— 15, j)  A(o —2; 5) + : . + A (0; 4, 7), 
and consequently, since we know that no single D (w; à, E. can possibly be less 
than the corresponding A (w; 4, 7), it follows that 
D (w; 4, j) 4- D(w — 134, j) + D(w —25 3,3) t: o D(05 5,7) 
=A(w;i, j) + A(w—1;i J) FA (o — 2; i, M Fs. A(O; i); 
and, furthermore, that zeh ; 
DORKA | 
For if any D: were greater than its ‘corresponding A, some other D would have to- 
be less, which is impossible. 
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This principle of reasoning may be illustrated by imagining a row of ballot- 
boxes and supposing it to be ascertained that no single box contains fewer white 
balls than black ones. If, then, there are not more white than black balls alto- 
gether, the total number of whites must be the same as that of the blacks. And 
since there are just as many whites as blacks distributed among the ballot-boxes, 
the number of white and black balls must be the same in each box; for other- 
wise some box must contain fewer whites than blacks, which is contrary to the 
hypothesis. 

Observe that the sum of the A's is (w; 7, 7); for 
(154, j) — (w —154, j) + (o—1;45,4)—(w—2;4,J) +....+ (952,7) —(— 1; 5,7) 

= wit δ) --(-- 1; i j) 
and (—1;4,j) 20, 
since there is no way of composing — 1 with parts 0,1, 2,....7. Hence what 
I have to show is that 
D(wiij)dD(w—1; i 0) ....o-D(1; à 2) -D(0;$, 3) — (ιο; ὃν j). 
I want preliminarily to express Q? O'7 as a multiple of 1.3 
This can be done by a formula previously demonstrated, viz. 

Q OI — q (n — 44-1) OY, 
which gives 

VOTE q(n— qt 1) QOI =g (n — q + 1) — 1) — q + 2) 0I; 
similarly `° 

VOLE q (n — q + 1)(g — 1) — q + 2) (g — 2) — g + 3) OT; 
and finally, changing ne order of the numerical factors, 

OF0T= 1.2.3.2... 9{n(a— In — 2) νετ (ατα + 2H. 
This shows that O7 OI oid fortiori OTT can never αι unless n —q +1 
becomes negative. 

Suppose now that Z? means an invariant of the type w — q; 4, f its excess 
is jj — 2(w—q), and consequently O*7, cannot vanish unless ij — 2(w— g) —9 +1 
becomes negative, which is impossible. For 

ÿ — 2(w—9) —9 17 d4— 2w +q +1, and dj — 2:0 —7 0 by hypothesis. 

By taking O7J, as an image, so to say, of J, we shall be able to obtain a 
limit to the number of Z/s by obtaining a limit to the number of their images. 
In! fact, ν, taking the image OL, of each of the D(w—9 (ER Ü J) linearly independ- 














* The result of operating on Z with O and 3 each g times, the two ERAR following each other 
according to any law of distribution whatever, will always be a numerical multiple of I; but the value 
of this multiple will differ for different laws of distribution. 
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ent invariants of the type «»— q; à, j (this ‘is what is meant by the J,’s) and 
giving g all possible values from 0 to w inclusive, _the total number of these 
images is obviously 
- D(w;i, j) + D(w—1;4, 7) -.... + D(0; à, 1). 

Each of them will be a gradient of the weight w — q + q (i. e. of weight w), 
and will consist of terms of weight w, degree ἡ, and extent 7. The total number 
of such terms will be the number of ways of making up w with ὦ of the numbers 
0,1, 2,3,....<j, or with the usual notation (w; i, j). If, then, it can be 
shown that none of these forms are linearly connected, then, inasmuch as they . 
‘are all functions of the same (w; 2, J) arguments, it will follow that their total 
number cannot exceed (w; i,j). T. e. we shall have shown that | 

D (v; i, j) + D(w —1;46,) + D(w—2; ij) -.... - D(0; d, j) 
cannot exceed 
A (w; i, j) + A (w — 1j i, j) + A(w— 2; i, J) te us A(0; t, J) 
and by the ballot-box principle, as already stated (inasmuch as no D is less than 
its corresponding A), it will follow that each D is the same as the corresponding 
A, and the theorem to be proved is established. 
The proof of this independence is easy. For 1° suppose that there is any 
linear ieiauon between the forms 
OL, OT, OTY, LLL. 
for each of which the value of g is the same. Denoting these forms by - 
P 2? P z } P ο) 
let the relation in question be 
AP, EXP, 4 APP +... m0. 
Then | AQ£P, + VOIP! + M'OIPI 4-....— 0. 
But each argument ΩΡ, is of the form 010? Z, and since this is equal to 7, mul- 
- tiplied by a number which does not vanish,* we have a linear relation between 
Dodd cesa Mn : 
AL 4- XT, + AUI +... = 0; 
i. e. the J,’s would not be linearly independent, contrary to hypothesis. Thus the 
images (O*I,, OE, OI! ....) belonging to invariants of the same type w—q; 
i, j cannot be linearly connected. 
2°. I say that the images of invariants of different types cannot be linearly 

connected. For let ᾳ, g, g',....arranged.in descending order of magnitude, 








* In fact, remembering that the excess of the type w — q 32,7 is dj — 9 (w — q) — + 29, we find 
$6021; —1.2.8....g (24-29) (04-29 — 1) .... tat, 
in which both 7 and g are positive integers. 
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‘be the different values of q in the images mnt to be linearly related. The 
result of operating with Q? on any image of the form ΟΥ], is to bring it to the ' 


form 02-02 QVT,,, which is a multiple of œ- v], and therefore vanishes, 


But O7, acting on any of the images O, QU ...., will, as we have seen, : 


bring back the multiple of Z,; thus the operation of Q? on the supposed relation 


will give a-linear equation connecting Ty 1, I ’',..., and for the same reason: 


' as before this is impossible. Hence there can be no linear relation whatever 
between the images of the invariants whose types extend from w; à, j to 054 Jy 
and the number of. these images will re be not greater than (w; à, D), 
as was to be proved. 


Tt is well worthy of notice that D(w;i D may be zero, but obviously ` 


cannot be negative, as it denotes a number of things which may have any value 
from zero upwards. Hence follows a remarkable theorem in the pure theory of 
partitions which it would be extremély difficult to prove from first principles, 
viz. that the difference between the two partition numbers 
| (o; ij) — (0 —1; 4j) 

can never be negative when ij — 2w —7» 0. It may be zero, but cannot e less 
than zero. This explains what I said about the hyperbolic paraboloid 4 ψ — w= 0, 
where i, j, w are treated-as co-ordinates of a point in space. We might call the 


value of (w; i, 7) — (w — 1; 4, j) the.density of any point ἡ, 7, ὦ, and the 


theorem may then be expressed by saying that at points within or upon the 
hyperbolic paraboloid the density can never be negative; for points outside this 
surface it can never be positive. 

As regards the analogous formula in the ο of kapon 


(w; $, j)— (w — 1; i+1,5), 


: we do not know that any algebraical surface can be constructed which will Gb 


‘us to discriminate between the cases in which this difference, say E(w; à, ἡ), is 
positive or negative. Should such a surface exist, its equation must contain w 
in a higher degree than the first. Supposing that the above formula represents 
the actual number of reciprocants, it will follów (and this is confirmed by expe- 
rience) that there can be no reciprocants to a type of negative excess. For 

(w; i,j) — (9 —1; i4 1,7) | 

= wii) Q6 — 155) — (e — 15 541,7) (e i) 

—(Qwi;d,4)—(w—1;$,2)— (w—i—2;$4-1,j4— 1)» | 
But if à — 2w is negative, (w; à, 7) —(w — 1; 4, j) is zero or negative. -Hence 
(w; i, 7) — (0 — 1; ER zs non-positive. a 
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For satisfied invariants (those ordinarily so called) w = T , and the formula 
for their number becomes (Σ 34, j) — (4 —1;%, j) ; 

‘As these form a well-defined class apart, it would have seemed very natural 
to begin with them in endeavoring to establish the theorem, reserving the theory 
of unsatisfied invariants (sources of covariants) for future consideration. But to 
all appearance it would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to have 
succeeded in dealing with them alone. 

This is another example of the law in Heuristic that the whole is easier of 
deglutition than its part. 


LECTURE XII. 


Before proceeding further with the development of the pure analytical 
theory of reciprocants, it may be useful to point out some instances of its rela- 
tions and applications to geometrical questions. 


Using γι, Ys, Ys1--++ Yn to denote the successive derivatives of y with 
respect to x,* let the complete primitive of the differential equation 
Fa, Ys Yas yn +++ Ya) =O 
be $(v,y, A, μι v,....)=0. | 
We can in general so determine the n constants A, u, v,.... that the curve $ 
may pass through m given points, and if we take these to be consecutive points 
on the curve P(x, y) — 0, 


$ and will have a contact of the (n — 1) order at a given point of D. In 
order that the curves may have a contact of the nf! order at a point whose 
abscissa is æ, the ordinates of and $ at that point and their 1%, 2, . . . . $^, 
derivatives with respect to x must be the same for both curves. But at every 
point of $ its differential equation _ 
F(x, Ys Yrs Y». Yn) = 0 

has to be satisfied, and therefore the x, y, Y1, ο, .... y, of any point on ®, at 
which contact of the n order with $ is possible, must also satisfy the same 
equation. . 





*TIn future y1, 92, Use. Yn Will always have this meaning, the derivatives of + with respect to 
y wil be denoted by 2,, 2,, 2,,....,and whenever the letters £, a, b, c,.... are used they will 





i Yz Νε Ya : 
Stand for gi, {8° 1.9.8” 13.32": respectively. 
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Now, suppose that for æ and y we substitute given functions of. them, 
X and Y; the curves $ and ® become 
PA, Υ,λ,μιν,... j=0 and (X, Y)=0.. 
Contact of the nt? order with the transformed @ will therefore be possible at any. 
point of the transformed ® for which 
i P(X, Y, Y, ο YJ = 0, 
where Y,, Y;; Yj,.... Y, ave the derivatives of Y with respect to X. 

But, unless the function F and the substitutions X = f(x; y), Y= f; (v, y)' 

are so related that the transformed differential equation 

E(X; nid οι 
is identical with the untransformed one, the property marked by the contact of 
the transformed curves will not be identical with that marked by the contact of 
the untransformed ones. 

„For example, let F= y; then the relation between ¢=y + 2x +u=0 
(the ‘complete primitive of y, — 0) and an arbitrary curve ® is that the constants 
λ and u may be so chosen that the line y + λα-μ-Ξ0 may have a contaot of 
the second order at any point of ® for which y, = 0; and the property marked 
is an inflexion on D. Butif we make the substitution X= 2, Y = 4°, so that 


ἀν τ 
the differential equation y; — 0 is transformed into (55) γ᾽ = 0 and its complete 


primitive into 4? + Aa? + u= 0, it will still be possible so to choose A and u 
that y? + λα’ + w= 0 may have a contact of the second order at any point of an 


arbitrary curve for which ( P xi): y’=0, but the property marked, instead of . 


being an inflexion, will be a contact of the second order with a conic having a pair . 
of conjugate diameters coincident with the co-ordinate axes. 
This.property remains unaltered when the co-ordinate axes are inter- 


i 2 7 
changed, and therefore the differential equation (i) y? = 0 will be identical 
2 d - 
with Ga) αὐ == 0, in which the variables « and y have changed places. The 
identity of ine two x ential equations is easily verified, for 
y A =} y dy, 1 ? y. y) 
Ga). y 5 dz (i. e(t ` da? 23 > ae ο dx | 


es i (αγγ, + et — yy); beue F 
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, 80 that the differential equation may be written 
TYY + «yi — yp = 0. 
Inter changing x and y in this, we have 
gas + yai — a = 0, 


US ο ο. d | , 
in which, if wè write x = Z= Ji , and ας == Ps = — = , it follows immedi- 
; 1 a T 7 


dy dy 
Mos yz, + γαῖ — an = — y (eyn + ay — y), 
. and the identity in question is established. 

Such a form as the above, which merely acquires an extraneous factor when 
the variables are interchanged, might be called a reciprocant, if it were not con- 
venient to restrict the use of the word to forms in which the variables ὦ and y 

-do not appear explicitly. With this limitation, the geometrical property indi- 
cated by the evanescence of a reciprocant will be, independent of the position 
of the origin, but not in general independent of the directions of the co-ordinate 
axes. Thus, we may prove that the equation 2 nod 

21s — 39$ = 0 
-indicates the possibility of 4-point contact with a hyperbola whose asymptotes 
are parallel to the co-ordinate axes. To do this it is sufficient to show that its 
complete primitive is the equation to such a hyperbola. 

Writing the equation in the form . 

E i Ys 

Ye 


p 


we see that its first integral is 
log y, = + log Yı + const, ; 


or, when prepared for a second ae 
: 1 
ae? Oa = x 
Hence. . f Yi = Ar + μμ, l 
; . | . di Qu), = 
and finally we obtain the complete- primitive 
A(y—y)= ΓΣ 
τ ch proves the proposition. 
` With the notation previously explained in which y, =t, y, — 2a, y; = 6b, 


_the differential equation is bt— à 0. We have therefore proved that at all 
“Vou, IX. ; : at uere 


M 
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points of a general curve for which the Schwarzian (bé — a?) vanishes, 4-point 
contact with a hyperbola whose asymptotes are parallel.to the co-ordinate axes 
is possible. 

We now consider the TE case in sisi the conditioning differential 
equation remains unchanged when the axes are orthogonally transformed, and 
is therefore found by equating to zero an ‘orthogonal reciprocant. The simplest . 
example of this class of equations is that which marks the points of maximum 
or minimum curvature on a curve. Since these points are points of 4-point 
contact with a circle, the conditioning differential equation will be that of the 


circle (x 4- AP + (y + uy + v = 0. : 
Differentiating this three times in succession, we have = ` E # 
| ` mA t9, κ 2 xem 


1+? + 2a(y+u)=0, 
at+b(y+u)=0. - 
Eliminating u from the last.two of these equations, y will disappear at the same 
time, and the condition for points of maximum or minimum κο, is found 
to be αἱ — b (1 4- 8) — 0. 
| In Salmon's Higher Plane Curves (2d edition, p. 357) the “ I of : 


curvature” is given by the formula 
C TES, (1-85 
b = à 





tan ὃ = γι — ορ 


The above differential equation is therefore equivalent tod=0. 


Cty! CER ve gna 








' If we differentiate the radius of curvature p= gg We 
Yz 
. dg, G1 -- ε)ὲ--.δδ (148) PT ΜΗ ds > 
| da 23 = 3(1+#) tan ò= 3 tan δ.σ. 
: | 1 d κ 
Hence it follows that . tan ò = σας" ] 


The pue sanaton “for points at which 4 “? or tan) is a maximum or 








minimum is 7 = 0; or the same condition may be rudis by - = Bi 0. 
dtd d κ, bË 2e(l--£)  2ab , 81138) 
Now, ag Ue eer = πος. 


is an orthogonal reciprocant, for it can be expressed in terms of legitimate 
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combinations.of 1 n ae which is an οί ee prea of even i charagter, 
with the three orthogonal reciprocants of odd character; : 
a, idt ger ο ολ à s 





- In fact, tlie above ΠΕΡ for © , when multiplied by a® to clear of frac- 


de 
‘tions, becomes, 


"V. 9a ee BU (1 + e) — 2ae(1-+#) 2 
= pe Pl +) — 20°}? tips mate +) — 5abt + 50}, 
"where the right-hand. side is a linear function of orthogonal reciprocants of the ae 
same (even) character, so that the combination is ΓΡ 

Quantities such as p, : -- : i NIS. P ae dae” τ τος d is the : 
i angle subtended by the arc ds at the centre ‘of curvature, have velud inde- 
pendent of the. particular position of the co-ordinate axes (supposed rectangular), 
and consequently. these values, expressed in terms of #, a, b, ο,.... will be 
absolute orthogonal reciprocants. A differential 'equation expressing the condi- 
tion that any one of these quantities.vanishes, or that any one of'them has a 
maximum or minimum value, will also be independent of the position of the 
rectangular axes, and must therefore be ο in the form of an or thogonal. 
reciprocant equated to,zero. 

. Mr. Hammond remarks that, since the radii of curvature at corresponding 


points of a curve and its evolute are e and the radius -of ως of its ` 


th 


“i evolute is ae The radius of curvature of the nt evolute of any n involute 


of a circle is constant, and, consequently, the. differential. equation of an q^ 
involute to a circle is m 
` den τὰ = 0. m 
. Writing this in the form 


a de a 


atl (1-b Ἢ ` 
| Ce. 2) ( + TON E 
` to which it i is easily reduced, since . 
XM (i+?) d 
d c = TEA eT Da '"di'- "A 
we see.by what precedes that the left- hand member of the RARE equation 
is an orthogonal reciprocant. ` l - 


DE 
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As an example of the class of singularities which next presenta itself for 
consideration, let us find the differential condition which holds at points of con- 
tact of the fourth order with a common parabola. . This condition is expressible 
by the differential equation whose complete primitive is 

(y + κα)’ + 22a + 2uy +v =0. 
Differentiating three ‘times in succession, we obtain 

(y + κα)έ + x) +4 dut — 0, 

τα (y + xz μ) + (t+ xy = 0, 9 

b (y Γκω-μ)--α(έ-κ)οθ.] "- ; 
The arbitrar y constants » and λ do not appear in the last two of these equations, 
from which, if we eliminate u, the variables x and y disappear at the same Aime, 


and we find . ` 9a? — b (t+ x) — 0. 
A. final differentiation and elimination give | p E s^. Ὅν 
pet” 3 mE. ` 10ab — 4c(¢+ x) — 0, uu 
D | 4ac—5P=0. | 


Points of 5-point contact with a parabola are therefore. indicated by the. eva- 
nescence of the pure reciprocant 4ac — 54. And in general the differential 
equation R= 0, where R is any pure reciprocant, indicates a property of a, 
curve which may be called a descriptive singularity, since it is totally unaffected 
by the arbitrary choice of any two lines on the plane for the axes of co-ordinates. 
For it was proved in Lecture IX of the present course that if à be the degree 
and the characteristic of R, the substitution of ἦν + mx+n for x and 
ly + metn for y changes R into (I'm — Iim’ (t + m)-*R, so that the differen- 
tial equation k= 0 and the geometrical property me dag to it are left 
unchanged by the substitution. 

Six-point contact with a cubical parabola is another example of a deserip- 
tive singularity. Its defining differential oguanon way þe written in any of the 
following forms: : > 


459 — 450YY YY + 1929591 + 40049) + 165yyylyl — 400y4y, = 0, 
125a°d? — 750abcd + 256P + 500ab*d + 165ab°c° — 800δύο = 0, 
5 (9929; — 46yyyay, + 4018) + 64 (By, — DF = 0, 
125 (a*d — 3abe T 209} + 4 (4c. — em setis 


-— 


or, if we make ad — Babe + W= A and ac — ~- p= M, the equation’ may 


be put in the form — . (4)+ (any- —Q9 
- , 16/7 V5 e 
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. In the theory of Binary Forms, when the numerical parameter x in 
τ (ad — Babe +2) +.x(ac— BY ~ 
ig so chosen that the highest powers of b cancel each other, the form divides by 
a and gives the Diseriminant of the Cubic 
ad — babed + 4d +. Δαρῦ — 906. 
In the parallel theory of Reciprocants the form | 
dO d 125.4? 4-.256 M? 
is divisible by a (instead of by. a), giving | Hs 
12534? — "160a? bed + 500abd + 256a°c + 165ab°c° — ο 
: which máy be called the Quasi-Discriminant. e, "S 
n complete discussion of the differential equation 
A +xM=0 ' 
is reserved for the next' ensuing lecture, in the course of which it will appear 
that the Quasi-Discriminant equated to zero is the siens equation of the 
cubical. νο 


` LECTURE XIII. * 


We may integrate the general mommopencous equation in reciprocants extend- 
ig to d, inclusive, as follows : 7 


Calling ae — = M and dd — Babe + W= A, 
the equation in question vin be of the form 
AP + xM* = 0 i 
But if we write 6 . OBSS Ae 


where 8; a are general linear functions of the σα tes say 

: y d ma d- n, y + m'a -- ml, 
we may eliminate the five constants m, n, m', v', A, and the result will evidently 
be a pure’ reciprocant extending to d, inclusive, and, being homogeneoiis and 


“isobaric, can only be of the form — 
ΑΡ + «MP =0, : 
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so that it remains only to determine x in terms of A, or, which is the same 
thing, 2, iy terms of x. 


The solution β-- = Aa implies a = A x 3 Hence the equation between 

M and A must be of the form | 

θ{(3 + ppa + 1) PAP + [(ὰ + φ (92. + 1) PA = 0, 
where ϐ is a constant, for otherwise there would be more than one general solu- 
tion to it. It only remains then to determine the.values of p, g, 0, 4, J, which 
may be affected by considering the particular solution y = a^. 

When à = 2, M and A'both vanish, and if A = 2 + e, where e is an infini- 
.tesimal, M and A will each be of the same order as e (that the first power of e- 
does not vanish in M or A may be easily verified). Hence 2+ 9+ e is of thet 
order e, and therefore g = — 2 and j = 1. t 

When 2=—1+ e, M remains finite and A is of the order e. Hence 
pæ=landi=1. Thus, thé equation is 

^ O(a + 1 AP + (A — 2)(22 — 1) 4? = =0. 
To find 6, let A= ὃ and y =x; then 


a= δω, b — 1, gcc. d=0, M=~—4,4=3, ` 
|... 16 
| so that — ô. Tps .4= 0, dem DE 1° | 
and finally 16 (a + 1PM? + 25 (2 — 52 + 2) 4230 ` 
has for its integral B= λα. - 


If A=, we may make s. d 


Hye 


and, consequently, 9 = €", which contains five independent arbitrary constants, 
will be the general integral.. - 

For a parallel method of deducing the Integral of A -- xA* = 0, where A 
(our future AC — B?) is the projective reciprocant whose letters'go up to f, see 
Halphen's Thése sur les Invariants Différentiels, Paris, 1878. 

Mr. Hammond has succeeded in deducing the equation between A and M 
from.the primitive 6 = Aa by direct elimination, as shown in what follows. 
Possibly he,.or some other algebraist, may eventually succeed in the more 
difficult task of obtaining the Differential Equation to y = Bal? (i. e. the linear 
relation between 4? and A?) by some similar direct process. 
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Differentiating the equation Ba~* = 2 three times in succession, and observ- ` 


Heroes since oe E y t m'a rv, " 


a! = pt = SY = y,, 


E om i a — Ao! B — 0, DR 


ys (e — A8) + (1 — 2) wg = 0, 
y (a — 28) + ys {(2—A) d + (1 — 22) P] =0.. 
From the last two of these three equations we obtain, by eliminating (a — A), 
E ys (1— A) wg — ys ((2—2)o + (1 — 22) 8] =0; 
‘or, writing | 
Y = 2a, Y = 60, 2— A= 89, 1— 22 = — 37, 1 — A — q* — v, 
and dividing by αβ’, the equation assumes the form 


b gor 

CMOS o. 
Differentiating again, remembering that a” = 9" = 2a, and = = 3b, - = 40, 
we find z ep E E | 


Er EL 
The elimination of B' between this and the equation immediately preceding it 
gr 


e 4ac — 66" 2 
gives a @- et [gs L]— ga TO. 
Writing i in this .4ac — 50? = 4M, we obtain by an easy reduction 
; 49^ Ma, = v { 2a? — ba! y, 
and, taking the square root of each side, 
BARA ET Soy ae her 0 
‘A final differentiation gives 
I+ 4er) + 2a (δν M — 5br) = 0. 
α (Smt ier) + 2a (2 or) ΜΞ 
Finally, eliminating a’, we obtain 
(2g/ M + b (2g/ ME — 500) + ar (ar T Les | aah =0. 
- Hence 
τ, η Ἶ es 
or, : 4 (g? +7) ME + gr (aM — 85M) — 0. 


2 
"Now, ` w=% = C -- nad us 
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and, consequently, - . ` . | 5 ον 
αλ’ — 8bM = a (5ad’— Ἰδο) — b (Bac — 1007) = 5 (a*d — 8αδο + 29) = 5A; 
so that we may write 
2: ] 4(g +) Mt = — gr (aM — 86M) = — δρ: 
or, - 16 (g? + PP — 2595? A? = 0, 
where 3g! = 2— X and — 37 = 1 — 22. ΜΗ 
Replacing g? and 7 by their expressions in terms of A; the differential 
equation becomes | 
16 (à + 1PM + 25 (22? — 52, + 2) 4? = 0. 
Some special ‘cases may be noticed. | 
When à = 2 or = : , the equation reduces to W= 0, which is the differential ` 
equation of the UT parabola previously obtained. | 
When 4-83 or 5 , we obtain 2564} T. 125.4? = 0: for the stone of the 


cubical parabola, where the expression. on: the left-hand side is the Quasi- 
Discriminant. D | 
. When A = — 1, we find 4 — 0 for the differential equation of the general 

conic. > 

When λ is an imaginary cube root of negative unity, so that A? — 4 4- 1— 0, 
we have | (A + 1)? + (22? — ὄλ + = 0, 
and the differential equation becomes 

16M? — 254? = 0. 

We shall subsequently avail ourselves of this result in finding the complete 
primitive of the Halphenian A. 

In the case where 2, is infinite, from the complete primitive β-- = ge we first 
eliminate the exponential function and afterwards the arbitrary constant l.c 


1L Y y P. 
Thus we find B' = W8 and <9 rt gi 
E xB (al — 6") — org = 0. 
Hence yb (a! — 6") — yi (a! + 28") — 0. 


The elimination of B gives 
~ | Ya B' — y τώ +°28') = 0.5 
: -~ 8b 1 2 

Or, " 9gi = F + y . 
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Comparing this with the equation previously obtained, 


b οὗ 5 
memes, 
we see that g?= 1 and 7? = — 2. Substituting these values in the differential 
equation 16 ( + MS — 259^? A? = 0, 
it becomes 83 + 254? — 0, 


which is the differential equation corresponding to the complete primitive 
B = eu. . 

We shall hereafter consider in detail the theory of that special class of pure 
reciprocants (M. Halphen's Differential Invariants) which retain their form when 
any homographie substitution is. impressed on the variables; ὁ. ο, when, instead 
of x and y, we write 

le A- my +n ` ἔς + my --- n 
Fe wy do IP. TT TT 

Since perspective projection is the geometrical equivalent of homographie ' 
substitution, it follows from the definition of Differential Invariants that they 
are connected with the properties and relations of curves which remain unaf- 
fected by perspective projection. For this reason Differential Invariants are 
sometimes called Projective Reciprocants. Two reciprocants with which we are 
familiar belong to this important class. One of them, y, or a, vanishes at points 
of inflexion on the curve y = f (x); the other, | 

9y2ys — 45yoysy4 + 4018, or ad — δαῦο + 20, 
which, for reasons given below, we shall call the Mongian, vanishes at sextactic 
points; 4. e. at points where a conic can be drawn having 6-point contact with 
the given curve. 

To illustrate the distinction between a projective and a merely descriptive 
singularity, consider for an instant the pure reciprocant 4ac — 50°, which, as we . 
have seen, vanishes at all points of a general curve where 5-point contact with 
a parabola is possible. Now, 5-point contact with a parabola is a descriptive but 
not a projective singularity; after projection the parabola becomes a general 
conic, and 5-point contact with it becomes 5-point contact with a general conic, 
which is not a singularity at all. But inflexions and sextactic points are indelible 
by projection, and thus belong to the class of projective singularities. 

The differential equation to a conic was originally obtained by Monge in 
the form 9y3ys — 45y 24 sy, + 4093 = 0 


Vou. IX. 
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(see Monge, Sur les Équations différentielles des Courbes du Second Degré. 
Corresp. sur l'École Polytech. Paris, IT, 1809-13, pp. 51-54, and Bulletin de la 
Soc. Philom., Paris, 1810, pp. 87, 88). At the end of the first chapter of his 
Differential Equations, Boole mentions this form of equation as due to Monge, 
but wizhout any reference, and adds the remark: “But here our powers of 
geometrical interpretation fail, and results such as this can scarcely be otherwise 
useful than as a registry of integrable forms." The theory of Reciprocants, 
however, furnishes both a simple interpretation of the Mongian equation and an 
obvious method of integrating it. 

Tc see that the differential equation of a conic is satisfied at the Sextactic 
points of a given curve, we have only to remember that at such points the 
derivatives of y with respect to x, up to the fifth order, inclusive, are the same 
for the given curve as for a conic. 

We proceed to show how the Mongian may be integrated. Writing in the 
' above equation 
Y= 2a, y, = 2.8b, y= 2.3.40, y; = 2.3.4. 6d, 


it becomes ad — δαῦς + 2D? = 


where it can hardly fail to be noticed that the left-hand member of the equation 
is an ordinary Invariant as well as a Reciprocant. It will be proved hereafter 
that all Differential Invariants possess this double nature. 

Now, if u= 3i + w, where ἡ is the degree and w the weight of any pure 
reciprocant R, the ordinary theory of eduction shows that 


Y 


ub E 


da e bj-- -— 1 
is another pure reciprocant. 
When we consider the letters a, 6, c,.... in any invariant J to mean 


μας cene tha parallel theory of generation for Invariants gives the 


2° 2.8? 2.3.4" 
corresponding theorem that if v = 3i + bud where 7 i$ the degree and w the 


weight of J, | vbI 


de = (= az 8 1) = a 3 aaa ces 1 
is also an invariant. 


A strict proof of this theorem will subsequently be given. For present 
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purposes it is sufficient to notice the easily verified special cases of the two 





theorems d (= — ; __ 20 (œd — 3abe + 203) 
dx ax ag a 
2 2 
sat (ESS) = SEE 
de as Qs 


It follows as an immediate consequence that the equation 
ad — 3abc + 2 = 0 
admits of the two first integrals 
a+ (4ac — 503) = const. 


and a~? (ac — 3) = const. 
8 d 5 1 d 
Now, a~s (4ac — 50) = ag ( τὸ) — — gs (a +); 


SE : d , 2 d -h 
so that the Mongian equation is equivalent to às (a+) — 0, orto 25 (yz 3) 0 
We thus obtain an integral of the form 

ys =] -+ 2mx + nx, 


from which the complete primitive may be found by two easy integrations. 
m + nz 


de 
ntp e q + 2mo p n) (in — my + mae + na)? 
"εί + 2mx + nae}, 


Thus, 


gives y Ἔρα qg—Lt— 


which is the equation of a ME conic. 

By first interchanging the variables x, y in the Mongian equation (whose 
form remains unaltered by this interchange, since a’d — 3abe + 20° is a recip- 
rocant) and then integrating three times with respect to x, we should find another 
ας =l + my +H ny 
. The solution may be completed by two n as in the former method. 


+ Mr. Hammond remarks that Er n s 


d dv d 1 d 


integral of the form 





dà d (a), where £— y,. For, since 


dt dt ` du ~ 2a ` de ’ 
E πο E SAA 
we have a (&) a UE" .9b = "1 
and, πη 
d = 
A (a ἃ = =, js ία Μος ¥ (ac — D). 
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Hence the integral a~*" (ac — 2") = const. previously obtained for the Mongian 


. . d? 2 . P 2 
is equivalent to ΖΕ (a5) = constant; 2. e. to aj (y;) = const. Thus we have 
1 


another integral of. the form 
2 
Yz = À F 2u3A + »yi 
from which it is also easy to pass to the complete primitive. 


I add a few general remarks relating to the subject-matter of this and the 
preceding lecture. Instead of the cumbrous terms Projective Reciprocants or 
Differential Invariants, it may be better to use the single word Principiants to 
denominate that crowning class or order of Reciprocants which remain, to a 
factor prés, unaltered for any homographie substitutions impressed on the 
variables. This is the species princeps. If we go back to the species infima, we 
see the beginning of life in the subject. In general Reciprocants, all that is 
affirmed is that there exist forms-functions of the derivatives of y in regard to 
æ which (to a factor près) remain unaltered when the variables α and y are 
interchanged, so that f(%, γε, Ys,....) becomes $(m, αν, Xg, ....). The 
function @ only differs from f by the acquisition of an extraneous factor (—)‘y{; 
1e Far Yor Vase) (NT (rs mme). 

À particular species of these general (mixed) reciprocants arises when 
Fi, Yor Var... -), differentiated in regard to γι, gives a reciprocant. These 
are Orthogonal Reciprocants, and in them we see the first dawn of free contin- 
uous motion as distinguished from mere displacement (or mere interchange of 
axes) Orthogonal Reciprocants, when ὦ, y are rectangular co-ordinates, remain 
unaltered (save as to a factor) when the orthogonal axes are moved continuously. 
A quarter of a revolution of course will reverse their original positions, so that 
we see the condition of mutual displacement is fulfilled. Thirdly, Reciprocants 
into whose form the first derivative y, does not enter are called Pure. Their 
form is invariable when the axes (now taken generally) undergo separate 
displacement (instead of turning round together) in a plane. Here there isa 
further development, so to say, of life in the subject. 

Finally, in Principiants, a particular species of Pure Reciprocants, the inva- 
riance remains good, not merely for any position of the axes of reference, but 
for any homographie deformation of the plane in which they lie, so that the 
evanescence of a Principiant corresponds to some property of a curve not only 
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intrinsic but indelible: by projection, as ex. gr. an inflexion, or a double point, 
or a sextactic point, and so on. 

It is clear from this review that the Theory as we have given it goes to the 
_ root of the subject, and that the word Reciprocant is rightly chosen as conveying 
the notion of a property which is common to the entire continuous series of 
forms bearing that name. Al the links of this connected chain are thus compre- 
hended under the general name of Reciprocants. ` . 


LECTURE XIY. 


The remaining lectures of the course will be devoted to the theory of Pure 
and Projeetive Reciprocants. I shall first treat of the existence and properties, 
of the Protomorphs of Invariants and Reciprocants, using the latter system of 
protomorphs to obtain all the fundamental forms of Reciprocants in the letters’ 
α, b,c,d,e. I shall then pass on to the theory of Projective Reciprocants, or 
Principiants, with its applications contained in M. Halphen's Thése pour obtenir 
. le grade de docteur ès sciences (Paris, Gauthier Villars, 1878). It will be seen 
, that M. Halphen's very ingenious methods, become greatly simplified when his 
results are read by the light of an important discovery in the theory of Prin- 
-cipiants recently made by myself and Mr.. Hammond working conjointly, arising 
out of a theorem put forward by one of my hearers. This theorem, on exami- 
nation, we found was necessarily erroneous and would fail at the very first stép 
of its application. But although the proposition stated was wrong, it contained 
an Idea which survives and may be incorporated in a valid and extremely. 
important theorem, which I will endeavor to explain. ; 

A Principiant, besides being an Invariant in the ‘original letters 
a, b,c,d,....is also an Invariant in the letters a, A, B,0,D,.... where 
. each capital letter is itself a Reciprocant ; and, conversely, every invariant in 
the capital letters 4, B, C,D,.... is a Principiant. The invariants in the 
capital letters form a system of protomorphs for Principiants, so that every 
Principiant is either some such invariant simply, or a rational integral function 
of such invariants divided by some power of a. Thus, for example, it will be 
proved that the Cubic Criterium (i. e. the Principiant which gives, when equated 


189 
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to zero, the differential equation of & cubic curve) may be ΕΠ 38 the 
dem of i 

att 4 A(4D —84BC+ 2B*) — (ACE — Ap κ} 2BCD — — 7) 
by the fifth power of a. 


The proof of this theorem is based upon the fact that we can form a series 
of terms beginning with the Mongian (viz. a*d —3abc + 203), say A, B, C, D,. 


sueh that QA — 0, 
a 
QB=A x ο) 
f ` a 4 
Q0 = 2BX— , - s 
OD=30x<, 
where Ἢ Q = ad, + 229, + 3c0, d pio : 


coupled with the fact that every Principiant must be a function of the letters in 
such series and the small a. 

. Each 'eonsequent of the series A, B, Č, D; . is, so to say, an Invariant 
lative to its antecedent; it becomes an actual Tavaient when its antecedent 
vanishes. 


In the theorem as originally proposed, each letter of the series was derived, 


by the operation of an eductive generator upon the one which precedes, In the 
true theorem the scale of relation is between threé and not two consecutive 
terms. Calling the letters αρ, 4, Ug, . ... Uz, we have 


G+ T) ua — Gui si (1 + 1) Mu; — 0, 
where G is the ordinary eductive generator, 
4 (ac — 07) ὃν 4-5 (ad — bo) ὃ, + 6 (ae 9, + γον d 

M is the first pure reciprocant after the monomial a, viz. M = ac — — a 
Uy = A = ad — Babe + 203, and bu = GA. 

But although, as I have said, the theorem.in the form proposed was abso- 
lutely erroneous, its proposer has rendered an invaluable service to the theory 
by the mere suggestion of what turns out to be true, viz. that every Principiant 


is an Invariant in regard to a known séries of Reciprocants Dress as simple 
elements. 
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To this theorem there is a correlative one, for it will be shown that there 
exists a series of invariants A,, Αι, 45, .. .. , the first term of which, A), is the 
: same as the Mongian A, each of the other terms of the series being a Recipro- 
cant relative to the one that precedes it. In fact, we have 


VA, = 0, 
VA, = — αὖ 4ῃ, 
VA, =— WA, - 
| ` VA, dre 
where C v=4(5 G) + saba, + 6 (ac + + 5) eat. "m 


"and, as a consequence, every Principiant will be an Invariant in respect to these 
j ‘Invariants and the first small letter a. 
Thus, Speaking ARS we have not 
P=R+I. 
(a logical equation meaning that P has the same qualities as both R and J, or 
that a Principiant is both a Reciprocant and an Invariant), but also 
| P=IR and P — II, 


meaning that a Principiant is an Invariant of Reciprocantive elements, and an 
Invariant whose elements are themselves Invariants, a: 
I may add that the invariantive elements å, Ai, Άν. As, .... are defined 
by the equations 
A, = = À, 
A=B— D A, 


4, — 0— ο (Ya 
4=D~3(+)o+(tya—(+ 3)4 


"e 9 4 c9? ο 5» c$* 9 ὃ . 4:5 ee © » ο » 


50 that any invariant i in the reciprocantive elements A, B,0,D,.... 18 equal 
to the corresponding invariant in Ao, Αι, Áz, A,,.... Thus, E 
- A= Ay, 


AQ — Bi = A,A,— 42, 
AD — 8A4BO + 2B = 434, — 34,4, As + 241, 
AE — 4BD d 30*— AA, — - Add + 34, 
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M. Halphen appears not to have noticed.the Principiant AE — 4BD + 805, 
which presents itself naturally when the theory is. viewed from our present 
ground of vantage, but A, AC — B, and 4D—3ABC + 2B? oceur in his 
Thése in connection with the curve 


a= BETA, 
in which a, 8, y are any linear functions of x, y, 1 : 
When 2, = — 1 the differential equation of this curve (he conie a8 = y?) is 
A= 0, but it is ^ AO — B= 0 


when A is à cube root of negative unity, and 
AD — 3ABC + 2B = 0 
when A has an arbitrary value. 


Before making out an exhaustive table of all the. irreducible forms of pure. 


reciprocants in the letters a, b, c, d, e similar to, but not identical with, the 
corresponding table for invariants, it seems to me desirable to say something 
of Protomorphs in general; and this will be betier understood if we devote a 
short space to the protomorphs of Invariants. The simplest forms of these are 
the following well-known ones of alternately the second and third. degrees : 

P, = ac — b, 

DP, = ad — 8abe + 903, 

P, = ae — ἀρὰ + 36, 

P, = af— Babe + 2acd + 8bid — 605”, 

- P, = ag — 6bf + 165ce — 106}, 

P = ah — Tabg + 9acf — 5ade + 12b°f — 30bce + 20bd?, 

The quadratic Protomorphs P,, Pa, Py, ...., are absolutely unique, for the 
number of invariants of the type j; 2,7 is (j; 2,9) — (j —1; 2, 7) = 1 if 7 is 
even, and = 0 if j is odd. Their form is so well known that there is no need 
to dilate upon it here. 

The cubic ones P}, Ρε, P,,...., may be derived from the quadratic ones 
by means of Cayley's generators, given early in the course, viz.: 

= (ac — b) δι + (ad — be) ὃ, + (ae;— bd) 84 +...., 
= (ac — 2099, + 2 (ad — 2δο) ὃ, + 3 (ae — Wd) ὃς + .... 
Let us ὅπ use the P generator 
P (ac — 23) = a (ad — be) — 2b (ac — 19 = ad — 3abc + 203, 
P (ae — 4bd + 80) = a (af — be) — 4b (ae — bd) + 6c (ad — bc) — ud (ac — 8°) 
E La — babe + 2acd +8 88d — bbe’. 
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` 


, Similarly, we find ` . : 
P (ag — 6bf + 15ce — 102) = ath — Ἰαδῇ + 9acf— 5ade + 1 80bce + 20bd?,- 
` and so on. 

Let I be any invariant whatever of the type w;1,j Jj (satisfied or unsatisfied); : 
then using the original forms of the generators P and Q as given by au 
od Lect. TV), we.have 

PI = a(bd, 460, + da... ee 


QI = α(σθι + 240, + 3604 +...) £— 2wbI, 
and, consequently, `> 


(iP — Q) I— a 1198. + (j—1) EN Ge 2) da, +. RS 2w) I. 
If in this formula we write 


0 = sta, + (j — De, + (j — 2)d0, +. 


it becomes... | . = (JP — Q) [= a OI — (i — w) M 
which, wien 1 is a satisfied invariant, so that jj — 2w = 0 and OZ — 0, reduces. 
to A jP— on [=0, 


fied invariant are » the same to a numerical factor prés. 

Now, each quadratic protomorph is a satisfied invariant (for when w = ÿ 
and ¢= 2, 4j — 2w = 0), and therefore the cubic protomorphs found by operating 
on the quadratic ones with Q will only differ by a numerical factor from those 
already obtained by the operation of P. But we must not conclude from this 
that the cubic protomorphs are unique. Their number is in fact given by the 
formula | (7; 3,J) —(j—1; 3,9), 

_ where it is obvious that. 
| (j—1; »)- 6-41; 
so that the above formula may be written : 
` (41 3, J) — G — 1; 3, j — 1), or say A(5 ὃ, f) - 
. Now, there is a simple rule for finding (7; 3, 7); itis the nearest integer to 


G+ sy t τ . From the following table, obtained by ‘the use of this rule, 














j= 8141561617! 8] 9 | 10; 131 12 | 18 | 14 | 18 
(53.3)2/2|8|4|5|7|8]| 10| 12 | 14 | 16 |-19 | 21 | 24 | 91 
^(j;3,j)— 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 
































it'may be seen that for any odd number j => 9 there are two or more forms of 
extent j equally entitled to rank as protomorphs. If / be the last letter which 
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occurs in one of these forms, its first term will of course be d^]; the difference 

between any two such forms will not involve the letter 7, and will only extend 

to b, but will still be of the same (potential) extent as 7. = | 
^ The property of the protomorphs a, Pa, Ρα, P,,.... is that every inva- 

riant is a rational integral function of them divided by some power of a, as 

appears from the fact that Q, any given rational integral function whatever of 


the letters a, b, c, d, e, .... , may obviously be expressed as a rational integral 
function of a, b, P, P3, P,,.... divided by some power of a. , Thus, 
Q =a "e (a, b, Pas Pe; PS). 


Suppose Q to be an invariant I ; then. 


d VI BI b, Pos Pos dV ei 
and, consequently, . 


Q a") = 2? Qa + # ΩΡ + 3 29. OP, + POP +. T 
8 . 
where Q i is the annihilator for invariants; so Ds 
Q (Ja") = =0, Qa=0, QP, = 0, QP, =0,. 


We have therefore de =o À — 
^ db. 


Hence $ does not contain 6, but is a rational integral funetion of the proto- 


morphs alone, and - 
I= a" (a, Pas Less 


I shall show how to obtain a similar scale of forms possessing like properties 
for pure reci procants. 


LECTURE XV. 


À Protomorph may be defined as a form whose weight is „equal to its 


actual extent, so that its type is j;i, j. The first protomorph is a, which 


corresponds to f—0. For higher values of j it follows immediately from the 
definition that every-protomorph will contain a term a‘, in which the letter of 
highest extent appears only in the first degree multiplied by a power, of the 
first letter. The existence of this term enables us to instantly recognize a 
protomorph. As.in the case of invariants, it will be shown that every pure 


O a grrr ot ον 
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reciprocant is either a rational integral function of protomorphs or else such α΄ 
function divided by some power of a. But first it will be better to prove 
à priori their- existence and exhibit examples of them for the earlier values of j gie 
- It was proved, in Lecture IX, that the number of pure reciprocants of the 

type w;4 5j is at least equal to: 

(w; ὃν 3) — (w — 1; ὁ - 1,3). 
Now, obviously; the number of partitions of w into 4. parts not exceeding w + e 
is the same as the number of partitions.of w into ἡ parts not exceeding w, so 
that - l Co (w;i, w+ e) — (w; 9, w); | 
“and since, by a well-known theorem, (w; 4, j) =(w; j, i), we see that - 

(w; w +e, j) = (wj, w + e) = (w; j, w) = (w; w, j), 

a result which follows more immediately from the consideration that the parti- 
tions of w; w + s, j differ only from those of w; w, j by e columns of zeros, as 
we see in the annexed éxample: τ 

| 816,81 88, 8 





30000 | 300 ` 
91000 | 910 
11100 | 111. 


Hence, if w — j, and i=>j, we have 
(wit ο) = Q3) 
and (w— 1; 641,7) (0 —1; j—1,J — 1). 
Thus, ‘the number of pure reciprocants of the type f; j, j is 
(55.3) —0—1:3— 1,4 — 1), 
in other words, the difference between the indefinite partitions of 7 and those 
of j — 1. Expressed by méans of generating functions, this difference is the 


coefficient of 2? in 
1—2 


—syü—s)1—35)....(1—3) 
: = coefficient of a in the expansion of 











ü—s)y1—3)....ü—2a)' 
This coefficient is a positive integer for all values of.j (except — 1, when it is 
zeïo), which proves the existence of reciprocants of the type 7;7,7 when j has 
any value except unity. 
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it. ; 
But we wish to prove the existence of one or more reciprocants of the type 
j; j, j which actually contain a term of the form a/—/, where the letter 1 is of - 
extent 7. The number of such forms is the difference between the number of 
pure reciprocants of the types 7 ;7,7 andj;7,7—1. | z 
' Now, the number of linearly independent pure reciprocants of the type 

{124,2 has just been shown to be 

(j 3) — G—13—1,4— 1). 
And, in like manner, that of the linearly independent Teciprocants of the type 
TiS, J— Lis” 


PA 


G ο ο. 
= (j; j, j—1)— (j— 1 oe 13-1). 
The difference between these two numbers is therefore 
| S0: 53) — 0: j—1)—1. 

. For the only partition not common to the two types is j.0/—1, made up of one 
j and j — 1 zeros, which belongs to the first type, but not to the second. Hence 
reciprocants of the type 7; J, 7 contain one term which those of the type 7; j, j— 1 
do not, and which can only be a/-%. This proves the existence of protomorphs. 

In the latter part of the above proof we have assumed the truth of the 
theorem, wliich, however probable, is not demonstrated, that the number of 
reciprocants of the type w; ὃ, j is (w; 7,7) — (eo — 1; à + 1, 1) and no more [that 
concerns the subtrahend, viz.: (7; 7,3 — 1) — (j—1;j— 1,4 — 1)].. 

We shall, however, have an independent method of arriving at Protomorphs 
by direct generation, just as we saw that all the cubic protomorphs to invariants 
were derivable by direct operation of generators from the quadratic ones. 

The difference between the two cases is that the lowest degrée of Invari- 
antive Protomorphs fluctuates alternately between 2 and 3. For Reciprocantive 
Protomorphs the lowest degree corresponding to a given extent fluctuates, but 
has a tendency to rise, and goes on progressing until it exceeds any assignable 
number. 

It: is interesting to find what the degrees are for successive values of 7. 
The calculations required are greatly facilitated by an extensive table of parti- 
tions given by Euler in 1750, and-partly reproduced by Cayley in the American 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. IV, Part 3. In the table as presented by Cayley, 

` the number in column 7 and line à means the number of ways of partitioning f 

into exactly à parts (zeros excluded) Hence, to find the number of ways of - 
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partitioning } into i parts or fewer; i.e. to find (7; 7, œ) or its equivalent (7; å, δ), 
we must add up the numbers in ‘he 15, 24, 34 .... 49 lines of column 7. 


. When these summations are made we [ία ike subjoined table : 
























































EXTENT j= 
ò 1.2 4 5 6 "7 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 
1[1] DHL E eee eee 
JENE aeee 7| 7]s|s]o]o 10 
p δα πας HE 8 [1ο | 12 [ 14 | 26 | 19 | 21 | 24 | 27 | 20 | 50 | ov 
$ ΠΗΓΗ 6 [o [a [15 18 | 28 | 27 4 | 30 [41 | δε | 64 | 72 84 
xo | Bs ης alal? 1018 |18 98 | 30 | 87 | 47 57 | 70 | 84 [101 |119 |141 
] | 6 TESE 3 5 | v |i | 14 | 20 26 | 85 | 44 | 56 | v1 | 90 [110 | 186 163 | 199 
πι ijila|s 5 | 7 | 11 | 15 | 21 | 28 | 38 | 49 | 66 82- 105 181 | 164] 201 | 248 |- 
8 1|1]s]s 5 | v [11| 15] 22 | 29 | 40 | ον | 70 | so |116] 146] 186 250] 988 


The number of pure reciprocants of the type 7; 7, 7 is 
(δὲ 63) — G—1; itl, j=l 63) G—1; itj 





1). 


To find the minimum degree for protomorphs of extent we have therefore 
only to see for what value of 4 any figure in the 7 column first becomes greater 
than the figure in the column to the left one place lower down. The fluctua- 
tions of the minimum degree are indicated by the dark irregularly waving line 


which runs through the table. 


Accordingly, we find that the types πα the protomorphs, omitting’ w, which 


+ 18 always equal to j, are as follows: 


(2; 3), (8, 5), (8, 4), (£; 8), (3, 6), (4, 7); (4, 8), (5, 3), (6, 10), (5, 11), (5, 
whereas for invariants they are 


(2,9), (8, 8) (3, 4), (5,5) (2, 6), (B, 7), (2, 9) (8, 9), (2, 19) (5, 11) (2,13). 


SU to the extents 
κ ο 10, 11, 12,.... 
the lowest degrees of the Reciprocantive Protomor pbs are 
Bog αι 9 dod 5, 5 5, D tn 
Contrast this with the regularly fluctuating series 
' 2,3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2,3,. 


19), .. 
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which shows the niinimum degrees of invariantive protomorphs. for successive 
extents. . | 

It may be proved, from known formulae in the theory of partitions, that as 
the extent increases the minimum degree of reciprocantive protomorphs increases 
(on the whole) and ultimately becomes infinite when the extent is so. 

The apparent number of protomorphs to the several types is 


(2, 2), (3, 3), (8, 4), (4,5), (3, 6), (4, 7), (4, 8), (5; 9), (5, 10), (5, 11), (5, 12)... 
1 1 1 1 1 | 1 2 3 4 , à iuc 


The explanation of this multiplicity is the same as that previously given for the 


case of invariants: the difference between any two protomorphs of a given type 
δ; ὃν ὃ will be a reciprocant (no longer a protomorph) of the.type j; 4j — 1. 


For the only term .containing the letter 7 (of extent j) will disappear from 


the result of ‘subtraction; and, accordingly, the above numbers, each diminished 
by unity, will give the numbers of a set of reciprocants of the same degree- 
weight as.the protomorphs, but of a smaller (actual) extent. : 
Assuming that the number of puré reciprocants of the type w; 4, j is cor- 
reetly given by the formula 
(ιο $ 4) — (0— 15 i+1,7), 


Buler’s great table of partitions, already referred to, enables us to carry on' the 
determination of the minimum degree, and multiplicity of λος, for all 
' extents as far as 59. ; 

If m is the multiplicity corresponding to the minimum degree ¿of a recip- 
rocantive protomorph whose extent is j, we form without η using only 
the principles explained above, the following table : 


75|8]|9]|10]|11 


- 32x10 1 2 3 4 6 | ϐ 
ἐξ] 1} - | 3] 8| 8|4|8|4|4| δ | δ δὶ, 
7-»—|110|/1/|1]|1]|111[L:112|3]|412 








j-|12|18]|14| 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23- 
i=| 5 | 6 | 6 E 
π--|8|6|8| 515 |1δ|18|12|15| 2 | 40 | 32 





e 
D 
-I 
- 
~T 
= 
~J 
oo 
oo 


j= | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 80 81 | 39 | 33 | 84 Í 85 | 


£—|8/8/|8]|9]|9|29910|10|10|10|10|, :: 





= | 832 |- 14 |:6 | 84 | 82 | 58 | 45 | 2072111180 | 161 | 102 


"n, 
w 


EN 
` 
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j=| 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 | 41 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 
é=| 10/41] 11] 131] 131 11 | 11 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12.| 12 |, 
= | 45 |482| 469 |391[320|167| 13 [1126/1064881 | 687 |337 


j=] 48 | 49 | 50 | 51 | 52 | 52 | 54| 55 | 56 | 57 | 58 | 59 
„i= | 13 | 18 | 18118 | 13 | 13 | 18 | 14 | 14 | 14 | 14 | 14 
m = 2829|26662492/209711043|892| 26 (6394/6017/52274266/2755 











Notice the dise of i indicated by the series 
"o ΠΣ. οἱ S 4. 9^ ΔΡ 54 6f 75 85, 91,105, 11*, 125, 151, 14***, 


It will be observed that there is a general tendency of the juri of equal 
values of i to increase, but that this i is subject to occasional fluctuations. When 


«j=, +=4; but when f= 6, i= 3, so that the minimum ‘value of 4 recedes. 


κ΄ 


After this point is reached, i either advances or remains stationary, but never . 
recedes. 

In order actually to find the protomorphs, we may use the annihilator V. 
This was my original method of obtaining them ; a shorter way, analogous to 
that used by Halphen for differential invariants (principiants), has been previously 
mentioned, but it will be instructive to begin with the method of indeterminate 
coefficients. In the first place we have the form a of weight 0, which is anni- 
hilated by ` | . 

; V= 249, + 5abd, + (θαο + 523) 9, + (Tad + 15e) ὃ, +.... 
For weight 1 there is no pure reciprocant. We could not make R = Aa'—5, for 
then VE — 2Aa*!, which cannot vanish unless A= 0 and consequently R=0. 

- To find the Protomorph of extent 2, assume = λαο + ub’; then 
7 “Vis Aua?b is ὅλαῖὺ = (4u + 52) a’b. 

Hence ^ and με are proportional to 4 and — 5, and we may write 

R= 4ac— 50 Ἢ 
For extent 3, assuming R = Aad + µαδο + vb*, we have . 
- VR = Zu c + 6va?D? + Suath? + θλαῖς + 32078’, 
which vanishes when : 
Qu+6A=0, 6v + 5u+3A=—0. 
We may therefore write A = 1, u = — 8, v = 2, and thus obtain 
R= cd — 8abe + 905. 
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For extent 4 the table of minimum degrees indicates the existence of a proto- 
morph of degree 3. To find its value we assume ΄ 

R= xo?e + Aabd. * pac? + Be. 
Operating with V, we find . 


aid abe ab? 
VR= 922 Αν : 
| - 10g 5v 
. 6a BA ` PS EE ZEE 
7x ‘Tx | 


In order that VR. may vanish, we must juve 
2A + Ίκ-- 0, Αν + 10u + 6A + T% — 0, and by + S3 — 0. 
To avoid fractions, let x = 50; then à = — 175, v = 105, and u = 28; thus, | 
R= 50e — 175abd + 28ac + 1058; at 
' whereas, the protomorph of extent 4 for Invariants is ae — 4bd + 3c. There 
is no reciprocant of degree 2 weight 4 to correspond to this. =i : 


LECTURE XVI. 


By using the generator for pure reciprocants. instead of the annihilator V, | 
we readily obtain the protomorph of extent 5 and of the fourth degree whose 
existence is indicated in the previously given table of minimum dégrees. We 
have only to operate on the protomorph of degree 3 and extent 4 with 

G = 4 (ac — 3) , + 6 (ad — be) ὃ, + 6 (ae — bd) 9, + 7 (af — be) 0, +. 
. Thus, G (ὅ0αϑε --- 175abd + 28ac? + 105079) 
"- (zz 4 (ac — D)(— 175ad + 21026) 
+ 5 (ad — bec)(56ac + 10523) 
+ 6 (ae — bd)(— 175ab) 
.+ 7 (af — be)(50a?). 

: Rejecting the numéricel factor 35, which is common to all the terms in ανά E 
result, and at the same time TUE the terms themselves i in reverse or der, we 
have 
10a? (af— be) — 30ab bass bd) + (ad — aod 1503) + 4 7e — 6°)(— 5ad + 60ο) 

= 10af — 40abe — 12a°cd + 65ab°4 + 16abc? — 89δ3ο, 
which is the protomorph in question. m 
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The form just found is irreducible, as indeed it ought to be, since the mini- 
mum degree for extent 5 is greater than that for extent 4 by unity, which exactly 
Í corresponds with the unit increase of degree due to the operation of G.- But if. 
we use G to generate a protomorph of extent 4 from that of extent 3, the 
resulting form, will be reducible. In fact, | : 

G (ad — 8αδο + 20?) 
= 4 (ac — δ'){--- 3ac + 60?) + 5 (ad — be)(— sab) + 6 (ae — bd) à 
= 3 (2a*e — Τα δᾷ — 4αὅ + Y7ab?e — 805). ` 


If now we write ' 


ae —,—- 7 = = M ; 
ad — se -F 2D? — A, 
ge? — & bd — Zac TA — L abte— 4b — B, 
we have shown that 
: GA-—6B. 
But, 7 


50B + 128M? = 25 (2a — Ta'bd — 4αἲ ον n 1Ταΐ}ο — 803) + 8 (4ac — 5B’)? 
= a (50a%e — 175abd + 28ac° + 105b°c) ; 


so that B is reducible, being expressible as a rational integral function of a, 1, 
and the previously obtained protomiorph of degree 3 and extent 4. - 

The general theory of the generator G' is contained in that of the differen- 
tiation of absolute reciprocants, in which, if u = 3$ + w, where w is the weight 
and + the degree of any pure reciprocant R, we have 


RR, 
xc αμ 
3 3 
a ay 


2 (ΒΝ 4 dr En 
dr Nq&/ T de dyN & 7" 
* dics 





and, consequently, 








as 


where R and a, are what E and a become when x and y are interchanged. Hence 


dR pp ἆα 
di Ug ae 
? 
EIE 


and therefore also the numerator of this fraction is a reciprocant. 
j Vou. IX. 
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Remembering that - 
da ` db . - de 


gmb, == de, Am 6d,...., 
the numerator may be written 
| d 
a B= GR. 


The ordinary: expression for G is found by writing .. 
at — ub = α(900, + 400, 4-540, ....) .. 
| — b (Bad, + 499, + ὅσθο naci -" 

If the actual extent of Jis Jj, that of GE is j + 1; for the operation of G 
introduces an additional letter. Both the weight. and degree -are. also increased 
by unity. - Thus, the type of R being w; ὁ, j, that of GRisw+1;i+1,j +1. 
` Suppose the weight of R. to be equal to its actual extent; then 19 is a proto- . 
morph of the type 7; 2, f, and GR, whose typé is 7 4-1; 2 4- 1, / 1, is also a 
protomorph. This proves the existence of protomorphs for every “possible. 
extent. Starting with the form 4ac— 50? we obtain, by successive eduction, a 
series of protomorphs of the type 7; j, j for which the general expression is 

Gi? A — 5%), | 
where j has any of the values 2, 8, 4, 
| If Risa protomorph of minimum idend GR (if irreducible) will also be 
a protomorph of minimum degree. Hence the minimum degree can never 
increase by more than one unit when the extent is increased by unity. 
The second. educt GR is always reducible ; for 


| GR- {a “GS GER) 
fe Ἡτ T xs 1)ab ig uao # u (e j: 2) Pa. 
Combining this with M= ac — —- Sy, we have 
BGR + Au (u + antice E 5 (e+ 1) À + 4u(u— 1)ο Lp, 


where the right-hand side is divisible by a, showing that the degree of GR is 
always depressible by ο & being a protomorph of degree { and extent j, 


bea — — 80+ Dg + 4u (u— i)e LR 
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is one of dies à +1 and extent. i+ 2. Hend we may Ponticus that an 
inéórease in the minimum: degree for _protomorphs cannot ‘be immediately fol- 
_ lowed by another increase ; for, if this were possible, the minimum degree for 


^. extent j + 9 would be À + x instead of being ὁ 4 A 1 at most. 





This conclusion is in- accordance with the sequence of the values of i iin the 
table of minimum degrees, and as far as it goes confirms the exactitude of the 
: formula (ὦ; i, j).— (w — 1; 4 + 1, 7) for the. number of pure reciprocants which 
was assumed in calculating he table. - DES 
The method previously employed to prove. that : ‘every invariant is a rational 
integral function of. protomorphs, or such function divided by a power ‘of a, 
may be very easily extended to the case of reciprocants. E 
In the first place, it is. obvious that every rational integral fünotion of the 
letters a,b,c, d,....is by successive. substitutions reducible to tlie form 
«7*6 (a, b, Pz, Poo. A, NE of) 
thar P; means the νο. of extent j. ` - 
. Let any reciprocant À be put under this form; then - x s 
oR -- (a, b, P, Psy Puis 


-and, consequently,” 
V (a ma γα +2 +S p Pate ZI 

Now, V annihilates R τά, τω. n "e since these are-all. DES ΓΗ 

Hence the above identity reduces to do Vb = 0, from which (since Vb does. not 


vanish) we conclude that ® does not ΚΗ b explicitly. Thus, ; 
» α R = 9 (a, Pa, Ps, Pj, .... P), | 
and the theorem is established for reciprocants, : 
‘The Protomorphs for Reciprocants : as far as extent 8 aré as follows: 
P, = 4ac — 55 > - : 
P, = œd — 3abc + 918, - BE 
piss 50a*e — 175abd. + 28ac* + 1050?c, ', 
P, = 10a°f — 40a?be — 12a%cd + 65ab’d + 16abc — 898, | 
P, = 14a?g — 68dbf — 1350ace + 1789be + 1470ad? — 4158bcd + 231065; 
P, = Tah — 35a?bg — 589a?cf + 135aD*f + 605a*de + 306abce — 1485b%e 
— 2135abd? + 1001ac'd + 3465b°cd — 192550, 
P, = 420a% — 231040} — 25648a°cg + 9240αά/ + 217800? e + 36680059 
| +. 8538 6abef — 181730abde — 59220ac'e + 120540acd? 
— : 12694508 + 2521260°ce + 16926026 — 419034bc°d 
+ 129360c*. 


` 
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The work necessary for obtaining the first four of these, P,, P;, Pa, δε, has been 
fully set.out. Since P, is-of degree 3, its second educt, G?P,, is of degree 5 and 
‘its reduced second educt of degree 4. A linear combination of this with a 
form whose leading term is ace becomes divisible by α and. gives P,; but as 
this requires the preliminary calculation of the form (ace), it is simpler to find 
P, directly by the method of indeterminate coefficients, and thence by eduction 
to get P, and P,. Thus (to a numerical factor prés) P, is the educt and P, the 
reduced second educt of P,. Beyond this point the calculation of protomorphs 
has not at present been carried. | | 
Referring to the table which gives the minimum degree and multiplicity 
for.a Protomorph of any extent, we see that the multiplicity exceeds unity 
` when the extent 5728, and is exactly equal to 2 when j — 8, 11, or 21. 
` Hence the protomorphs as far as P, inclusive are unique; but there are two 
forms of extent 8 and degree 4 any linear combination of which (provided it 
contains the term aĉi) may be regarded as a protomorph. One of these forms 
is P,, whose value is given above; the other is a linear combination. of P, with 
a form, whose leading term is acg, hereafter to be set forth. 
= The irreducible forms for extent 2 are a and P:; every other form must ‘be 
simply a power of P, multiplied by a power of a. We proceed to the calcula- . 
tion of allthe Irreducible Forms for the extents 3 and 4 respectively, When 
j= 3, we may combine the protomorphs 
4ac— 5b? 
and al ae dd - — 8αδο + 263 
with one another. | 
Adding 125 times the square of the latter to 4 times the cube of in 
former and dividing ‘by a, there results the form : 
1925a*d? — 750a*bed + 500b°d + 2560% + 165ab°c? — 300bte. 
This form is analogous to.the discriminant of the cubic, but is of a higher degree , 
by one unit. Its type is 6; 5, 3, whereas that of the discriminant is‘6; 4, 3. 
In the case of πλ we have to combine ae — 5? with a*d — 3abe + 25°. 
The square of the second, added to 4 times the cube of the first, gives 
ad — babed + 44 5d + 9a? 0*8 — 124bte + AD + dade? — 194108 + 12abto — 40°. 
Here the term 12ad‘c is nullified by — 12ab'c, so that the result-contains a’, the 
other factor being the discriminant 
ed? — babed + oo a- ane --- 90ο, 
which is à of the type 6; 4, 3. 
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^ We may: ‘show & B pud. assuming the problemati¢al: but highly probable 
formula (ὦ; 7,7) — (w — 1. t+ 1,7), that the type 6; 4, 3 does nob Polong 
` to any reciprocant. 
For, as seen in the partitionments set out below; : 
(85 4,8) — (5; 5, 3) 5—5 = 0 


3.3. 3.2 
Bite Ce À 9d 

ce τσι ὁ 2.9.1 
2.9.2. -- 2.1.1.1 
2.2.1.1 — 1.1.1.1.1 


We can by no other means combine the protomorphs with one another or 
- -with the Quasi-Discriminant.(125a?d^ . . :.) so as to obtain additional fundamental 
forms, Every Rational Integral Pure Reciprocant of extent. 3 is therefore 
necessarily a rational integral function of the four forms . 
deg. wt. , 
1.0, a, ; i | | 
2.2 AM --δαο-- οὐ, . 
8.3 A =a’d— 3abe + %, 
5.6 (asd?) = 12508? — 750a2bed + 500b%4 + 925646 ae τ6δαζῥὸ — 800ῤύο. 


These are Gaida by a syzygy of degree-weight 6.6, viz.: 
195 4» + 256 M? = a (a*d?), 
analogous to the syzygy of the same degree-weight, in the Theory of ‘the Binary 
Cubic, which connects the Discriminant with a and the Protomorphs of extent 
2 and 3. . ? i 


It will be clearly seen from .an inspection of the fundamental forms that . 
there ‘is no law for the coefficients of Reciprocants akin to that of their ‘alge- 


braical sum being zero in Invariants. 


(To be continued.) 


A New Method in Analytic Geometry., 


- By WinLiAM E. STORY. ` 


About a year ago, in connection with a course of lectures on plane cubic 
curves, I had occasion to prove that the four tangents to a non-singular plane 
-cubic from any point of the same have a constant anharmonic ratio, and an 
instantaneous proof then .occurred to me which is certainly, having a purely 
algebraic basis, not open to the objection which Sturm* has raised (without any . 
- real foundation, as it seems to me) to that given by Salmon. Shortly afterwards 
I applied the same method to the proof of other geometrical theorems, and gave 
it a general form in my own mind, at least, but have only recently found leisure 
to put it into shape.for publication. It may not be uninteresting as an applica- 


tion to geometry of the fundamental theorem of algebra briefly stated: every . ΄ 


. equation has a root. 


Let f (a, &) — ὁ be an equation concerning whose left member i (a, x) we- 
make the following assumptions : 

a). It certainly involves a variable a, being a rational Fee aic polynomial 
ma. 

.b). It possibly involves a second variable a, and if so, is a rational algebraic 
polynomial in w. 

ο). It has no factor involving x but not a. 

: Under these assumptions f(a, x) may break up into factors, some of which. 

" involve a alone, and some both a and a, but this is of no consequence. S 

There are then two cases: . 

I. If the equation involve both « and x, for every assumed waive of æ it 
defines a certain finite number (its degree in a) of values of a, which may be 





* Crelle's Journal, Vol. 90, p. —. 
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considered so many functions of x, 'some of which will necessarily vary with the 
, assumed value of z, and for every assumed value of a it determines a certain 
‘finite: number (its degree in x) of values of v. 

IL. If the equation involve a but not x, it defines a “certain finite number: 
(its degree i in a).of values of a; which are the same, whatever value « may be 
assumed to have, i. e. which are constant. E | 

Here we make no distinction between real and imaginary values. If, then, 
.it is known that the equation will not be satisfied by any real or imaginary 
value of « when a certain value is-assigned to a, it must come under the second 
case, and the values of α determined by it are constant. 

The following extension of this theorem is evident. If a quantity α is con- 
nected with & other quantities $, y, δν... by an equation f(a, %, y,2,.. )=0, 
say f= 0, whose left member is a NE algebra aic polynomial in these quan- 
tities (certainly involving α and possibly x, y, δν... +) and ifs,y,s,....are 
connected among themselves by & — 1 auxiliary equations $ = 0, 4 —0;....; 
then, if the equations f= 0, $ — 0, 4 = 0, .... cannot be satisfied by any j det 
of real or imaginary values of æ, y, 2,.. . wie a certain value is assigned to 
a, the values of « determined by f= 0 will be constant, whatever values may 
be assigned: to ο, y, 5, .. . . satisfying the: auxiliar ry equations. For, by means 
of the auxiliary η k — 1 of the quantities α, y, z, .... . may be elimi- 
nated from the equation f= 0, which is thus reduced to an equation between. 
‘a and one of the other DM ‘say x, to which the previous theorem is 
applicable. 

This extefided theorem can be applied to the proof of numerous geomet- 
rical theorems. Let É, Ya z,.... be the co-ordinates of a variable element 
(point, straight line or plane) of a one-way algebraic locus, 4. e. point ofa plane | 
or twisted curve, tangent of a plane or twisted curve, generator of a ruled 
-surface, edge of a cone, tangent plane óf a cone or developable surface; let. 
$—0,32:0,.... be the equátions of the locus, together with whatever iden- 
tities exist between the co-ordinates (e. g. such an identity exists between the 
six co-ordinates of a straight line); and let there be a geometrical magnitude a. 
determined by any position of the variable element and, it may be, certain fixed 
elements or geometrical forms (curves and surfaces), such that a is capable of 
determination by an algebraic equation which, when rationalized and cleared of 
fractions, is f(a, 8, y,%,....)== 0, say of the degree » ina. This rationalized 
equation defines ν geometrical magnitudes determined by each element of the 
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locus, or say α stands in any one of v geometrical relations to a given element 


£, y,%,...- If, then, it is found that a certain value stands in neither of these 
relations to any real or imaginary element of the locus, the above theorems 
show that the several geometrical magnitudes determined by an element of the 
locus. are constant; 1. e. that, taken in some order or other, they have the same 
` values for all elements of the locus. This will be more evident from the 
examples which I give below. To prove a given theorem involving the constancy 
of a magnitude a, all that has to be done is to find a value of a which can be 
shown to be impossible for any real or imaginary element of the locus, and the 
readiest manner of doing this.seems to be to assume some simple value, such as 
0 0.69, and prove its impossibility.’ In a large number of cages the very nature 
of the locus will make this certain, and in these cases this method is instanta- 
neous, furnishing, it seems to me, the simplest conceivable proof. In other 
- cases the assumed value of a, say 0 or œ, will be possible only when the expres- 
sion of a assumes an indeterminate form, and then it will be necessary to show 
that the true value is not the assumed value. The first three applications given 


below belong to the first class, the others to the second class of cases. In both | 


these classes of cases a can be expressed (not necessarily rationally) in terms of 
the co-ordinates of the element of the locus. .It would be interesting to find a 
case in which a could ‘not be so expressed, but to which the method is still 
applicable. ` , ; 
The auxiliary equations may evidently constitute a restricted system, as in 
the case of the twisted cubic curve, without affecting the applicability of the 
method. D e SS | * 
| From the readiness with which one application suggests another, it seems 
probable that the method may be useful in the discovery of new theorems. 
It may be useful here to give an example to which the method is not appli- 
cable, for the purpose of showing the cause of failure. That the sum of the 
focal distances of a, point of- an ellipse is constant cannot be so proved, for the 


rationalized equation which determines the sum of these distances determines 


also their difference, and if the sum is constant, the difference will vary, and vice 


versa, and it will not be possible to show that neither sum nor difference can have 


a certain value, say 0; in fact, the ordinary method of proof of the theorem 
‘ stated holds only for real points of the ellipse, while the curve defined as the 
locus of points the sum of whose distances from two given points is a given 
constant will be an ellipse only if that constant-is greater than the distance 
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between the given points. In a certain sense we may say that, for a part of the 
curve, including the real part, the-sum, and for the rest the difference, of the 
focal distances is constant. | 

_ One of the simplest cases is that in which œ is the anharmonic ratio of four 
points, lines or planes determined by the variable element of the locus. There 
are six values ofthis anharmonic ratio, depending upon the order in which the 
four points, lines or planes are taken, so that the order-of the rationalized equa- 
tion f= 0 is 6; and to prove the constancy of these values for all elements of 
the locus by our method, it would be necessary to show that there is a value 
which ‘neither of these anharmonic ratios can | have for uA real or imaginary 
element of the locus. 


As.a ate of form I call attention here, once for all, to the evident fact, 
already mentioned incidentally, that in all the following applications the quan- 
-tity a, whose constancy is to be proved, is connected with the co-ordinates of the 
variable element of the given locus by a rational algebraic equation, as is neces- 
sary for the proof. 

: 1. The anharmonic ratio a of the junctions of a variable point of a conic to 
four fixed points of the same, taken in a given order, is constant. For it can 
' have the value 0 only if two of the junctions coincide, 4. e. only if the. variable 
- point lies on the junction of two of the fixed points; but, the curve being of the 
second order, the two fixed points are the only points of the conic on their junc- 
tion; therefore a = 0 only if the variable point coincides with one of the fixed 
- poihits; but then one of the four junctions in question is the tangent at this fixed 
point and the other three junctions are lines differing from: each other and from 
this tangent; so that, even in this case, o, is not 0, and therefore is constant for 
every position of the variable point. 

2. The four tangents to a non-singular plane cubic curve from any point of 
the same (other than the two coincident tangents at the point) have a constant 
anharmonic ratio a (i.e. there are six constant values of a, according to the 
order in which the tangents are taken). For a= 0 only when two of these 
tangents coincide, which they never do; for the curve, being of the third order, 
has no double tangent, and an inflexional tangent meets the curve only at its 
point of contact and counts for only one of the four tangents from this point. 

. 8. The four planes j joining a variable tangent of a twisted cubic to four fixed 
points of the same, taken in a given order, have a constant anharmonic ratio a. 
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For a = 0 only if two of these planes coincide, 4. ο. only if the tangent lies in the 
same plane with two of-the fixed points; this plane will then meet the curve in 
the two fixed points and in two points at the contact of the- tangent, i. e. in four 
points in all, which is impossible, the curve being of the third order; or the 
point of contact of the tangent will be one of the fixed points, in which case 
one of the planes is the osculating plane at this point and does not coincide with 
either of the other three planes. ; 

The reciprocals of these three theorems are known to be true by the prin- 
ciple of duality. These reciprocals are: 

The anharmonic ratio α of the intersections of a variable tangent of a conic 
with four fixed tangents of the same, taken in a given order, is constant. 

The four intersections of a non-singular plane curve of the third class 
(which is of the sixth order) with any tangent of the same (other than two 
coincident intersections at the point of contact of the tangent) have a constant 
anharmonic ratio α (i. e. there are six constant values of a, according to the ` 
order in which the points are taken). | 

The four points.of intersection of a variable PA of a developable 
surface of the third-class with four fixed tangent planes of the same, takeni ina 
given order, have a constant anharmonic ratio a. 

4. The angle between the junctions of a variable point of a circle with two 
fixed points of the same, taken in a given order, is constant. Let P(x, y) be 
the variable point, P, (m, yi) and. P, (a, γε) the fixed points, > the angle which 
PP, makes with PP,, v the radius of the circle, and the centre of the circle in ` 
the origin of co-ordinates ; then a? + y? — 13, | 

tan S = -- ο TET eee i 

οἳ + g? — (m + 29) 9 — (Yr + y) Y ems + gus 
which can be 0 only when P lies on the junction of P,P,, or when P is infinite 
(i. e. one of the circular points). If P lies on P,P, it must coincide with P, or 
P,, since these are the only points of the'circle on this line; but if it coincides 
with P, the junctions in question are the tangent at P, and the line P,P,, and thé 
tangent of the angle between these lines is not 0. If P is a circular point, 
y=tiv, mmo, 





— y Fife — w) 
ed ον d E v) | 
provided P, and P, are finite, and this value of tan $ is evidently not 0. IEP 
or P, is a circular point, evidently tan ὃ =t. 





tan S — Ÿ 
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5. The segment cut out of a variable tangent to.a conic by two fixed tangents 
of the same subtends a constant angle at either.focus. This is, as is well known, 
readily proved by the reciprocal of number 1 above, but it may be proved inde- 
pendently as follows: Let P be the focus, P, and P, the: intersections of the | 
variable tangent with the two fixed tangents, and 9 the subtended angle; then, 
from the general expression given in the last number, it is evident that tan ὃ ' 
will be 0, since P is finite, only if P, P, and P, lie in one straight line, i. e. only 
if the variable tangent passes through the intersection of the fixed tangents, and 
therefore -coincides with one of them, in which- case the angle > is the angle 
between the lines joining P to the intersection of the fixed tangents and to the 
point of contact of one of them, whose tangent is evidently not 0. If one of 
the fixed tangents passes through the focus, tan à is evidently constantly = 4. 

6. The ratio of the distances of a variable point of a conic from either focus 
and the corresponding directrix is constant: We define the focus as the inter- 
section of two circular tangents, 4. e. tangents each of which passes through a 
circular point; and the corresponding directrix,as its polar, i. e. the chord. of 
contact of tangents from it. Evidently this ratio will be 0.only when the 
distance from the focus is 0 or that from the directrix is infinite, ἡ. e. only when 
the variable point is the point of cóntact of one of the tangents from the focus, 
οἱ when the variable point is infinite. If the variable point is infinite, the ratio 
in question is evidently the cosecant of the angle between the directrix and the 
direction of the infinite point, i. e. is not in general 0. If the variable point is the 
point of contact of one of the tangents from the focus, then its focal distance is 0, 
as is also its distance from the directrix on which it lies, and the ratio in question 
is undetermined. For a point very near the point of contact, both distances are 
small of the same order and their ratio is determinate. Let the origin be the 
focus and axis of « perpendicular to the directrix, whose equation is then of the- 
form x + d — 0; the point (— d, id) is then the. point of contact of one of the 


; : : m3 S Qu AR Ry p lin 5 Tan 
ingoni from the focus, and the ratio in question is Ez for this point. For 


a | neighboring point ya = d + à y = td + (5) 6+ 3 (Sk δὲ, where (3) 
and (£3) are to be taken for the point of contact.. Evidently (5 — — i, and 


RET : l 
ay has a value different from 0, if the point of contact is finite, For this 
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neighboring oi then y = i(d— δ) Tx : (5ο) e, 


ges (COLE (4—3-4 4 Ze)? | gas. 
and in, the limit, as ὁ Κη 
ED = iB) 
i. e. is not 0. If the conic is a circle, d = œ, iu for every finite point m -4-dis ` 
infinite and A/z? + 5? is finite, so that the ratio in question is constantly 0. 
Of course this is not the shortest proof of the last theorem. .Indeed, the 
. definitions of focus and directrix show that the equation of the conic, with the 
same choice of co-ordinates as before, will be of the form 
2? }- y! —e(x--dy-o, 
where e is a a constant, and we have directly, for any point (v, y) of the curve, 


Na dy. 
"aed Tee 


For a circle d — œ, e — 0, der, where ris je radius. 
BALTIMORE, September, 1886. 
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"Klein's Ikosaeder.* 


By F. N. Cors, Pu. D. 


Prof. Klein's work on the Theory of the Ikosaedron is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the characteristic: tendencies of the German mathematical school of 
which Clebsch was the founder, and in which, since 1870, Klein has held a fore- 
mos; place. The wonderful ability and success of Clebsch in giving to an 
algebraic problem a geometrical form, in replacing complicated relations of pure 
quantity by properties of arrangement of a geometrical configuration, constitute 
the chief charm of his works for the majority of his readers. The elegance of 
‘this geometrical-algebraical method appeals to and gratifies the artistic sense, 
whi-e at the same time it gives the subject a broader sweep and a deeper reality. 
The practical demonstration of the possibility, already theoretically evident, of: 
interweaving and unifying two fundamentally distinct branches of mathematics 
was particularly appropriate and welcome at a time when the rapid development 
of the modern theories had led to an extreme specialization of work and study. 
The evident necessity of a thorough and complete investigation of the relations 
and applications of the various mathematical theories to each other immediately 
opened up a new field of mathematical research, which has been. abundantly 
productive, and bids fair not to be exhausted for many years to come. 

Clebsch’s work} in this direction concerned particularly the mutual relations 
.between the theories of the Abelian integrals and of invariants and covariants 
and those of the corresponding geometrical configurations. Other investigators 
have examined the deeper algebraical-geometrical nature of the algebraic func- 
tions. The geometrical side of the theory of invariants is perhaps more 





* Vorlesungen über das Ikosaeder und die Auflósung der Gleichungen. vom fünften Grade, von 
Felix Klein. Leipzig, Teubner, 1884. : 

"f An account of Clebsch’s mathematical services, by his friends and pupils, appear ed in the Math. 
Ann. Bd. VII. 

. i There belong here, first of all, the well-known theories of the representation of the algebraic 
fuxctiode by Riemann's surfaces, part of which, to be sure, are contemporary with Clebsch's work ; I. 
refer, however, more especially to the investigations ef which the article by Brill and Nöther, Math. 
Ann. Bd. VII, is a type. 
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conspicuous than the analytical, but it is very desirable that a pur rely geometrical 
theory of invariants, particularly of the binary forms, should be established in 
the way which Klein has indicated.* Of chief interest, however, for the present 
discussion, are the remarkable systems of relatións which exist between the 
theory of groups of operations, of which the theory of substitutions constitutes a 
part, and nearly all other mathematical branches. It seems, indeed, as if the 
*' Gruppentheorie" supplied, to a large extent, the essential formal structure to 
the various other’ theories, which then differ from each other only in the phase 
in which they’ are viewed. A characteristic feature of the modern mathematics 
is the predominant importance of theories, like that of groups of operations, 
which deal with discontinuous quantities. The theories which deal mainly with. 
continuity have retreated decidedly into the background, It is a remarkable : 
and suggestive fact that, scarcely two hundred years after the discovery of the 
Calculus, the higher mathematics has already exhibited à strong tendency to 
‘converge toward the oldest of all mathematical Sciences, that of harmonious 
discontinuity—the theory of numbers. | 

. The fundamental idea of Klein's entire mathematical sik has been 
the investigation of a portion of this theory of operations which has a par- 


` ` ticular geometrical interest, while at the same time it is compactly united, 


through its analytical nature, with the entire Modern Algebra, using this name 
in its broadest sense. In the preface to the Ikosaedron, and in his‘ Vergleichende 
Betrachtüngen über néuere geometrische Forschungen," will be found a statement 
by Klein himself of the programme which he had already developed as early as 
1870, and which he has since accurately followed. It is the investigation of the 
groups of transformations of space into itself, and of those properties of space 
which remain unaltered—invariant—by these transformations, which has been 
the ‘directing principle of his methods. . Among these: various transformations, 
those which are linear in the system of variables employed—the collineations— 
play a most important part. ΠΡ these are represented by 
' ~ For ppaco of 1 dimension m = am + βαν, 
= ya, + δα) 
For space of 2 ων. αἱ = rit Bo + ys y 
αὐ = tit sets + Vas, 
` xg = agt Drs + yt; 





* Eintritts-Programm at Erlangen: Vergleichende Betrachtungen über neuere geometrische Forsch- 
ungen, 1872, Note VII at the end of the book. Sce also Lindemann's article in Math. Ann. Bd. VIL: 
** Ueber die Darstellung bindrer Formen,” etc. 
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For -Space of 3: ‘dimensions æ αἱ = dt βία + για + a 
| αὐ = agat Byer, + YX + Ses, 

` x = agit Bite + Vars + gm, 

αἱ = axit Bate + yts + 045. 


"Evidently. we are not limited to any number of dimensions, but may con- 
struct in general à linear equations between any two sets of τι variables each. 
The connection of the theory of groups of transformations with that of the 
invariants of Cayley is now evident.. The latter are unchanged by the infinite 
and continuous groups of linear substitutions just mentioned, namely, by all the 
collineations of the corresponding space. “From this point of view, the theory 
of the Cayley invariants* appears as a grand division of this greater theory, 
which then includes in itself the entire geometry, not only the projective, but’ 
also (and this is, as Klein has indicated, an interesting development) the 
metrical, X 

On the, other: hand, Klein has studied the discontinuous linear groups, both 
those which contain a finite, and those which contain an infinite number of 
operations. For those who are not,acquainted with this theory, I may cite, as 
examples of these two species of groups, the rotations of any regular polyedron 
which bring it to a position-congruent with its initial one, and the binary group 
of linear substitutions o' = aa, + Ba, which gives all the periods of an elliptic 
function when two independent ones, a, and œ, are known. The latter contains 
an infinite number of operations, which, however, are discrete (a and @-being 
integers). Included in this latter group is also the infinite group of = au; + Gor, 
ol = yo, + δω, when ad + By — 1.[ In this review of the specific portion of © 
Klein's work contained in his “ Ikosaeder," it would evidently be out of place to 
give any detailed account of his work as a whole, but 1 have thought it desirable 
to give the preceding fragmentary sketch, in order that the “ Ikosaeder” might 
appear in its proper position with respect to other portions of the more general 
theory. Having now developed so much of the.latter as is necessary for my 
purpose, I proceed at once to the consideration of the ikosaedron itself. - 

The theory of the algebraie equations, from its central position in the 





. *Cayley invariants. I have applied this name to the ordinary invariants in order to distinguish 
them from functions unchanged by other groups of transformations, to which the name invariant is 


. equally applicable. 


T See the Vergleichende Betrachinrigen, above, p: 12. . 
1 See Briot and Bouquet’s Theorie des Fonctions Elliptiques, p. 294. 
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modern mathematics, is peculiarly well adapted to serve as a base from which 
connection may be made with the. various allied disciplines. The relation 
between it and the theory of substitutions is a perfect dualism, the propositions 
of the one being exact reproductions of those of the other ; with the theor y of 
invariants it stands by its very nature in the closest-relation ; and if we regard 
the coefficients in the equation as functions of one or more variables, the equa- 
tion represents: at once a geometrical configuration in space of one or more 
' dimensions, while the discussion of the nature of the relation between the roots. 
of the equation and its variable coefficients is the precise field of the theory of 
functions. It was therefore an excellent reason which led Klein, in writing a 
work in which the various branches of modern mathematics should be brought 
into a closer intimacy and mutual dependence, to select the theory of equations as 
a central feature. Not that this theory by any means assumes the greatest prom- 
inence in this work, but that in passing from one portion to another it. always 
Serves as a convenierit stepping-stone, or a sort of central station. That exactly 
the equation of the fifth degree is chosen is not merely because we come upon 
it naturally after the solution of that of the fourth, but much more, from Klein’s 
point of view, because the theories of the equations of the first five degrees 
constitute a closed system by theniselves, the nature of which is most intimately 
connected, or rather identified, with the theory of the finite groups of linear 
transformations of & single variable. These groups present themselves, implic- 
itly or explicitly, in every phase in which the theory of these equations can be 
studied, and are of such fundamental importance that Klein has preferred to 
devote the first portion of the work before us to a thorough exposition of their 
theory from all points of view, while the tréatment of the general equations of 
the first five degrees appears in the second part as an extended application and 
development of this theory. 

Among the various forms in which thia deus y of the finite linear groups of 
a single variable appears, the most tangible is undoubtedly that of the theory of 
those rotations of the ikosaedron and the kindred regular polyedra which bring 
these configurations to a final position which is congruent to the initial one. To 
this theory Klein has assigned the greatest prominence in the work before us, 
and he has made it the point of departure for the entire treatment of the subject. 
The first chapter of the book is occupied with a discussion of the groups of rota- 
tions of these regular bodies, while in. the second chapter the immediate relation 
to the linear transformations of a single variable is exhibited by the introduction 
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of the stereographic projection of Riemann. Thus: the ikosaedron is supposed 
to be inscribed in a sphere. By projection of the ikosaedron edges from the 
centre of the sphere upon the spherical surface, we obtain on the latter a geometri- 
cal configuration which, for our purposes, completely replaces the ikosaedron 
itself. It 15 in the sense of this configuration, and not of the regular geometrical 
solid, that the name “Ikosaeder,” as used by Klein, is to be understood. Obviously 
this results in no inconsistency with what here precedes, for all rotations which 
leave the ikosaedron congruent with its original position will do the same for the 
surface configuration. If now the sphere be placed on a horizontal plane, so 
that the point of tangency, which we may call the south pole of the sphere, is a 
vertex of the ‘‘Ikosaeder,” and if then the entire configuration on the sphere 
be projected from the uppermost vertex, or north pole, on the plane, the result- 
ing plane configuration furnishes valuable assistance in the further development 
of the theory. 

To fix the position of a point on the sphere, we introduce a rectangular co- 
ordinate system with its origin at the centre of the sphere, and denote the 
co-ordinates of any point referred to this system by ἕξ, η, ¢. In the plane” we 
take another co-ordinate system, referred to two rectangular axes parallel respect- 
ively to the axes of £ and 4. The co-ordinates of any point in the plane being 
x and y, we denote the point by z—« 4- yi, this being the ordinary notation of 
the zeometrical representation of complex numbers. Between the co-ordinates 
of any point on the sphere and those of its projection in the plane there exist 
the relations πα Y= riy w + iy = Ste, 
undergo any rotation, including as a particular case those rotations which leave 
the ikosaedron congruent to its initial position, any point £, 7, ¢ will take a new 
position ἕ', 7’, 2 and at the same time its projected point z in the plane will 
become a new point Z. Now, we may suppose the whole of space to be rotated 
with the sphere, and such a rotation of space is a collineation, ?. e. a transforma- 
tion in which all points on a straight line become points on a straight line. 
Such transformations are denoted analytically by the system of linear equations 
of page 46. The effect of any rotation of the sphere is therefore to convert the 
point £, η, ¢ into the point ; 

1 αξ--διη-Ἴ{-ος , me by tel uv aft b t ος 
OF dba 1 détente C det dba 


* The reader will notice that Klein supposes this second co-ordinate system to be projected on the 
sphere, thus dispensing with the plane. The ‘‘ Ikosaeder”’ contains at the end a figure of the projection of 
the ikosaedron as the plane. - 
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And now it appears that the μύας transformation in the plane converts 
' the point z into a new point z’ which is related to the first point by the linear 


az + B 
τε + ὃ 


This is a E case of a more general proposition, the proof of which is not 
difficult. Thus there are in all «15 distinct collineations of space, namely, those ` 
which are defined by four equations of the form x! =a, + bit: + ry; + m. 
These contain 16 — 1 essential constants. Of these, those which leave a.given 
. quadrie surface (in the present case a sphere) unchanged, being limited by 9 
conditions, the preservation of the nine coefficients in the equation of the surface, - 
form o. The projection of these o transformations of the spherical surface . 
into itself gives œ transformations in the complex plane which are defined by 
pute 
po 
value, which amounts to a reflection of the plane on its real axis. " 
: Among these o transformations of the spherical surface, we are more. 
particularly concerned with those 120 rotations and reflections on the diametral 
planes which transform the ikosaedron into itself. The effect of such a rotation 
or reflection is to permute in a certain order all corresponding points of the 
ikosaedron, their.projections in the plane of course undergoing the same permu- 
tations. Analytically this geometrical permutation of points is represented (in 
case of the rotations) by the replacement of the co-ordinate z of every point in 


2r 
pp 
60 interchanges: of points, a group of 60 linear functions, these being of such a 
. nature that if we select any one of them, and put for z successively the co-ordi- 
nates of any set of corresponding points, we get the same co-ordinates again, but 
in the permuted order. The, completion of the theory requires the determina- 
tion of these analytical expressions, which, however, need not be caleulated 
separately, but are all obtainable by repetition and combination of two, the S 


and.T of Klein, S denoting a rotation about the vertical axis through an angle 


= , and T a rotation of 180? about the axis which bisects one of those ikosae- 





equation z’ = , where a, Q,y, 5 are constant quantities independent of z. 


, or by this equation together with the replacing of z by its conjugats 





the plane by a linear function of itself ^ We have thus, parallel with our. 


dron edges which meet in the north pole of the sphere. . For these we have* 
(e — ct) a — (εἳ — εξ) ant : 
Sid = ez and Tid = IE) (ee TN, These 60 rotations com- 


— eat HEWES 


bined with z' = x + y& 2 zzv — yi give the 60 reflections in addition. 








* See Klein, p. 41. 
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The 60 ikosaedron rotations convert any point on the spherical surface into 

60 similarly situated points, which then constitute a configuration which is unal- 

tered, invariant, for this group of rotations. There are, however, certain of 

these invariant configurations which contain a less number of points. Thus the 

12 vertices of the ikosaedron, the 20 centre-points of its faces and the 30 middle 

points of its sides are each configurations of the invariant character. To each 

invariant configuration belongs an invariant analytic function, namely, the 

analyiical expression of the configuration, which is obtainable by multiplying 

together the values of the complex variable corresponding to the projections of 

the separate points of the configuration. Now, it appears that in the present 

case every such invariant function can be composed rationally from those three 

which represent the three special cases mentioned above of the ikosaedron ver- 

tices, etc., the T, H, f, of the book,” and from this it follows easily that for 

. different values of Z, Z: Z— 1:1 = H?:— T’: 1728/5 defines any one of the 
. groups of 60 points which are related to each other in the way we have consid- 


ered. ‘This equation, which is of degree 60 in A , contains in itself implicitly 
2 


the general equation of the fifth degree, for it is a resolvent of the latter. If 
for a given value of Z we can determine the corresponding group of 60 correlated 
points on the sphere, we can at once solve the equation of the fifth degree, and 
vice versa. 

In the “ extended group " of 120 transformations, composed of the 60 rota- 
tions above and the 60 possible reflections on planes of symmetry, the former 
constitute a sub-group by themselves, while the latter do not, since two reflec- 
tions give a rotation, not a reflection. Moreover, if we take successively a 
reflection, a rotation, and the same reflection reversed, we get a rotation. The 
group of the rotations is self-conjugatef within the extended group. 

In these first two chapters of the book will be found a very complete and 
elegant account of the theories, not only of the ikosaedron, which is identified 
with che theory of the equation of the fifth degree, but also of the oktaedron, 
the tetraedron and the ‘‘diedron,” whose theories are of similar importance for 
the equations of the fourth and third degrees and the cyclical equations respect- 
ively. The geometrical interpretation which this theory gives to a portion of 








* See pages 55-61. 
TI use ''self-conjugaté sub-group’ in Ras Klein's ** ausgezeichnete Untergruppe ” and 
Jordan's “ groupe permutable."' 
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the theory.of sübsttulions is well worthy of being studied, édit the 
geometrie conception of the position of a self-conjugate sub-group within the 
entire group, and.the résulting geometrical demonstration that the oktaedron 
group contains such a sub-group, while the ikosaedron group does not. 

Before leaving this part of the book, one more matter deserves to be noted. 
If we make our 60 linear substitutions in the plane, pip ad to the 60 


ος of the sphere, homógeneous by SD: forz, — 5 t, writing ο νι αν i 
it appears that the “identical rotation” z! = z= — z, will appear among the 





homogeneous substitutions, so that there will be in. all 120 — 2.60 of these. 
The relation between the homogeneous and the non-homogeneous group is there- 
fore a hemiedric isomorphism. This is not to be avoided. There is no group 
of binary linear substitutions which is holoedrically isomorphic with the non- 
homogeneous group considered. This is a fact of considerable importance for 
the theory of the equation of the fifth degree, as is seen later on. On this 
depends the appearance of an`“ accessory” square root in the solution. | 

This theory of the correspondence between groups of linear transformations 
of a single variable and groups of rotations of.the regular polyedra receives a 
remarkable completion in the fifth chapter of the book. We have seen that to 
every group of rotations corresponds a configuration of points, to which configu- 
ration an invariant then belongs. If any point of the configuration be given,’ 
all others proceed from it by the rotations, or, if we consider the projection on 
the complex plane, by linear transformations, so that the entire configuration, and 
consequently its invariant, are at once known. The inverse of this problem 
would be, given the invariant Z, to find the various points z of the configura- 
tion. Only one solution of this inverse problem is necessary ; ?. e. geometrically 
-we need find only one point of the configuration, since all others are then obtain- 
able by known linear transformations from this one. Leaving the actual solu- 
tion of this problem out of consideration for the time being, we may attempt 
to determine à priori all possible problems whose different solutions. possess this 
remarkable relation to each other. And now it appears that the choice of the 
groups of rotations of the regular polyedra as the object of the present investi- 
gation was no arbitrary one, but that these rotations and the corresponding 
groups of linear transformations of a single variable constitute a closed system 
by themselves, that, namely, every problem whose different solutions all proceed’ 
from any- one of them by linear transformations is identical with ‘one of the 


σι 
Co 
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problems of this system. In other words, every algebraic equation whose roots 
are all linear functions of any one of them is either an ikosaedron, an oktae- 
dron, a tetraedron or a cyclical equation, or can be reduced to one of these by 
aZ +b 








replacing the invariant Z by a linear function of itself, Z' = La! and z by : 
J= T Or, again, every finite group of linear transformations of a single 
a / 


variable is holoedrically isomorphic, ù. e. formally identical, with some one of the 
groups of rotations of the regular polyedra. This. is the centre-point of this 
entire theory. The problem ‘with the various phases of which the present work 
deals is in no way an arbitrary one, but constitutes, in all its developments, a com- 
plete whole, perfectly defined in every direction by conditions and limitations inherent 
in its own nature. At the same time, these conditions and limitations serve 
exactly to characterize the position of the present theory with-respect to other 
related or more comprehensive theories. Thus, the finite ternary, quaternary, 
etc, linear groups admit of an analogous geometrical treatment ; or, instead of 
increasing the number of variables, we may consider binary groups containing 
an infinite number of operations. On the other hand, I have already stated 
that the theory of the general algebraic equations of the first five degrees is 
identical with that of the rotations of the various regular polyedra and of the finite 
binary linear groups. Similarly, we might seek for corresponding relations 
between the theory of the higher equations and that of the ternary, quaternary, 

, groups. In this theory,-which was proposed by Klein,* considerable 
progress has already been made. Thus, for the general equation of the sixth 
degree, the quaternary group of the transformations of the Borchardt moduli 
ἕν η, ὅ, ὃ, and, for certain equations of the seventh and eleventh degrees, the 
ternary and quinary linear groups belonging to certain functions proposed by 
Klein,} play the same part as the groups of a single variable in the present case. 
The theory of the infinite groups leads to interesting developments, which will 
be considered later. 

The problem with which the book before us has to deal is now completely 
defined on all sides. On the one hand, it is the examination of all groups of 
linear transformations of a single variable, which then, as we have just seen, is 





1 
*See in particular the article, ‘‘Ueber die Auflósung gewisser Gleichungen vom siebenten und 
achten Grade," Math. Ann. XV. 
t Ibidem. See further the article in the same volume, “ Ueber die Transformation elfter Ord- 


nung," ete. 
LI 
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essentially identical with the determination of all groups of rotations of regular 
polyedra. This part of the theory, therefore, enjoys the joint benefit of the 
E analytical and geometrical méthods from the start. Having, through this exami- 
nation obtained a complete understanding of the problem itself, we have, on the 
other hand, to.determine in detail all other problems which are equivalent in 
their nature to the one considered. The development of the former of these 
two divisions of the subject leads at once to the consideration of the analytical 
nature of the actual solution of our problems in the third.chapter, while the fourth 
chapter deals with thé Galois theory of substitutions, to which the theory of 
mutually equivalent algebraic problems naturally belongs. 

The third chapter is particularly instructive, on account not only of the 

insight which. it gives into the nature of the actual solution of the problem and 
of the resulting extension of our knowledge of the theory of functions, but also 
because of the fundamental connection here exhibited between the theory of 
' these new functions and the theory of the linear differential equations of the 
second and third orders. The introduction of these equations adds a new and 
most valuable instrument of research to those already at our disposal, and at the 
same time the dominant purpose of the book, the extension of the subject: to 
meet all other related branches, is fully carried out in this direction. 

The introduction of the differential equations into this theory is accomplished 

' in a remarkably natural manner. We have a certain analytic or geometric con- 
figuration to whieh an invariant Z belongs, the elements of the configuration 
being denoted by 7. One of these last being given, say η, all others are deter- 
an +R: 
7η +ò 


tiate this equation three times with respect to Z, and eliminate α, B, y, 8 from 
the resulting and original equations, we shall have a differential expression which, 
being independent of a, β, y, à, is independent of linear transformation. . This 
y". 3 FN? EM BONE : - | 
expression is the equation + P3 — — Ὅλ ao m) , of which either side 
is such a “differential invariant.” This Schwarzian derivative, as Cayley calls it, 
is- therefore independent of the separate elements of the configuration, and de- _ 
pends only on the configuration as a whole ; ?. e. it is symmetrical in the roots of 
the corresponding equation, and is therefore a rational function of the invariant 
Z. The determination of the nature of this rational function is accomplished 
easily by aid of considerations from the theory of functions based on the 





mined by & = , where a, 8, y, ὃ are known quantities. If we differen- 
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geometry itself. The differential equation then assumes the form 





i ate 1 1 1 
zi Hm TA À ΜΝ 
[n], = 25 ᾱ-- S 43 D i 4th 


7" 

7— 
to the special οκ δώ κ ons alr eady mentioned above, and denote in each case 
the number of points in the configuration which coincide in sets for the corre- 
sponding special values of Z. Thus, for the ikosaedron, v,— 5, corresponding to 
the five faces of the ikosaedron which meet at each vertex, and to the 5 points 
. which consequently coincide when Z has the value belonging to the configuration 
of the vertices. 

‘With this introduction of the differential equation of the third order, this 
portion of the theory is by no means complete. There remains to be noticed an 
important connection between the theory of this differential equation of the third . 
order and those linear differential equations of the second order whose coefficients 
are rational functions of the. independent variable. Thus if y" + py + qy = 0 
be such an equation, and if wé form the ratio of two particular solutions s 

2 
then, if the independent variable Z describe a closed path om its Riemann’s sur- 


; 4A ays + fyz 
m Th + ye" | 
satisfies a differential equation of the third order, whose left-hand side is identi- 
eal with that of-the equation already considered, while its right-hand side is a 
rational function of Z.. It appears, furthermore, that not only can we always 
obtain from a linear differential equation of the second order another of the 
_ third order, but that we can also always accomplish-the solution of the inverse 
problem. There is therefore a linear differential equation of the second order 
belonging to that of the third order which we have deduced from the theory of 
the linear groups. The importance of this equation of the second order depends 
on the fact that its solution is a special case of the Biemann function P, the 
connection of which with the hypergeometric series of Gauss is well known. 
Returning to the differential equation of the third order, we have already 
seen how’our problem admits of extension by the introduction of infinite 
groups of linear transformations of & single variable. In the fifth chapter will 
be found an account of the connection of this theor y with that of the functions 


` 7/ 
where [n]; = -= (5 d 2! and νι, Vz, 7, are characteristic numbers belonging 


will become £ = —————-. On account of this linear relation η 
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of Schwarz. - Thus, using the notation already explained, ὋΝ + ps qo is 
2 1 2 3 


always greater than 1 for all the problems which the present work treats. If 
now we give to 7, νε, v», any integral values, we get a series of new functions. 
"The geometrical representation of these on the sphere is very interesting, and is 
given in some detail, but of especial importance is the system of functions 
obtained by putting νι = 2, », = 8, and giving v; successively all integral values 
from 2 on. This gives in ic on for v, = 2, 3, 4, 5 the diedron, the tetrae- 
dron, oktaedron and ikosaedron, and then an infinite series of transcendental 
functions ending with the elliptic modular functions for v, = o. Every one of 
these Schwarz functions, νι, 13, 73, is a rational function of every other, v1, νὰ, να, 
if vi, vi, 7, are integral multiples of δι, 7s, 73. For the present case, where 
v = 2, n = ὃ, every function of this series will therefore evidently be a 
rational function of 7; = 2, r, = 3, v = œ, It is exactly for this reason that 
the equation of the fifth degree, among others, can be solved by aid of the elliptic 
modular functions. By solution of such an equation, we mean simply the 
representation of its roots as rational functions of known quantities, in Ms 
case, of the known elliptic transcendents. - i 

- The actual solution of the problem having been thus discussed, and its 
bearing on other mathematical branches having been fully treated, it remains to 
determine the nature of all equivalent problems, 4. e. of all problems whose solu- 
tion is implicitly involved in that of the present one. For this purpose the Galois 
theory of substitutions is the efficient instrument, while it also secures us a com- 
pleter knowledge of the essential nature of the internal structure of the problem. 
A development of this theory in its more essential and pertinent features occupies 
the fourth chapter of-the book.* Starting from any algebraic equation of degree 
n, we may construct rational functions of its n roots æ... . ἅμ, and consider the 
effect which a permutation of these roots has on the form and value of these 
' functions. A function may remain unchanged for all permutations of the roots, 
«πὰ is then symmetrical or it may be changed by certain permutations and 
unchanged by others; and the number of permutations which leave it unchanged 
may vary from n! in the case of the symmetrical functions to 0 for the utterly 
unsymmetrical ones such as amı + 0525 + .... + a,x,, where ar.. .. ἂν are all 


ee 





* Here the reader will do well to take a course of parallel reading in the recent work of Netto men- 
tioned in the footnotes of the. Ikosaeder : ''Substitutionentheorie und ihre Anwendungen auf die 
Algebra.: Teubner, Leipzig. ` 
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different constants. All those permutations which leave any function unchanged 
constitute a group, since evidently, if the permutations σι and o; leave a function 
unchanged, then their successive application, denoted by σισ,, will also leave it 
unchanged. To every function then corresponds a group of substitutions, and, 
conversely, we can always find for every group a function which shall be 
unchanged by its operations. All functions belonging* to the same group consti- 
tute a family—GattungT— which possesses the property that every function of 
the family is a rational function of every other one, with coefficients which are 
rational in the coefficient of the original equation. If we consider any function 
$, and determine the corresponding group of substitutions, 1, 04. . . . 6,1, then, 
if we apply any other substitution o; to $, we shall get a new function, $,. Thus, 
0,9; = D. 4, is called conjugate to $,. Evidently there can be only a finite 
number of functions conjugate to a given one. If Æ be the number of values 
which a function takes when subjected to all possible permutations of the roots, 
and if r be the order of the group belonging to the function, ὁ. e. the number of 
operations included in it, then s — &! Both v and Æ must therefore be factors 
of n!, which greatly restricts the number of possible groups and values of func- 
tions. 

If ÿ1.... 94 be all the values of a given function, then X$,, ΣΦιΦ;, ete., will 
all be symmetrical functions of the roots, and therefore rational functions of the 
coefficients of the original equation. We may therefore obtain an equation of 
degree Æ of which the coefficients are “rationally known” quantities, and of which 


p...., are the roots. Such an equation is a resolvent of the original equation. 
If the group of $; be 1,.0;....6,_1, and if σι converts @, into @,, then the group of 
Qı will be 1 = 6,1, of 1, o,0,07 5,.... 0,0, ,0; .. Here two important cases must be 


distinguished. Either the groups of @,.... @, are distinct, or they coincide. If 
they are distinct, not only are the $'s rational functions of the a's by definition, 
but the z's are also rational functions of the $'s, since every permutation of the 
x’s permutes the $'s also; so that αιφι + a, + . ... + a, is a n! valued function, 
and therefore every other rational function of the roots is a rational function of this. 
In this case, 1 we can solve the equation for the ¢’s, that of the a’s is likewise 
solved, and vice versa, if the x equation is solved, the $ equation is solved with it; 
i. e. the two involve only the same irrationalities, But if the groups of the 























* Any function unchanged by the operations of the group is said to belong to the group. 
+See Kronecker’s Festschrift, Crelle 92, for a further development of this idea. Cf. also in this 
connection Bachmann : Ueber Galois’ Theorie der algebraischen Gleichungen, Math. Ann. XVIII. 
Vou. IX. 
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Qi... @, are coincident, in which case the group is said to be self-conjugate, the 
xs will not be rational functions of the $'s, and consequently the solution of the 
$ equation will not involve. that of the æ equation, but we still have to solve a 
second equation to determine the œs from the $'s. To compensate this, the 4 
equation is itself easier to solve, because of the relations which exist between its 
roots, every root being a rational function of every other root. In the former 
case, the given œ equation and its resolvent present exactly the same problem; in 
the latter case, the introduction of the resolvent decomposes the problem into two 
simpler steps. The possibility of such a reduction depends, therefore, on the 
presence of a self-conjugate group. Such a group occurs for the oktaedron, and is 
characteristic of the equation of the fourth degree. For the fifth degree and the 
ikosaedron, on the contrary, no such group exists. 

- Through these considerations the question of the nature and of the determi- 
nation of those problems which are equivalent to the given one may be regarded 
as settled. Equivalent algebraic problems are those which are resolvents of each 
other. To this idea of resolvent equations must be added that of the Galois 
‘group of an equation, when the theory will be complete in this direction. The 
notion of the group of an equation is essentially identical with the conception of 
what, in the problem of its solution, is to be looked upon as known or given, 
i.e. the Rationalitätsbereich of Kronecker. .If the general equation of any degree 
be proposed for solution, evidently all that is known is the coefficients, and the 
solution of the equation consists in determining the roots in terms of these; but 
for special equations we. may know other rational relations between the roots 
besides the symmetric ones. For instance, for the cyclical equation x, = 1, where 
nis a prime number, we know that every root is a power of every other one except 1. 
Again, for the ikosaedron equation, we know that every root is a rational function 
of every other one. If, now, we construct every rational relation which exists 
between the roots in the form of an equation whose right-hand side is 0, the 
Galois group of the given equation is that group of: πμ of the roots . 
which leaves all these relations unchanged in value,” 

The immediate application of this to the ikosaedron, oktaedron, etc., equa- 
tions is obvious. In each case the group of the equation is composed of those 





*Y wish to append here a very concise definition of the Galois group of an equation given by Prof. 
Klein in one of his lectures: '* The Galois group of an equation is the group of permutations of its 
roots which possesses the two properties—ist, that all corresponding rational functions of the roots are 
rationally known, and-2d, that it is the smallest group for which this is true." | 
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permutations of the roots, or points of the configuration, which are produced by 
all the rotations of the corresponding polyedron. Thus the group of the ikosae- 
dron equation is composed of 60 permutations of its roots, out of a possible 60! 

The connection between this theory of the group of an equation and that of 
resolvents of the equation is complete when we notice that all resolvents of any 
equation have precisely the same group with the original equation, unless indeed 
the appearance of a self-conjugate sub-group should interfere with this. For, 
excluding this possibility, every permutation of the z's will produce a permuta- 
tion of the gs, so that, corresponding to the group of the æ equation, there will 
exist a group of permutations of the $'s, which must then be the group of 
the @ equation. For every function which is rational in the 2’s is also rational 
in the @’s, and vice versa, and every function which, regarded as a function of the 
05, is unchanged by a group of x permutations, will be, regarded as a function of 
the $'s, unchanged by the corresponding $ permutations. : 

All problems, therefore, equivalent to the given ones are resolvents of these, 
whereby they all possess a common characteristic—they all have the same group. 
To finish this portion of the theory, it only remains to construct all such resolv- 
ents. And here the actual connection of the ikosaedron and the other polyedra 
with the equations of the first five degrees, ete., is made obvious. The general 
equations of degrees 2-5 and the cyclical equations are resolvents of the ikosaedron, 
ctc., equations. Thus the 60 rotations of the ikosaedron and the 60 even permu- 
tations of the roots of the general equations of the fifth degree are symbolically 
identical, +. e. holoedrically isomorphic; and similar relations hold for the simpler 
cases, P Bn 

In the fourth chapter of the book, the more important resolvents are actually 
obtained. Among them, that of the sixth degree and the Hauptgleichung of the 
fifth degree are particularly to be noticed. The former is the equation for the 
transformation of the fifth degree of the elliptic functions. The latter will play 
an important part in the second portion of the book. 

Within the brief space of a review, it is of course impossible even to touch 
upon many matters of great interest, for which reference must be made to the 
reviewed work itself And having now developed the fundamental ideas of the 
first part of the “Ikosaeder” in considerable detail, I shall be obliged to forego 
giving any adequate account of the many important and elegant theories contained 
in the second part of the book. This, however, will by no means imply that this 
portion of the work is of less importance than the other; on the contrary, it 
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contains some of the most valuable features of the entire book. But, on the one 
hand, the structural nature of the problems dealt with here is already implicitly 


treated in. the first part, and, on- the other hand, the further developments which - 


this last half of the book contains would scarcely be comprehensible without the 
actual study of the book itself. No account of the * Ikosaeder" would, however, 
be complete which did nof call attention to the historical development of the 
theory of the equations of the fifth degree contained in the opening chapter of 
the second part, which may well be read before any other portion of the book. 
The abundant historical matter contained here, and the profusion of foot- 
notes throughout, are most valuable features, and constitute in themselves a 
complete encyclopædia of information. . The methods of Tschirnhaus, Bring and 


Jerrard,-and later those of Jacobi, Hermite, Brioschi and Kronecker, are all” 
given in short sketches, with full references to the original works, which will 


inaterially assist the student in following the historical and philosophical develop- 
ment: of these important systems. The reader will continually find himself 
referring to this, and to the fifth chapter of the first part, for the general direc- 
tion and tendency of the broader phases of the theory. 

Of the later chapters of the book, the fourth may be especially noted. It 
contains the treatment of the Jacobi modular equation of the sixth degree, 
which connects the work of Klein with the earlier theory .of Kronecker, 
Brioschi, Hermite and others, I can only mention here that this theory is 
closely connected with that of a ternary group of linear transformations, just 
as the ikosaedron problem is related to that of the binary linear group of 60 
transformations. . 

Before concluding, it remains to mention one matter which is of consid- 
erable general importance, and is characteristic of Klein's entire method. It is 
the exact meaning of the phrase “solution of an equation” in Klein's sense of 
the word. It will already be evident that this is something very different from 
the common conception of the words. Thus it is ordinarily said that the general 
equation ef the fifth degree is solved by aid of the elliptic modular functions, 
whereas, from Klein's point of view, the introduction of these transcendental 
irrationalities is in no way essential to the theory, in fact, rather lies outside the 
région of the present work. According to Klein, an equation is to be regarded 
as solved when its complete structural nature is fully known. This includes the 
knowledge of the nature of all connection between the roots, all relations 
between different resolvent functions, -all functional quantities which. may be 


Pa 
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regarded as known; in short, the entire Galois theory as applied to the case in 
hand; further, the nature of all those properties of the problem which are 
unchanged by groups of operations of any character, particularly those invariants 
which belong to groups of linear transformations; again, the complete knowl- : 
` edge of the nature of the actual solution as based on the method of the 
differential equations, which last then creates a new portion of the theory of 
functions; and finally, an adequate geometrical or hypergeometrical represen- 
tation shall be found for all these characteristic properties. It is with the 
implicit nature of the equation that this theory deals, while the explicit form of 
the actual solution is a matter of comparative unimportance. The introduction 
of the elliptic transcendents in the solution of the equation of the fifth degree 
appears from this point of view, like- the introduciion of the trigonometric 
functions in the solution of the equation of the third degree, to belong rather to 
the theory of transcendental quantities than to the theory of equations. 

"Starting out from this broad conception, Klein has proposed a general theory 
of equations which shall contain in itself these various treatments. Thus, if we 
have to solve an equation, we first of all determine its Galois group. This 
having been done, the next step will be in each case to determine a finite group 
of linear transformations, of as few elements as possible, which ‘shall be: 
holoedrically isomorphic with the Galois group of the equation. The interpre- 
tatior. of these linear transformations as collineations of the corresponding space, 
and the determination of a corresponding invariant configuration in this space, 
form the basis of the geometrical treatment. Finally, a system of differential 
equations is to be obtained which are satisfied by the actual solution of the 
"problem. The hyperelliptic functions may then be introduced as accessory 
irrationalities, just as the elliptic and trigonometrie functions appear in the 
present theory. 


CAMBRIDGE, September, 1886. 
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Wave Motion in Hydrodynamics. 


. By A. G. GREENHILL, Woolwich, England. | 


The mathematical subject of Hydrodynamics is still, in some respects, in an 
` elementary stage, insomuch as every fresh problem solved constitutes a distinct 
advance of the subject. 

One of the most important applications of the theory of ELTE is 
to the question of the motion of Waves under gravity and other causes, and as 
the'investigations on this subject are for the most part scattered about in various 
scientific periodicals, I propose in this article to collect together the chief results 
hitherto obtained, and to give also a general connected account of the mathe- 
matical theory, at the same time attempting to develop it in some directions. 

In the mathematical treatment of Wave Motion we are constrained at 
present to employ the approximation of supposing the velocities of the liquid 
particles due to the wave motion to be sufficiently small for the squares, etc., of 
the particle velocities to be neglected ; although it is singular that this approxi- . 
mation is not required in the first problem of wave motion ever solved, discov- 
_ ered by Gerstner in 1802, and afterwards independently by Rankine in 1862 
(Stokes, Mathematical and Physical Papers, I, p. 219). 

A list of the principal papers on ‘the subject of Wave Motion and of their 
authors will be found in the Report on Recent Progress in ‘Hydrodynamics, 
by W. M. Hicks, F. R. S., presented to the British Association. 

1. The most convenient order to employ in the mathematical treatment of 
a problem in the subject of Wave Motion is: (I) The determination of the. 
velocity function $, or stream function +, satisfying the equation of continuity; | 
(II) The determination of the boundary conditions to be satisfied at the sides of 
the containing vessel; (IIT) The most difficult part, the determination of the 
conditions to be satisfied in order that the free surface should be a surface of 
equal pressure, or, more generally, at the surface of separation of two Rapids., 
there should be no discontinuity of pressure. | 


y 
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To secure uniformity of notation in the treatment of waves under gravity, 
we shall suppose the co-ordinate axis Oz drawn vertically upwards, and the 
plane «Oy taken generally in the undisturbed horizontal plane of the surface of 
separation of two liquids at which the wave motion is apparent, and then the 
axis Oz will be taken in the direction of propagation of the waves when straight- 
crested, and, therefore, perpendicular to the crests. 

Then, to determine the wave motion in still water (still except for the 
slight disturbance of the wave motion), we must determine a velocity function 

(1) Satisfying the at of μόνο for liquids: 

Fo οφ _ 
cs + ap +5 =e = 


(II) Satisfying the condition * 


at a fixed boundar y, ðv denoting an element of the outward- dana normal of 
the boundary, or, more generally, g 


-aH =n, 


Ov : 
the normal component velocity of the boundary, when movable. (IIT) Satisfy- 
ing at the surface z= 0, supposed a surface of equal or of no icona of 
prese the dynamical equation 
a constant, neglecting the squares of the velocities of the liquid particles. 
At a free surface p is constant, and, therefore, 2 = 0, so that, 7 denoting 


the elevation of the free surface; 


On , Fp 
g E s E 0 
on Op 
But à ot =e E 1 
ΟΦ. 
and E — i $, 


‘where { denotes the length of the equivalent simple pendulum of the wave 


motion, so that ` 33 1-29 ES 
d l-r QE: ἢ 


at the free surface z = 0, or z= À, some constant. 
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2. When surface tension T is taken into account, this equation must be 
replaced by 1 2% 4 2 τι Fp _ d 

; s gp θα. i , 

an equation due to Kolacek (vide Fortschritte der Mathematik, 1878). For, if 

Op denotes the excess of pressure in the liquid just below the capillary film over 

the external pressure above, 


But r and 7’, denoting the radii of curvature of any two vertical sections of the 
free surfaces by perpendicular planes, 


4 
—9= (5+ en 
to one order of approximation, so ae 
às? a zc EL E 
and differentiating with respect to £, and replacing a by 2 , remembering. f 
also that a Ln es Se l 
5 | Or gy o ae’ 
po EL 5,99. 5 
then Τα = gp = E? $, 
t | 2 TE οφ. 
or . + — gp E = Ÿ. 


8. Digression on the Hyperbolic Functions. 


In the course of our investigations we shall require certain functions, called 
Hyperbolic Functions, from their connection with the hyperbola, which are 
analogous to the functions of the circle defined in ordinary trigonometry. As 
these functions are not defined and explained in all the ordinary text-books, we 
shall, for μα proceed to do so as follows: 


(Ὁ * (e° + e^?) is called the Typertóne cosine of v, and is denoted by cosh v. 
(II) E (e — ba is called the hg yperbolic sine of v, and is denoted by sinh v. 


&-—6* — sinhv 
&-Le-"  coshv 
tanh v; and so on, by analogy, with the rest of the circular functions. 


(IIT) is called the hy yperbolic tangent of v, and is denoted by 
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From the exponential values of the cosine and sine, viz, ᾿ 
COS u = > (e+ 67, sin u = πό pu ett), 
when ὁ denotes α/ EU we see, by putting w= iv, that cos s iv = cosh v, 
sin w = ὁ sinh v, tan w = à tanh v, etc.; also, 
cos (u + iv) = cos u cosh v — à sin w sinh v, 
sin (u + iv) = sin u cosh v + à cos u sinh v, etc., 
formulæ of great use hereafter. Therefore, also, | 
cosh (u + iv) = cosh u cos v — ὁ sinh u sin v, 
sinh (u + iv) = sinh u cos v — à cosh u sin v. 
Analogous to the ordinary formule of circular trigonometry, we have 


cosh (a + 8) = cosh α cosh B + sinha sinh β, 

sinh. (a + B) = sinh a cosh B + cosh a sinh 8, 
tanh a + tanh B 

teak ar B) = 1+ tanh a tanh f ' 


sinh y + sinh à = 2 sinh $ (y + ὃ) cosh (y — à), 
sinh y — sinh ὃ = 2 cosh = (y + 9) sinh 5 (y — ὃ), 
cosh y + cosh ò = 2 cosh — (y + 8) cosh = (y — 8), 


cosh y — cosh à = 2 sinh io + ὁ) sinh = (y — 8), 
and so on. | 
4. Waves in Still Water of Uniform Depth. 


Supposing straight-crested waves of length À propagated in the direction 
of the axis of α with velocity U, we may begin by supposing the TUE 
function @ = f (z) cos (mx — nt), | 
where m= 22/2, n= 2nU/A, and n°= g/l, | denoting the length of ihe 


equivalent simple pendulum. 
Tken, from the equation of continuity, 


af 
a "f= 0, 


` the solution of which is 


Je) = ae" + bee; 


a 
Vou. IX. 
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or, using hyperbolic functions, | Í . 
f(z) = P cosh mz + Q sinh mz; - ΄ 
or, subject to the condition that - i 





op = 0, “when z= —h, ᾿ 
oz 


h denoting the depth of the water, 
f(z) = A cosh m (2 + h); ; 


so that d p= À cosh m (2 +A) cos (ma — nt). 
Then, at the free surface z= 0, 
1% = 
" πον y 7 
Or. . ml sinh mh = a nh; 
or, ml = coth mh. 
l FE 
Then, U —4 C. 
= tanh ml = F tan h— m 


the well- known expression for the wave velocity. 
When A/2 is small, we can replace tanh (22/2) by 22/2, aud then 
| | U? — gh, 
Kelland, Scott, Russell and Green's expressions for the wave velocity when the 
wave length is great compared-with the depth of water. 
When h/A is large, we can replace tanh (2xh/2) by unity, and then - 
= gh/ 9m, 
agreeing with Gerstner's and Rankine's expressions for the wave velocity in 
water of great depth. | - 
. 5. Next, suppose there. is a surface tension T at the free surface ; then the 
condition 9 Ti οφ _ 
| | d oe a gp δα =p 


when z = 0, leads to the relation 





ml sinh mh + — % TT πμ sinh mh = cosh mh; 


: 2 
πι 

or, σε-- — 

i m 


=g (>+ + a) tanh mh 


=(£4 mu) unn Em | E 
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~ 


the general expression for the wave velocity under gravity and surface tension 
combined. 
When A is large or T small, we oe put 


2 
= 3 fU nh = 
as above; but when ^i is small, the term gl 27 is insensible, and we can put 
= aid tanh 4 zm ; 
* pa λ ~ 


the velocity of propagation of ripples of wave length A due to surface tension T. 
Supposing the depth of water A sufficiently oes for tanh (22/2) to be 
η by unity, ee 


T = L nee a y + (VE JT) 


so that the minimum value " U is 


em). 
and the à = Sou (7/99) 
Sir W. Thomson. proposes to distinguish by the name of ripples those 
waves whose length is less than the above critical value of ^ (Phil. Mag. (4) 
xlii). 

6. A slight extension of this problem may be made by supposing the 
capillary film of the surface to be replaced by a flexible cloth of uniform tension . 
T and uniform superficial density c resting on the surface of the liquid. 

Then, assuming for the liquid motion a velocity function 


$ = A cosh m (2+ A) cos (mx — ni), | 
as before, supposing À a small constant factor, ue denoting: by ἡ the elevation 
of the surface, then, dic #=0, 


οφ. 


a = az ` = mA sinh mA cos (ma: — ni), 
and, therefore, - n= —— m 4 sinh mh sin (mx — nt). 

Denoting by dp the excess of pressure just below the cloth over the atmos- 
pheric pressure above, then 


᾽ 9 
.. LITE ; 


| or, Op. — 96 — nd sinh mh sin (πιω — re + nå. cosh mh sin a — ni) = 0. 
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But the equation of motion of the loth i is 
sl | | - 
. | TN T at Op; : 
so that, dropping the common factor Asin in — nt), 
3 
omn sinh mh = T = sinh mh + gp = sinh mh — pn cosh mh; 


σε = nm —  gp/m-- Tm 


9h m?  pcothmh + am ' - 


giving U the velocity of propagation of the waves, and reducing, when o — 0, 
to the preceding case of a capillary film. 


7. Waves in Ice of Uniform Thickness Resting on Water of Uniform Depth. 


If the water is covered with ice, then the equation of vibration of the 
surface must be replaced by E | 
Lo 
æT da 
where L denotes the flexural rigidity-of thé ice, the vibrations being now of the 
nature ‘called lateral vibrations (Rayleigh, Theory of Sound, I, Chapter 8, 
8163), the inertia of each vertical section of the ice being supposed concentrated 
at the centre. 
: Then if e denotes the thickness of the ice, and E JOUE modulus of 
elasticity, | 





L= 7548, and c = ep, 


supposing the ice of the same density as water, so that now 
5 
omn sinh mh = — L - sinh mh + gp = sinh mh — pn cosh mh; 
w gp/m--Lw 
πιὸ p coth mh + om 
gn + STE gl 
—  "exh(mA/I)d 2me]À ' 
giving the velocity of propagation of waves of length À in ice of thickness e, 
resting on water of uniform depth A. 
It is remarkable that ice was the first substance for which an experimental 


determination of Ẹ was πια as described in Young's Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy. 


or, U? = 
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8. Waves in Water of Uniform Depth Established and Maintained by Impinging 
Waves of Sound in Air. 


Suppose the preceding kind of wave motion in conjunction with plane 
waves of sound impinging at an angle 8, we have thus an illustration of a 
forced, or rather controlled, wave motion in the water due to free waves in the 
air. Let £ = B sin {m(x sin 8 — cos 8) — nt + a} 
represent the normal displacement in the incident wave of sound, and 

ἕι = B, sin πι (x sin B + z eos (9) — nt + αι], 
in the reflected wave ; and let 
η = b sin (mz sin 8 — nt) 

represent the displacement of the surface of the water. Then, at this surface, 
we must have η = (E — E) cos B, - 
wher: z= 0, in order that there should be no separation of the air from the 
water, so that 
b sec β sin (ma sin 9 — nt) = B, sin (mx sin B—nt + a4) — B sin (mx sin 9 —nt+ a) 
for all values of æ, leading to the equations 

βι cosa, — B cosa = b sec T 

θι sina, — B sin a = 0). 


The velocity function of the motion in the water must be of the form 
$ = A cosh (m (z + A) sin B} cos (mx sin B — nt); 





and then, since dy _ op 


when z= 0, therefore, 
— nb = mA sin 8 sinh (mA sin 8). 
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From the dynamical equation 


p ot 
we have, denoting by ap the periodic part of p just. below the surface of the 
water, - + ση 39 Ts 0; 
or, on ap 


— {gpb + pnA cosh (mh: sin 8)} sin n (ma: sin 8 — ay 
ον now, at the surface of separation of the air and the water there is 
a film or cloth of tension 7 and superficial density c; and we might also, if" we 
like, suppose the film to possess flexural rigidity L like ice, without much addi- - 
tional complication; then, at the ΓΕ of separation, - 
d* dà 
EI p: — Li + ap — ay’, 
when z = : 0, where dp’ denotes the periodic part of the pressure in the air due 
to the wave motion. : 
Now, p' denoting the density of air and α the velocity of the sound Waves, 


we have n P. | 
. Tg m = À = Vo p i 
and the cubical elasticity 
| T ze 
Pay Pi 
so that - Op = yp fm — yps = — a's, 


s denoting the cubical expansion; so that 
s= Gc Ein B) + S E— D eos. 
= mB, cos (m (w sin 8 + z cos 8) — nt + αι] 
| + mB cos [m (x sin 8 — z cos B) — nt + a]. 
Therefore, when z — 0, 
- oQpz— sa $ B, éos (πιω sin  — nt + αι) + B cos (ma sin β — n + a)} 
= pm (B, sin αι + B sin a) sin (mz sin 8 — nt), 


provided pu B, cosa, + B cosa = 0, 
which, combined with the previous equations, gives 
B, εἶπα cos α΄ 








B sin a, cos a, ? 
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on | tan a = — tan q, a——a, : 
and B, = — B= b seca seeB. 
Then, since. -b= T A sin B sinh (mh sin 8), 


the toda condition becomes, when the common factor A sin (mx sin 8 — nf) - 
is dropped, 


omn sin B = (mh sin Bes pn sin’ 8 sinh (mh-sin 6) 
— 1.5 — - sint B sinh (mh sin o + gp — — sin B sinh (mA sin B) 
— gn cosh (mh sin 8) — αρ' m tana tan 8 sinh (mA sin 8); 
or, eT pn tana tan B= — omn sin B+T sin? 8 
CO— LU sinB + gp © sin B — pn coth (mh sin 8), 


giving tan α, d therefore a, the change of phase of the sound wave in | being. 
reflected at the surface of the water. 


9. Reflection and Refraction of Plane Waves of Sound by a Plane Curtain. 


Suppose, now, that the cloth, instead of resting on the surface of a liquid, is 
the plane surface of separation of two elastic fluids of different densities p and 9’, 
but necessarily of the same pressure p when at rest, the cloth being now 
supposed vertical to abstract the curving effect of gravity; let us now inves- 
tigate the reflection and refraction of plane waves of sound, impinging and 
being reflected at an angle β in the first medium of density p, and being refracted 
at an angle β' in the second medium of density P. 

Denoting as before by 


£ = B sin {m (x sin 8 — z cos 6) — nt + a} 
the normal displacement of the incident waves, and by 
ESSET im (x 28 +z μα aal 
of the reflected, and by 
. £ = Β' sin {m (æ sin 8! — z cos 9") — nt + αι) 
of the refracted wave; then i An 
D | ο m sin β = m sin β’, the Law of Refraction. 
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Also, denoting the displacement of the surface of separation, the. cloth or 
curtain, by ' ' n =b sin (mx sin — nt); l 
then, as before, when z= 0, | 


16-5 cos B — — E cos β', 





leading to B,cosa,— B cosa = — bsec, l 
B, sin αι — B sin a = 0, ; 
- , B' cos a’ = —bsec£, 
; B'sna | AR Os. | 

so that a = 0, and B= — b sec p. 

For the motion of the curtain, : ' , 

cod = n + Op — dp, 

where |o @p==—a'ps, Op = — ald, 


s aiid s denoting the cubical expansion in the two media in the neighborhood of 
z = 0; also, a and a! denoting the velocity of sound in the two media. Then 
s.— mB, cos (πιω sin B — nt + αι) + mB cos d — ni +a), 
: s = πι B' cos (mx sin β — nt);. 
so that | 
Er e + rot = (on? — Tm? sin? B) b sin (mx sin 8 — nt) 


= ao = NOS eos (mz sin 8 — nt + αι) + B cos (πιω — nt + α)) 
| + a?p'm' B' cos (mx sin B — nt), | 
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for all values of æ and £, leading to the conditions 
(on? — Tm? sin? 6) b = αὗρπι (B, sin a, + B sina) 
and = apm (B, cos a, + B cos a) + α ρπι B'. 
Therefore, since a? = n?/m’, a? = n*/m^, | 
^ en? — Tm? sin? B on? — Tw? sin? 8 
a mb ctc samet lae 
2on 2a?pm 


a^ pm! 
dom  } 


DB, sina, = B sina = , 





and B, cosa, + B cosa = 





also, B, cosa, — B cosa = b sec B; 





so that — B, cos a, = ed mal à b 
| 1 1 9 a? om ᾿ 
apom see β + a’p'm sec β' 
Βοοβα-Ξ----------π------ὐ 
2a*om : 
ium aay aom sec β + a?p'm' sec β' 
: Qu m mmc SS A 
ἘΠΕ ow — Tm? επ — "' 
dom sec 8 — a"o'm/ sec β' 
cot a, = ————— Mur -3 1 


on? — Tm? sin* B 
whence the change of phase by reflection is determined ; also, 
| B: B: B? l 
= (on? — Tm? sin? BY + (apm sec B + α”ρ' m sec βγ, 
:(on? — Tm? sin? 8) + (apm sec B — α"ρ'πι' sec O'P, 
dam? sec? β' 
giving the ratios of the intensities of the incident, reflected and refracted waves. 
Put c = 0 and T= 0 and we obtain the results of the cases considered by 
Green in his paper on the Reflection and Refraction of Sound, published in the 


Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophieal Society, 1838, and republished by 
Ferrers in the Mathematical Papers of the late George Green, 1871. 


Then €2:0,04,—0, 
g d (il nl A 
T Bw sec f — a! o! sec B b, 
2αρ 
B=” sec 8 + a! p! sec β' b, 
2ap 
since am = dm =n. 


VoL IX. 
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We might, as in Green’s paper, have supposed the incident, reflected and 
refracted plane waves given by 
p = f {m (x sin B — z cos 8) — nt + a}, 
Oo $1 = F (m (x sin B -- z cos β) — nt +o}, 
P — f {m (a sin 9 —z cos 9) — nt + a}, 
and the displacement of the curtain by 
n = f, (mz sin 8 — nt}, 
when f, F, fi, f, denote arbitrary functions, and, determine the E to be . 
satisfied as before. . 


10. Theory of Long Waves in Canals. 


In this theory the vertical motion of tlie liquid particles is supposed insen- | 
sible compared with the horizontal motion, and the depth of water small 
compared with the wave length; so that 

T° i= gh, pu 
as before in 84, for water of uniform: depth. | 

This is proved independently by supposing the pressure at any depth the 
same as the hydrostatic pressure due to the depth below the free surface ; so that 
£, denoting the horizontal πα of a liquid particle, and » the elevation 
of the free surface, then 


de dp 
ΠΝ 
dp . d 
and d; — JP Xi ; 
a ἪΝ, ὑπ dy 
so that | d^); , 
But the equation of continuity leads to the condition 
: dé 
b(A+ (a κα αν}. bh; 
de. Pi es 


to one order of approximation, b denoting the breadth and À the depth of the 
canal of water. Then 


de ET. di 
ae ae? 
so that U= gh, 


U denoting the velocity of wave propagation. 
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We may, however, generalize this kind of motion, as.was done by Kelland, 
by supposing the cross-section of b canal of any form, but uniform; and then 
Kelland found i = gA/b, 


where A is the area of the er ‘oss-section, and b, as before, the breadth at the surface 
of the water. : 
For, in the more οι case, where we consider the waves at the surface 
of separation óf two liquids of densities p and ϱ' fillimg'a closed uniform hori- 
zontal pipe or conduit, so. that A and A’ denote the cross- -sections of the pipe 
occupied by the liquids, and b the breadth of the plaue of separation, we shall 


find _ 9 p—# 
αρ στης. 
A. A! 














- 


reducing to gA/b, hos p=0. 

The simplest way to prove this is to suppose the motion finde steady by 
applving the reversed velocity — U, equivalent to considering the motion rela- 
tive to an origin moving with velocity U. 

"s Then η, denoting the elevation of the surface, aud u, w ins small additional 
. velocities in the liquid due to the wave motion, 
~ (Ac bU + u) = 
"m (A. — bn) U + w) = AU. 
or, i á Au + bUn = 0, 
7 Aw — bUn = 0, 

Then, ap and dp’, denoting the increments of: pressure caused by the wave 

motion in the ΠΗΡΕ just below and just above the surface of separation, 
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Op + gen + = p(U+ uy —-pUt— 0, 


Op! -- gp»! + = (σι i = 0; 
or, Op + gpn +pUu = N 
Op + gpn+p Uu = 0 
When there i is no capillarity, etc., Op = ay, so that 
g(p— n= (pu— pu) U 


τ = (4+ +4) bUn; 


or, | T =Z LE. 
Dp up uir 
A A! 
But, with a FAP AE film of Fe T7, 
| sat Op — dp = 
so, if we assume that ae =a COS mao, 


we have T zd = — Tm 
= dp' — dp= g (p — g)" + (pu— pu) U 
= g(p — g)n (ας + £j) 


/ . 
or, Tm? = (£ +. £) bU? — g (p +p). 
Wen the liquids are bounded below and above by horizontal planes, at 
distances A and A’ from the mean plane of separation, this equation becomes 
/ 
qe (iL LE) gp), 
an equation which will be found useful as a preliminary to the consideration of - 
the Instability of Jets and its application to the flapping of sails and flags, investi- 
gated by Lord Rayleigh E of the London Mathematical Society, Vol. 
X, No. 141). 
If the upper liquid had been moving with mean velocity U' different to U, 
the preceding equations would be replaced by 
Au + bUn — 90, 
Aw — bUn =0, 
ap + gpn +pUu = 0, 
Op ram cis piu = 0, 


and hen un mi (p E eg g)*-9e-n 
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11. Waves at the Sur face of Separation of Two Liquids. 


The preceding case suggests the consideration of the general. case of waves 
at the surface of separation of two liquids of different densities, and conse- 
quently a horizontal plane, when -the liquids are either still except for the wave 
motion, or are flowing across each other with given mean uniform velocities, in 
which case the liquids must be bounded above and below by horizontal plane 
barriers if these velocities are not in the same direction. - i 

First, when the liquids are still, we must have 

| $ = À cosh m (z+ A) eos (mx — nt) , 
in the lower liquid, of depth À, as before, and 
φ' = A’ cosh m (z — M) cos (ma — nt) 
in the upper liquid, of depth A’, suppose; and then, if 
η = à sin (mx — nt) 
represents the displacement of the surface of separation, we must have 





da 0$ ὂφ 

dt ~ Os T dz’ 
phen z = 0, in order that there should be no separation of the liquids; conse- 
quently, — na = mA sinh mh = — mA’ sinh πι]. 


Again, from the hydrodynamical unes 
£. Hg+: T= =H 

we obtain; at the surface of ae 
ap + gpi + p À = ο 

in the lower qiiid. just below the surface of separation, and 
op tonto € =0 

in the upper liquid, just above. 

Neglecting ο. etc., dp = dp’, and, therefore, 


gon +p P= gpn+p À: 
c 7 glp—p)n=—p Do uU 


= (— pnA cosh mh + p'nA' cosh mh’) cos (πιω — nt) 
2 2 
= (p= Z coth mh + P coth mi) η} 





2 M — I ϱ — p 
50 that πα OI PN RET 
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(Stokes, On the Theory of Oscillatory Waves, Cam. Phil. Trans., Vol. VIII, p. 
441; republished in Mathematical and Physical Papers, Vol. I, P on 
"Putting. p= 0, we obtain 


= 2 > tanh mh = 2 ta nh aah 





as before. a oi | . 
When 2 is small compared with % and 7’, then πῇ and mh' are large, and 
we may replace coth mA and coth mf’ by unity, and then . | 


pud pp 
m ppl’ 
-which, when the ratio p'/p is small, as is the case of air on water, can be replaced 
κ Dl 7 
by U?-. (1 — 2 £) . 
πι M pP 


12. Suppose, now, the upper liquid is moving, like the wind, over the 
surface of the lower liquid with velocity V', and we wish to determine U, thé 
velocity of propagation of waves of length 4 at the surface of separation. 

For generality, we shall suppose the lower: liquid also moving with velocity 
‘V, and seek to determine the new relation connecting V, V' and U. ; 

The simplest way is to take a moving origin or plane of yz, moving with 
velocity .V in the direction of the axis of +, the direction of wave propagation, 
and to consider the relative motion of the liquid, which will now be steady 
relatively to the moving co-ordinate axes. 

This is equivalent to supposing the. motion made steady by impressing the 
ΤΕΕ ur — U on the system. Then we must put 


= (V— U)x + A cosh m (z + h) cos mz, 
= (V'— U) x + A’ cosh m (z — M) cos mg; 
.80 that, now "oon conjugate current functions ψ and 4//, 
ᾧ = (V — U)z — A sinh m (z — h) sin πια, 
(20 X z(Y'— U)s — A' sinh m (z — I) sin mx. | 
For the liquids not to separate, we must have, when z= 0, 4 = 4/; so that 
A sinh mh = — À! sinh mi’, | 


the condition obtained otherwise by putting, when z — 0, 
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Now, supposing that the displacement of the surface of separation is given 
by n =a Sin πια, . 
we must have, when z — 0, 
y= (V — U)(» — a sin mz), 
Y= (Y' — U)(x — a sin mx); 


so: thai . A’sinh mh = (V— Όλα, 
A! sinh mh! = — (V'— Όλα. | 
Also, from the με ο. with the same notation as before, 
1 * 
ap + gon + year — στο, 
j 1 
p + geo x g (8) — Fp (r— Uy; 
or, Op + gon — gmA (V — U) cosh mh sin mz— 0, 
| Op! + gg'a — ιβ’ (V'— U) cosh mh’ sin ma = 0; 
or, > dp = — gon + gm (V — UY coth m^ x, ; 


Qp! = — gg» — gm ( V' — UY coth mh! Ἡ 
If there is no capillarity, etc., at the surface of Mert dp = δρ ;80 that 
g (p — g) ΞΞ gm (V — UF coth mh + gn (V' — Uy coth ml’, 
whence U is determined, when V, Τ', p, p' and A, # are given. 

We have supposed here that the current velocities V and V’ are in the same 
direction as U, the wave velocity; but if Vand V' make angles a and.o/ with U, 
then, in the above expression, V and V’ must be replaced by V cos a and 
V’ cos a’, the components V sin a and V’ sin α’ of the currents perpen- 
dicular to the direction of propagation of the waves having no effect upon 
the determination of U (Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, article Hydro- 
mechaniés). 

13. In the most general case, where the surface of separation is endowed 
with tension T, superficial density c and flexural rigidity L, the condition to be 
satisfied at this surface is 


ot = 071. LT + op — y. 


. dé da? 
Now, if : η = a sin πια, 
| d d 
a= D = — ny, 
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also, . 
Op — Op = — g(p— g)n + {om (V— Uy coth mh + gm (V' — UF coth ml]; 


so that, omitting the common factor z, 
— Tm? — Imt — g (p— p')+ pm (V—U) coth mh + gm (V'— UY coth mh’=0. 
The application of this equation to the discussion of the Instability of Jets, 
‘including the flapping of flags and sails, has been considered by Rayleigh, as 
, mentioned above. 
In the application to-a flag we- may put p= p, and replace coth mh and 
goth πι] by *inity ; also, L = 0, and we may also suppose i= = 0; then 
on? + 20m (V — Uy = ο, 
deanar the instability of the motion, and showing that it cannot T repre- , 
sented by a periodic term of small' displacement; we must therefore replace in 
the motion cos (mæ — nt) by cosh (mæ — nt), sud (mx — nt), or 
(P cosh mx + Q sinh mz) cos n. — 
In the above general equation , put g—0, L=0, V=0, and replace 
coth mh and coth mh! by unity; then ` 
Tm? + g (p — g) = pm U? + em (Y — Uy, 
the equation considered by Thomson for the determination. of the tippler pro- 
duced by wind V’ over the surface of still water. 
If W is the velocity of ripples of the same wave length without wind, - 
Tm? + g (p — p) = (p + p) mW; 
p—p "T 
Perd E 


the minimum value of which, for different values of m, is 


r= ay (1) VE), 


or, iS 


and then m? = g (p — g)/ T. 


| Bub - dri. im Uy = (p+ g)W*; 
i "y! a 
that U= + Wc cle 
odas p) Mi” "ED 


giving the velocities of the ripples with and against the wind V. 
The least value of V" is less than (p + p’)?/pp’ times the least value of W, 
and, therefore, the least value of V^ to produce ripples is 


ay (gT) EEE wp) 
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If the wind is blowing with velocity greater than this.minimum value of V’, 
the plane surface of the water becomes unstable, and ripples are produced 
(Sir W. Thomson, Phil. Mag., 1871). 


14. Waves in Water Flowing with Variable Velocity fz, Some Function of the Depth z. 


In this manner we may attempt an investigation of the standing waves seen 
. in a sloping current of water, where the velocity varies with the depth in conse- 
quence of viscosity and the fluid friction against the bottom; the method, 
however, will not be very rigorous, as we must begin by assuming fluid friction 
to account for the varying velocities at different depths, and afterwards neglect 
fluid friction when we come to consider the superposed wave motion. 
Supposing, however, the motion is steady, we must put the current function 
a) = Fz— A sinh m (z + h) sin mx, 
so that the mean value of ù or . is F'z or fe, dengung fa by F':. Then, at 
the bottom of the water, | | 
a) = Fh, a constant, 
and at the surface . 
ψ = F0 + nfo — A sinh mh sin mz; 
so that if, at the surface, 
η = a gin mz, 
then . r | 4 sinh mh = afo. 
At the surface 
ap + gen t y L 5 (a VJ — xeu. 
or, Op + gpn + p (nf'0 — mA cosh mh sin mx) fO = 0; 
. OT, 5 Op + pn $g PPP πο) coth mh} = 0; 
80 ὑπ if dp = 0, 
g + fof'o — m (FOF coth mh = 0. 


Here /0 denotes the velocity of the current at the surface, and f'0 the vertical 
rate of change of the velocity at the surface.. 
For instance, if the current flows uniformly with ος y, 


.g — m Y? coth mh = 0; 
or, y? — 8 tanh mh, 
m 


as before. 
Vor IX. - - 
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For a viscous liquid, flowing over a flat bottom, "z — 0, fa = — mm u 


denoting the ΡΕ and ἡ the Td of the stream, supposed small; 


f*-——3a240, 
fe=— ta, + Cz Br y, 
-supposing V the current velocity at the surface (Ency. Brit., Hydraulics). - There- 
fore, g + VO — mV? coth mh = 0; 
C is genegally determined from the condition fhat the liquid adheres to the ' 
bottom, and, therefore, fA = 0, ' giving , * 
$ 

- C= + x h EM a | 

15. In ‘the experimental verification of the above theory of the motion of 
waves at the surface of separation of two liquids, we can make the wave velocity 
U as small as we please by making p and p’-nearly equal.’ 

.Again, in order to study experimentally the waves in water of uniform 
depth, the best plan to obtain uniformity of depth is to pour water on the top of 
mercury (Stokes, Math. and Phys. Papers, I, p. 199). But in this case the mer- 
cury forming the bottom of the water will not be fixed, but will itself be set 
into wave motion, and the modification thus, introduced is considered by Stokes 
on p. 217. This is-a particular case of the general conditions to be satisfied 
when waves are propagated at the surfaces of separation of a number of superin- 
cumbent liquids forming horizontal strata, and limited above and below by fixed 
` horizontal planes. If the upper surface is free, the density of the highest stratum 
of liquid must be supposed zero. 

. This general theorem has been worked out by Mr. R. R. Webb, and we. 
shall proceed to investigate his results, which were given in the Math. Tripos | 
Examination at Cambridge in Jan., 1884, às follows: 

A rectangular pipe whose faces are horizontal and vertical planes is com- . 
pletely filled with »-4-1 liquids; show that the velocities v of propagation of . 
waves of length à at the surfaces of separation of the strata are Den by the 
equation : 

Δι, —B,, ο, 0, 0, 


0 4 
— B, A,, — B, 0, 0 , 0 
3 — B3, ds, — B,, "Q0 ; 0 
0 = 0, 


| 0 ' 0 E -- δι, Αα, — Δε, 
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where | A, = 950 /2 (p, 1. coth 27d, 1 À + Pr coth Απ, /λ) — g (0:41 Pr)» 
B, — 3πυ ?p./^. cosech 27, /7,, 
and h, is the equilibrium thickness of the rt" stratum of density p,. 
In particular, if p, — ro, h,= va, then the 2n values of v are included in 
the formula v= d (ga) seo (LÀ): 
where v is supposed to-assume the values 1, 2, 3,.... n, and A, the wave length, 
is supposed very large compared with na. ` 


In order that the velocity function $, in the + stratum should satisfy the 
equation of continuity and the conditions that 


99. — 09. : at the surface of separation of the 7** and r — 1™ liquids, 





cz Oz 
Οὐ. — Mra a « ít tt yh tt y + 1 [11 
then, taking the plane of xy in the upper surface of the pipe, we must have 
p, = $ C,_, cosh m (z + ln +h, + . +A) i : 
cos (ma — nt 
— 0, iR des ides thd) ο ο 
and then E SE | 
| n = O, cos (mx — nt), "when gz—hy —hg—...:— Ay, 
= C, cos (πια — nt), when g—— hy — hy TM —h,; 


' and, therefore, if η, denotes the elevation of the surface of separation between 
the rtt and r + 1™ liquids, | 


= = C, cos (ma — ni), 
: : | ο... 
and | = Np = ——~ sin (mx — nt). 


D 


To express the fact that there is no discontinuity at this surface of separa- 
tion, we have the equations 











- Op, _ 
ἫΝ + dE tr — = 0; 
so that, since Op, = Op, m 
9$. . 09, 
IPN F Pr A -- —: ic T Prp E 


or, yg (p; +177 qun + Prt " CARS — p zd 
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Now, when z = —/f,—h,—....—h,, 
= = E (C... cosech mh, — C, coth mh,) sin (mx — nt), 
dti = = (6. coth mA, μα — C,4, cosech mh, κι) sin (mæ — nt); 


so that, dropping the common factor E sin (mx — nt), 


— g (Pr4i— e) €. T À (Opes coth mh, 4. — C, 439,..1 cosech mh, 44 
— O,. 40, cosech mh, + Cp, coth mh,) = 0; 
or, | — C, ,B, + CA, — 0,41B,417 0, 
since w/m == 2ytw? /A, m = 9n/A. 

Also, the top and bottom of the pipe being fixed horizontal planes," C, = 0 
and C,41=— 0, so that the elimination of the C's leads to the determinant given 
above. | 

When the pipe is open at the top, we can represent the motion by supposing 
p= 0, or B,— 0, and then the particular case for waves when there are two 
superincumbent liquids with a free surface has been given by Stokes (Math. 
and Phys. Papers, I, p. 217). 

It wil be noticed that, although there is no discontinuity i in the value of 


op at a surface of separation of two strata, there is discontinuity in op j denoting 


02 i ox 
a slipping of one surface over the other, the slipping velocity at the 7 surface, 
where g = — h — h —....—A,, being 
0$, γι == 29. 
ou θα 


= [ C,_, cosech mh,— C,(coth mh, 4 ,-- coth mh,)+ C, μι cosech mh, 41}sin(mae—nt). 


This slipping proves a difficulty in the attempt of proceeding from the above 
. investigation of waves in strata of finite thickness to the case of waves in a 
liquid of variable density arranged in horizontal strata. 

When 2 is large and m is consequently small, we may replace Pr eth mh, 
and p, cosech mh, by p,/mh,; and then, if p, = vo, h, = va, 


2 
A, = 20 — goa = 260 — goa, 


- Bomo-, = συ», 
r n? 3 
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s0 that the above determinant becomes 


C, 1, 0, 0, 0 
1, OC, 1, 0, 0. 
0, 1, 6, 0, ο n YOWS 
ον ds. ος, À 
= 0, where C= s 


the determinant considered by Rayleigh (Theory of Sound, I, p. 131). 
It is there proved that, ο C = 2 cos à, so that 





1 
x vr l ga sec 9 —à, 
TT ζ 
then au 
where eames S n 


16. Waves in Canals with Sloping Sides, or against a Sloping Beach. 


So far, the wave motion considered has only involved two co-ordinates, ὦ 
and z, and might be considered limited by any two ΠΕΡῚ vertical planes per- 
_ pendieular to the axis of y. ` - 

In the càse of the canal of T arbitrar y cross-section, Kelland obtained 
the equation, = 4/0, 

: for U, the wave velocity of long waves moving along the canal. 

Kelland, however, was successful in obtaining an exact expression for the 
motion of progressive waves in a straight canal the sides of which sloped down 
uniformly to an edge at an angle of 46 he found that, taking the axis of ὦ 
along this edge, we can put 

| $ = A cosh my cosh mz cos 4/2 (πιω — nt), 


satisfying the equation of continuity 
μα; 29 2 pe. — 
"EC | + ESI t3 0, 
and also the boundary condition 2 = 0; 


or, ; 195 + mb EP o, 
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I, m, n denoting the direction cosines of the normal to the boundary. ‘In this 
case the boundary conditions are : i 


S ---- 0, when y —2- 0, 
δ + GP ο, when y +2=0, 
which are immediately seen to be satisfied. 
At the surface of the water, where z = h, 
1% — ¢ 
oz 2 
for all values of + and y; or, 
ml sinh mh = cosh mh, or ml = coth mh, 


2 
and | P= a= IJ = tanh mh, 


the same as for waves in water of depth A, but now 27/4 = m4/2. 

By transferring the axis of x to the edge of the water on one bank, we 
obtain . dz cosh m (y +h) cosh m (z — h) cos / 2 (mx — nt), 
which, when ἦν is made indefinitely great, can be replaced by 

$ = Be-™ V—? cos κ’ 2 (ma — nt), | 
giving the motion for waves moving par allel to'a shore sloping at 45°, the crests 
of the waves being perpendicular to the shore. 

This may easily be generalized, as Stokes has shown. (Report on Recent 
Researches in Hydrodynamics, Math. and Phys. κ I, p. 167), for a shore 
sloping at any angle a, by putting 

@ = Be mv cosa—zsina) ogg [ο — mt), 





\ 


satisfying the equation of continuity and the boundary condition 


Sein a + & cosa = 0, when y sina + 2.cos a = 0; 


ia 
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also, at the free surface z — 0, 
οφ a ο nea 
l UT $; or, ml sina =-1; 
so that = 


πα με αι ο 
Ti Ende sina, 
a denoting here the slope of the shore to the horizon. 

Analogous to-Kelland's previous solution, we might put 

$ = A sinh my sinh mz sin 4 2 (ma — nt), 
satisfying the equation of continuity and the boundary conditions, and at the free 
surface z= h, 1 o = φ gives 
ml = tanh mh; 

or, > - U? = --- = coth mh. 


The shape of the free surface will be different in the two cases ; in the first, 
_Kelland’s case, his scm. 


z = =% = mA sinh mh cosh my cos 4/ 2 (mx — nt); ` 
so that y = — τ sinh mh. cosh my sin 4/ 2 (ma — nt) 


or the form 7 = a cosh my sin 4/ 2 (mx — nt), 
_ an even function of y; and in the second case, 


m Te = mA cosh mh sinh my sin in A/ 2 (ma: — nt); 


50 tat the free surface is of the form __ 
η =a sinh my cos 4/2 (πιω - — nt), 
an odd function of Jus 
Introducing capillarity on the free surface, but neglecting its effect at the 
contact of the surface with the bank, then the equation 


αν ο 
Tg a ka P 
gives | ml sinh mh + LA mh = cosh mh; 
ine 
or, HE — = coth mh; 
gp 


and, for the second kind of d^ 





=> tanh mh. 
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17. Let us apply Kelland’s expression to determine the progressive waves 
at the surface of separation of two liquids, each half filling a pipe, of which the 
cross-section is a square with a vertical diagonal, of length. 2h. 

Taking diagonals of the square as axes of y and z, then we can put 

$ = A cosh my cosh m (z + A) cos / 2(mx — nt), 

= — À cosh my cosh m (z — h) cos y 2 (ma — nt), 
satisfying the equation of continuity and the boundary conditions, except just 
where the surface of separation meets the boundary, the disturbing effect of 
which we shall neglect, although of course disturbing waves would be generated 
thereby. 

Then, as before, if η denotes the elevation of the surface of i 
where the mean value of z= 0, 


# = = == mA cosh my sinh mh cos y 2 (mx — nt);. E | 
so that -— l 
ne 2 zx cosh my sinh mh sin 4/ 2 (mx — nt); 
also, 
2 = πάν 2 cosh my cosh mA sin α/ 2- (ma — nt) = — g - coth mh, 


and ` 


d 4" 
rm 22 πη coth mh. 
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Also, as before, 
| 9p + ge + 9 Mc 


ay! + gpn- τα = 0; 
or, | Op + gpn — 9ρ η eoth mh = 0, 


2 a 
| Op T σρ + 20 — coth mh = 0; 
so that if Op = ὄρ, 
E - s 2 
g (pe —.p") = 2— (p + ϱ) coth mh; 


2 1 > 
or, ==: ne f tanh mh. 


pp 
Similarly, by putting 
@ = À sinh my sinh m (z + A) sin / 2 (mx — ni). 
φ' = A sinh my sinh m (z — h) sin v 2 (mæ — nt), 
we should obtain 





M 





18. Standing Waves across a Rectangular Channel. 


We shall find that, by replacing the hyperbolic functions of y and z partly 
by circular functions in the above solutions for progressive waves along the 
channel, we shall be able to solve the motion of standing waves in which the 
crests are parallel to the axis of the canal or channel. For, if we put 

| $ == A (cos my cosh mz + cosh my cos mz) cos nt, 
or | $ = Asin my sinh mz + sinh my sin mz) sin nt, 
expressions which are equivalent to those obtained by Kirchoff (Ueber stehende 
'" Schwingungen einer schweren Flüssigkeit, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, IL, p. 
440), we shall satisfy the equation of continuity and the boundary conditions 


os — 4, 70 when y= 0, 
90$ , 0$ — 
MT 0, when y +2=0; 
and at the free surface z = A the condition | 
-= a 
la TU B 


| Vor. IX. 
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for all values of y, leads to the equations | 
ml (cos my sinh mh — cosh my sin mh) = cos my cosh mh + cosh my cos mh, 


giving ml sinh mh = cosh mh and — ml sin mh = cos mh, 
or | ml = coth mA = — cot mh, 
for the even vibrations, and 
ml (sin my cosh mh + sinh my cos mh) = sin my sinh mA + sinh my sin mh, 


giving ml cosh mh — sinhmA and ml cos mh = sin mh, 
or | mi = tanh mA = tan mh ,. 
for the odd vibrations. 
In these equations mA is the same as Kirchoff's p, and, with the notation 
of the hyperbolie functions, Kirchoff's period equations 


sinp _ 
MS A/ (cos 2p) 

MES : cos Mio UN 
and cosh p = (eos 3p) 


correspond to our period equations 
eoth p — — cot p 
and tanh p — tan p; 
both being included in the single equation 
cos 2p cosh 2p — 1, 
the period equation for the lateral vibrations of a free-free or clamped-clamped: 
bar (Rayleigh, Sound, I, p. 219). 

In fact, the vibrations of the surface are of exactly the same character as 
those of a free-free bar of length 24, "e first value of $ giving the even and 
the second the odd vibrations. 

Suppose the surface were covered with ice of thickness e and flexural rigidity 


L= ii ΗΒ; then, at the surface z = A, 
d κ d'y 
pee = Lait 3p 
D 9 
and | Op + gon + pot = 
a 2 «di 
But a= nh, Sa = mn; 


co 68e pen = mtn + gon + p F, i 
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or dp(g — we) + mL} n= — p; 
n d op © 
and since -- =, At = — rh, 


fp (g — ne) + mL} = d = no ; 
or since g = in”, i 
( —e +3 HE d = 
and, therefore, as before, 
πι (1 ---- ο tT < Z = coth mh = — cot mh, 
or |. zz tanh mh = tan mh, 
showing that the length of the equivalent simple pendulum is altered by 
mt. L/n'p — e by the presence of the ice. 
Dropping for the present the factors A cos nt and À sin nt, then ` 

i φ = cos my cosh mz + cosh my cos mz, 

or ; $ = sin my sinh mz + sinh my sin mz, 


and, therefore, the conjugate current functions are 
= sin my sinh mz — sinh my sin mz, 


or | aj = — cos my cosh mz + cosh my cos mz; 
so that φ + ὑψ = cos m (z + ty) + cosh m (z + iy), 
or — 4 cos m (z+ iy) — à cosh m (ο + ty). 


Denoting $ + i by w, and z+ ty by u, then 
| w = COS mu + cos imu; ` 
or S 3 w = À COS MU — À cos imu, 
gives the required motion.in a rectangular channel, 

By transferring the axis of æ to the edge of the water .on one bank, we 
obtain = cos m (y — h) cosh m (z + A) + cosh m (y — A) cos m (z + A), 
or é$-—sinm(y —A) sinh «m (z + h) + sinh m (y — h) sin m (z +A); 
and these are the co-ordinates employed by Kirchoff. 

When % is made indefinitely great, these expressions may be replaced by 
(omitting constant factors, and remembering that the axis of 2 is drawn vertically 
upwards); 

pe" (cos my — sin my) + €" (cos mz — sin mz), 
:and then, when z= 0, ; 2 


if | mb= i, 
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giving Kirchoff’s solution of standing waves parallel to a shore sloping at 45° 
(Abhandlungen, II, p. 434). 

Returning to the original axes, the second value of $ givés, when m is small, 
so that m?, . . .. may be neglected, 


= 2myz; 
or, restoring the periodie faetor, we may put 


p = 2myz sin nt, 
and then (=; 
also, 


so that 





so that the free surface of the liquid remains plane during this kind of wave 
motion. Also, b= m (y! — 2) sin nt, 

so that the liquid particles oscillate in rectangular hyperbolas (Kir choff ΗΝ 
lungen, 11, p. 436). 


19. Standing Waves across a Channel of 120°. 


Let us now attempt the solution of the corresponding waves in a canal the 
sides of which slope at angles of 30° to the horizon, and are therefore inclined 
to each other at an angle of 120°. 
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First, we notice that we can begin with an algebraical solution by putting, 
as the simplest.case, 


$ = ΑΦ cós nt, 
where o = f — 3ye t ἠδ), 
and the corresponding stream function 
| B= Sy — y? 


= y (4/3 — y)(zr/3 + y), 


which vanishes when y = + 24/3, showing that the boundary conditions are 
satisfied, and also, | : 


| D + wh = (z + ty)? + P. 
Then, at the free surface z = A, 
a = 81? — 8)”, D= — 38h; 
ar, | 
so that a = Ÿ; 


and, therefore, l= h. 
The free surface is now a parabolic cylinder, for 


a = 84 (f? — y?) cos nt, 


n = (4? — y?) sin nt. 





y 
For waves of a higher order, let us attempt the solution by. putting 
© w= cos mu + cos mBu + cos meu, 


where w-as-d iy; 
15 = D P, 


à 1 1 . | T 
and Parl, Bag ge Pam give. 
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Then, at the boundary ve = 2/3, 
w = cos (1 + 24/ 3) mz + cos + (1—24/3)(14- eee + cos la + iv 3)ma ` 


— cos (1 + iv 3) mz + cos 2mz + cos (— 1 + $4/ 3) z, 
a real quantity, so that ¥ = 0. | 
Again, at the boundary y = — 24/3, w is ; real and ÿ— 0. These conditions 
Will also be satisfied by putting - 


w = sin mu — sin mBu + sin mp, 
so that generally we can put 


w = sin m (u — a) — sin m (Bu + a) + sin m (Bu — a); 
so that, since 


Buta = X 344 M) + ty i8); 
Bu — az= ος σος ο ο. 


ᾧ = sin m (z — a) cosh my — sin gm 8 + z + 2a) cosh -5-m (y — 29/3) 


c sin -ᾱ- m (y 3 — z — 2a) cosh -ᾱ- m (y + 24/3), 


B= cos m (z — a) sinh my — cos m (y 3 + 3 + 2a) sinh + m (y — za 3) 


| — cos 5: m (y 3 — z — 2a) sinh Sm (y + sw 3)... 
Putting y = 2/3, | 
© P = cos m (z —a) sinh mz4/ 8 — cos m (z — o) sinh mz4/ 3 = 0, 
and putting y = —z4/3, | 
D = — cos m (z — a) sinh mz4/ 8 — cos m (— z + a) sinh (— πιραγ' 3) = 0, 
so that the boundary conditions are satisfied. 
Expanded in ascending powers of (z + ix), we shall find 


1 
.. αμ i 


so that when m is small, and më, ....can be neglected, we obtain the previous 
algebraical solution. 
At the free surface z = À we must have 
z ob 
[uL = D 5 
oa . 
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- for all values of y; and, therefore, since we may write 
o = sinm(z— a) cosh my . 


se ek ; 
— 2sin > m (z + 2a) cosh πια 9 ον my cos mya 3 


+2 cos m (z + 2a) sinh : man/ 3 sinh + ο my Sin i my 3, 


2 
195 — mi cos m (a — a) cosh my 


65 | 
— ml {cos y e + 2a) ον V3 sin m (z + 2a) 


sinh > man 3} cosh + 9 "y cos + mys 3 
+ ml [sim me 2a) sinh  min/3 T3 cós- m (e + 2a) 


TA sd 
cosh mas 3} sinh y my sin -y mea 8; 


. therefore, at the free surface z =, 

ml cos m (ἦν — a) = sin m (A— a), (I) 
ml {cos = m(h Paeh -ᾱ- mha 8 + V3 sin -y m (h+ 2a) sinh 2 τίν) 
=2sintm a + 2a) cosh + mie. ^ xui 
ml [a sin - — m (h + 2a) sinh + g Mn ὃ +v ὃ cos t m m (cr x cosh" πίων 3} 
= 9 cos + m * sk 2a) sinh + Fd : Fd (ITI) 

three re for M mh, a and l. > | | 

From (11) and (III), eliminating ml, 
cos? $ m (h + 2a) sinh mha/3 + 4/3 sin m (A + 2a) sinh? 3 mh/ 8. 


Sm sin? E m (ἦν + 2a) sinh mha/3 + 4/3 sin m (A + 22) cosh? + mha/ 8; 
or, sinh mha/ 3 = 4/3 sin m (h + 2a). (IV) 
Also, from (IT) and (III), | 
1 ml cosh Y MAN 3 ΄ 
tan -> m (h + 2a)  — M — 
i 2 cosh Uu mh 3 — mA 3 sinh ES φιλια 3 


ml 8 cosh i mh4/3 — 2 sinh 3 mha/ 8 


Znan; 


ml sinh E min 3 
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so that , 


i 27? sinh mha/ 3 = 9ml4/ 8 ( cosh? Y mh α/ 3 + sinh? mha! 3) 


— = mèl sinh mhy/ 3 — 2 sinh mha 3; 


or, i à ml + E =a/3 coth mA4/3. 


From (1), : ml = tan m (h— a), 
so that 


ml + i = 2 cosec 2m (h — a); 


Or, : sin 2m (h — a) = 25 tanh mh 4/3. 
From (IV) and (VJ), HE 
sin mh cos 2ma + eos mh sin 2ma = FH sinh mh 4/3, 
2 


sin 2mh cos 2ma — cos 2mh sin 2ma = 3 tanh mh 4/3; 
and, therefore, 


A/ 3 sin 3mh cos 2ma = sinh mh 4/ 3 (cos 92m + UA , 
α/ 3 sin 3mh sin 2ma = sinh mA 4/3 (sin 2mh — cervus s 
Squaring and adding, to eliminate a, 
3 sin? 3 mh ae 4 cos 8 mh 4 4 ; 
- sinh? mh 4/3 cosh mh 4/3 ^ eosh!mhaA/3? 
or, denoting cos 3mh by a, and cosh mh 1/3 by B, - 
glove e ded a 44 
#— 1i B Bg 
reducing to 
Bt + 4a 83 + 30°76? — 4a 8 — 4 — 0, 
or (8* + 20,8) = (a8 + 2}, | 
| β' + 248 = (αβ + 2); 
so that g 4r ag — 2, 
or | E 43a8-—2;: 
«= — 8 + 2/0, 
or 3a = — 8 — 2/8; 
cos 3mh = — cosh mh 4/3 + 2 sech mA V8, 
or 3 cos 3mh = — cosh mh 4/ 3 — 2 sech mh 4/3, 


the period equations. 


e 


(VD 
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Having found a value of mh from these equations, inen a and ml are 
determined. 

On examination, however, the second of these period equations will be 
found to have no real roots, while the only real roots of the first equation will be 
found to be given by mA — 0, repeated six times, giving the previous algebra- 
ieal solution; this is seen by investigating the intersections of the curves 
y =cotxwy 3 and z= —cosha + 2 sech x, or y = 3 cos xa/ 3 and zz: — cosh x — 2 
sech x, where œ = mA/3. 

If, however, we put 
" w = sinh m (u — a) — sinh m (Bu + a) + sinh m (Bu — a), 

en 


® = sinh m (z — a) cos my — sinh E m (y/3 + z + 2a) cos E m (y — z4/ 3). 
+ sinh + m (ya/ 3 — z — 2a) cos i m (y + 24/3); 


P = — cosh m (z — a) sin my + cosh $ m3 + 2 + 20)sin -ᾱ- m (y — 24/3) 


+ cosh -y m(y/3 ---ᾱ--- 2a) sin + m(y + 20/3); 


so that B= 0, when y = + 24/3, and the boundary conditions are satisfied. 
Then, exactly as before, from the free surface condition 





199 
a T 
when z =A, for all values of y, we shall find - . 
ml = tanh m (h — a), l (I) 
sin mha/3 = 4/3 sinh m (h + 2a), - (V) 
UN. d cot mh 4/3 , (V) 
sinh 2m (A — a) = J5 tan mh 3, (VI) 
A 2 cosh må 
α/ 3 sinh 3mÀ cosh 2ma = sinh mh/3 (cosh 2mh + mer 
d : ates T , . 2 sinh mh 
A/3 sinh 3mh sinh 2ma = sinh mh 4/3 (sinh 2mh πρὸ, 


whence, eliminating « by squaring and subtracting, we obtain the period 
equation 


3 sinh? ὃ mh 2 cosh mh 2 sinh mh 
sinh? mh 4/3 ο (cosh Mes cos mh carat) (sinh mh — ‘cos mh 4/3 s) 


. 4 cosh 3 mh 
à TOES cos mh 4/3 + 





cos? τ A/3 
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equivalent to 
cosh 3mh = — cos mh 4/ 3 + 2sec mh 4/8, 


or 3 cosh 3mA = — cos mh A/ 8 — 2sec mh 4/3, 
the new period equations, which by inspection have an infinite number of real 
roots. ᾿ | 

Transfer the axis of æ to the edge of the water on one bank, and expand w 
in descending powers of &"^, retaining only the leading terms, supposing A is 
made infinite; we shall thus obtain Kirchoff's expression for the motion of 
standing waves on a shore sloping at 30? to the horizon (Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, II, p. 434). 

To do this we must begin by writing y — h4/3 for y, and z +A for z; and 


then D = sinh m (z + À — a) cos m (y — h 4/3) 
— sinh ~$- m (yv 3 + 5— 9h + 2a) cos Em (y — 24/8 — 2h /8) 


+ sinh I m (y v3 — à — 4h — 2a) cos T m (y + 2/38). ` 
Now, when ἦ is indefinitely great, the period equation gives sec mA4/ 3 =, 
cos mh 4/3 = 0; so that 
D = sinh m (z + h — a) sin my 


— sinh >” (y 4/3 + 2— 2h + 2a) sin - m (y —24/3) 


+ sinh 5 m (y /3 — z — 4h — 2a) cos my +a). 
Also, when h= œ , m — 1, and therefore tanh m (A — a) = 1, so that 
cosh m(h—a)= sinh m (h — a) = + exp m(h—a) = C, suppose; 
and, therefore, retaining the leading terms, 
b= Be" sin my . 


— Bg-in 932-2 gin i m (y — z 4/3) 


τς 2Bg-" O+ togim (18-2 cog - m (y 1-5 4/3). 
But from equation (IV) 
sin mh 4/3 = 1= 438 sinh m (h + 2a) = 4/3 exp m (h + 2a), 


so that we may replace 
2977 AHA by 473, 
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and then the value of ® agrees with that given is Kirchoff, changing the sign of 
2, as our axis of z is drawn vertically upwards. 


Then 1 — — Be" cos my + Be- "v Y**2 cog i m (y — z 4/3) 
+ BV δε ΜΥΣ”) gin — m (y + 2 4/38); 
so that 
o-rEp-—.B exp( mz — 3m) + BA/3exp (mBwu — iz) 4- B exp ACTE — — > im). 


To verify that in this case, where z — 0, 





ae = n 
it is convenient to notice that > = x ; so that 
QU 
a = MP 
oy ᾿ 


where z= 0; and we may put z — 0 before differentiating with respect to y, 
which simplifies the work. 


© 20. Progressive Waves in a Channel of 120°. 


Just as from Kelland's solution for progressive waves in a channel of 90° 
we obtained the solution for standing waves across the channel by replacing the 
hyperbolie functions partially by circular functions, so, conversely, from the 


above solution for standing waves across a channel of 120°, we shall obtain the 
4 
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solution for progressive waves by replacing the circular functions by the corre- 
sponding hyperbolic functions. Then, for progressive waves, we can put 
$ = AD cosy 2 (ma — nt), 


where 
: x 1 1 
d = sinh m (z — a) cosh my — sinh > m (yv 3 + z + 2a) cosh -z m (y — 24/3) 
+ sinh l m (y 3 — z — 2a) cosh a (y + 2/3), 
Qo ΟΦ 
and then oy + δρ = 20; 
29. st 99. 
so that AS t3 = 0; 


so that the equation of continuity is RN. 
We shall also find that when 





(1) — 33, 2 = V3 2, 
when | 

— oo oo. 
(IT) zA/ 8 H ου = —4/ 3 ED 7 


so that the boundar y conditions are satisfied. 
To satisfy the free surface conditions, it is convenient to express ! Pi in the 
equivalent form 


P = sinh m(z— a) cosh my — sinh --- mf(V3-+1)y + 2a} cosh + nd 





2 2 
1 1 
+ sinh ο m ((4/3 — 1) z — 2a} cosh gen 
and then the free surface conditions that 
ob κ 
i 39. 
where z = h, for all values of y, is satisfied if 


mi = tanh m (h — o) 


= (V3 + 1) tanh > m {(ν 3 — 1) h— 2a] 


= (α/ ὃ — 1) Her m{(/3+ 1h+ 2a}; 
or, putting m (h—a) — y, 
mi = tan hy = (13 + D tanh y —— y G —A/3) mh) 


=(v 3 — 1) tanh | > (3 + 3) mh — y}. 
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From these conditions we find that 
2 coth y — coth l(s— 4/3) mh + coth -y (3 + 4/3) πι 
or tanh y is an RU mean between 
tanh À -z (8 — 4/3) mh and tanh = ee L(g +43) mh, 
and by elimination d y we dign the period ΠΡ 
{ coth + --- (8—4/3) mh+coth 1 > (3+4 sy) 
Bes: (3—4/ 3) mh — coth L 1 (3 44/3) da — 4, 


equivalent to D 
(2—A4/8)cosh (3-- / 3) mh + (2 +4 3) cosh (3 —4/ 3) mh — cosh(2mh4/ 3) —3—0. 

But on investigation it will be found that the only real root of this equation 
in mh is mh — 0, repeated four times, so that progressive waves of this type in a 
channel of 120? are unstable. 

To represent such an unstable state of wave motion, let us change all the 
hyperbolic functions in Φ into the corresponding circular functions, and put 

Q = ® cosh y 2 (mx — nt), 

in order that the equation of continuity may be satisfied. 

Then we have 

1 


È = sin m (z — a) cos my — sin + m (y ^/ 3 + z+ 2a) cos um (y — 24/3) 


+ sin = my 3— %— 2a) cos E m (y + 84/3); 





| od , FP 
so that. ES. ELLE 
Then we shall find 
| οὗ . οὗ. 
ὦ | where y = 24/3, Ὅν 8 zu 
(II) where y — — 24/3, 7 gea 2>, 


so that the boundary conditions are aie. 
Also, thé conditions at the free surface z = A are satisfied if 
ml = tan m (h — a) 
1 


= (/3+ 1) tan =m} (v3 — 1)h— 2a} 


=(v3—1)tan + m ( (3 4-1) +a}; a 
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or, mi = tan y 


= (3 + 1) tan {y — + 6-- 3) mh} 


= (v 3 — 1) tan + (B+V3)mi y}, 
if we write Φ in the form | 
® = sin m (z — a) cos my 
+ sin E: m { (4/3 —1)z — 2a} cos i m(/3+ 1)y 
— sin " m 1 (v3 + 1)z + 2a} cos = m (4/3 — 1)y. 
As before, we shall find that tan y is an harmonic mean between 
tan i (3 — 1/3) mh and tan E (3 + α/ 8) mh, 

and that the period equation is 


A/8 {cot + (3 — 4/3) mh — cot? -ᾱ- (3 + v3) mi} 


= {eot + + (8— V3) mh + cot -ᾱ- (94/8) mh} =4, 
or 
(2— 4/3) cos (3 + 3) mh + (2+ 1/3) cos(3 — v 3) mh — cos (amha/ 8) — 8=0, 
an equation with an infinite number of real roots. 


This last value’ of D will be useful in attempting to investigate the. bore or 
tidal wave in a river, 


21. General Wave Motion across a Channel with Plane Sides Sloping at Any Angle. 


- Putting, as before, 
u=z + iy=r (cos ὃ + i sin 9), and w = $ + dy, 
and supposing the sides to slope equally at an angle a = x/2n to the dorso 
let us attempt the general solution by putting 
w = P, cos (u + αι) + P, cos (B, + αι) 
+ P, cos (Bt + as) +... + Po 1 008 (Bu + 0s 1); 

where 8” = — 1, so that 8 = e^, 9" =i. 

Then we must determine the P’s and a’s, so as to satisfy the boundary con- 
ditions that 4j — 0 or w is real at the sides $ = + (n — 1)a. The form will be 
different according as n is odd or even. 
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A. When n is odd, we must have the Ps all real, and 


Pj=P,= Ps =....=A, suppose; 
P,\=P,;= P, =.... = B, suppose; 
also, Oy = — Oy Oy = — y =E ... n = y, a real quantity; 
Oy = — == — q = . . . . = 10, an imaginary. 


Hence ! | 
w= À {cos (u + y) + cos (Bu — y) + cos (Bu + y) + ....} 
+ B{cos (Bu + δ) + cos (Bu — i8) + cos (B® u+ id) +... «5 


or, as it may be written, 


= À {cos(u + y) + cos (Bu — y) + cos (8*u + y) +.. .} 
+ B {cosh (u + ὃ) + cosh (Bu — ὃ) + cosh (B*u + ὃ) + ....}, 


involving, however, only three disposable constants, 4/B, y and δ. 
When n = 3, this agrees with the expressions previously obtained, and. the 
three equations of condition at the free surface gave the period equation for 
mh, the equation for /, and the equation for y or ô, with A or B alternately 
zero. | 
But if we attempt to satisfy the conditions at the free surface with 
n=5,17,....,we shall have more equations to satisfy than the disposable 
‘constants mh, ml, A/B, y and à, so that the free surface conditions cannot be 
satisfied. 
Separating w into its real and imaginary parts, we find 
$ = A cos(z + y) cosh y + B cosh (z + ὃ) cos y 
+ À cot (2 cos 2a — y sin 2a — y) cosh (z sin 2a + y cos 2a) 
+ B cosh (z cos 2a, — y sin 2a — ὃ) cos (z sin Θα + y cos 2a); 


9 4 9 o9 9 o9 93 $9 89 » ο 0 4 » * 9 P$ 9 e 9 ὁ 9*9 9 ? 9 3» » * 5» 4 * » € ο ο 


aj — — À sin (z+ y) sinh y + B sinh (z + ὃ) sin y 
. — À sin (z cos 2a — y sin 2a — y) sinh (zsin 2a + y cos 2a) 
+ B sinh (z cos 2a — y sin 2a — δ) sin (2 sin 2a + y cos 2a). 


B. When" is even, the boundary conditions lead to 


Βις- Ρις: Ρις... .Ξ AB, 
P, = P,=P,=....= 4 — iB, 
Pos Pee ty ell. 


p,— P,=Py=....=D, 
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and all the a’s must vanish. Then T 
w= (A + iB)(cos u + cos Btu + cos Blu +...) 
+ (4 — £B)(cos Bu + cos Bu + cos Blu +... .) 
+ C (cos Bu + cos Bu + cos Bu +....) 

. 4- D(cos Bu + cos Bu + cos Blu 4- . . . .), 
involving three arbitrary constants, the ratios of A, B, C, D, so that we have 
not enough disposable constants to satisfy the free surface conditions for an even 
number greater than 2. 

We may suppose the sides of the channel to slope to the horizon at any 
angles which are the same or different multiples of an n™ part of a right angle, 
and determine the P's and o/s from the above general expression for w; thus, 
for a channel the sides of which slope at 60° to the horizon we shall find 

= À {cos (u + iy) + cos (Bu — iy) + cos (Btu + iy)} 

+ B {cosh (u + 49) + cosh (Bu — iô) + cosh (Bu + 1δ)}, 
where 95 — — 1; but in this, as in the other cases, the free surface conditions 
cannot be αλβ σα, 

Again, if one side slopes at 30? and the other at 60°, we shall find 

w = (A+ iB) cos u + E cos Bu + (A — iB) cos Gu 
+ (C+ 4D) cos ff*u + F cos Btu + (O — iD) cos Bu. 
1 
6 
w = (A + iB) cos r8? + E cos r8? + (A — iB) cos r8" 
+ (€ + iD) cos r8" + F cos r8* + (C — iD) cos 78", 
which is real, since 8? and — β', 65 and @" are conjugate imaginaries. 
` Again, if `= — «, u= r7, and 
w = (À + iB) cos r8-1+ E cos r+ (A — iB) cos r8 
+ (€ + iD) cos r8? + E cos v8* + (C — iD) cos v8*, 


which also is real, and therefore ẹ = 0. 


For, if $= 2a, where a = — x, then u = 78, and 


22. Waves against a Uniformly Sloping Shore. 


Let us attempt in a similar manner to determine. Kirchoff's general expres- 
sions for wave motion against a beach sloping uniformly at an angle α to the 
horizon (Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 431). ᾿ 
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Suppose, now, that the axis of z is drawn vertically downwards, and let 
y zy + iz =r (cos ὃ -- sin δ), 
so that ἃ =a at the surface of the shore. 
If we put 


p=n—1 


w=o+n= XP, exp i (Bu + αρ), 
2Ξ0 


where αΞξπ/2η, then we must have 4, = 0, and therefore w real, when $= €, 


and consequently u = 78, where 8” = — 1, 8^ — 4. Then 
w = ΣΕ, exp (rg? *! + αρ) 
= ΣΕ, exp (r8" *»*1 + ta,), 


and for this to be real, we must have P,,_,==0, and 
P, and P,,.., conjugate imaginaries, as also ia, and ta, 


on 9 3 
[f - ce [14 [11 y ο) 

P, Pais ται on) 
κκ [1 κ“ 66 [11 i 

P, Pin 4 Wg Ίο» — 45 


P,,- is real, and also o, _:. | 

We may then write P,exp ia) and P, ,exp io, , in the form A, exp iyo 
and A, exp (— iyọ) without loss of generality, and similar expressions for 
P,exp4o,,...., and replace P, exp ia,_, by Anı, so that now 

p=n—2 f 
w= Ὁ A, [exp {— r sin (6 + pa) + ir cos (3 + pa) + iy] 


p= 


| + exp {—rsin(3 + 2n—p—2.a) + tr cos(3 + 2n — p —2.a)—iy,}] 
+ A, ,exp {—#rsin (3 --n — 1.a) + w cos (8 + n —1.a)], 


Vou. IX. 
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giving $ and ψ, satisfying the equation of continuity, and satisfying the boundary 
condition that d = 0 and w therefore real when 3 = a= π/2η. 
At the free surface $ — 0 we must have 


19 à 
191 = — 9, ου Lag = — 


for all values of 7. 
But op | OV 
TOS — Oz? 
so that we must have ] Oy -- 


for all values of r at the free surface $ —0; and we may put $ = 0 in $ and ψ 
before differentiation, which simplifies the caleulations considerably. 
‘Now, putting 3 — 0, 
p—a—2 ` ` 
o= > A, {exp (— r sin pa) cos (r cos pa + Yp) 


.p=0 


+ exp (— sin p + 2.a) cos (r cos p + 2.a + γρ)} 
+ A, exp (— sin n — 1.a) cos (r cos n — 1.2), 
ap = ΣΑ, {exp (— v sin po) sin (r cos pa + γρ) 
= — exp (— r sin p + 2.α) sin (r cos p + 2. at yYp)} 
+ A, a4 exp(— r sin n — 1.a) sin (r cos n — 1.4), 


e = ΣΑ, {exp (— r sin pa) cos (r cos pa + pa + Yp) 


— exp (— 7 sin p + 2.0) cos (r cos p + 2.a + p + 2.0+%)} 
+ A, ., exp(— sin n — 1.a) cos (r cos n — 1.a d n — 1. a). 


Equating coefficients in $ and = of exp(— v sin po), we have 


e 
Αν cos (r + y) 
== À, cos (r + yo); 
A, cos (7 cosa + γι) 
= À, cos (r cosa +a + γι), 
À, cos (r cos 2a + γι) + À, cos (r eos 2a + yo) 
= A, cos (r cos 2a + 2a + γι) — Ay cos (r cos 2a + 2a + Yo); 
A, cos (r cos δα + ys) + A, cos (r cos δα + γι) 
= À, cos (7 cos 8a + 3a + yg) — À, cos (7 cos 8a + 3a +), 
À, cos (r cos 4a + γι) + À, cos (r cos 4a + Ya) 
= A, cos (r cos 4a + 4a + y4) — À, cos (7 cos 4a + 4a + y) 


UR teh ο QE LE ταὶ E MP E cer RC ie: KR. UE ἃν ᾱ; o II: RICE ο... 
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A, 1 cos (r cos n — 1.a) + Ars cos (r cos m — 1.a + y, ϱ) 
= A,_, cos (r con —1.a 4- n— 1.o) — A, 4 cos (f cos n —1i.a.d-n —1.a + Yas) 

Apg COS y, s 
= — Á, cos (na + γρ...) 
= Ang 81,5. 

The first equation is satisfied iental and the second is satisfied by 

A,= 0, which makes all the odd A's vanish, and then the even 435 are deter- 
mined by 


A, sin (r cos 2a + a + γρ) sin a = A, sin (7 cos 2a + a + yn) COS &, 


; : - à 1 
A, sin (r cos 4a + 2a +74) sin.2a = A, sin (r cos 4a + 2x + y — 37 ) cos 2a, 
giving pu A, sin a = A, cosa, 
À, sin 20 = À, cos 2a, 


CCC c3 5 ο ὁ 9 1; 5 


and fg = Yo — 


o9 9 9 9 c9 9 c9 9» $9 $5 9 5 5 : 


The form of the result is different according as n is addi or even. 
A. If n is odd = 2m + 1, then the final equations are 
Aon, COS (r cos 2ma) + Ay,» cos (r cos 2ma + ys, ο) 
= Agm COS (r cos 2ma + 2ma) — Arm — cos (r cos Άπια + 2ma + ys, .3); 
or, | i 


X | ; | 1 | 
Aom Sin (r cos Ώπια-|-πια) sin ma = As, ο sin(r eos 2ma-1-ma-i- y am — 2— a 7 eos ma, 


giving Am Sin ma, — Άρη. COS ME, 
and | 
Yam- = ο τη 
also, | A, 31 Åm = 0. 
Then Yom—4 = M, 
| Y2m-—6— ο το 


B. If n is even, = 2m, ΠῚ A,» does not vanish; so that tan y, ., = Ξ1, 


Yana = ES z, whence the other values of y are determined. 
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Suppose, for instance, n = 4; then a= = z, and 


8 
1 3 
. RETZ Yo ο πι 
also, | À = Ay cot a = A, (v 2 + 1), 
agreeing with Kirchoff's results. 
Again, suppose n = 5, a = i LE 
.1 
then Ys ο πι yo 77 76 
also, A, = A, cota, τὸ 
A, = A, cot 2a = A, cot α cot 2a. 

For: n= 2, n= = τς 
.and for n= 83, y= i 5 Ay — À cot a= Aq 3, 


agreeing with the results given b: Kirchoff (Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 434). 


. 98. Algebraical Solution of Waves against a Sloping Beach. 


We can satisfy the equation of continuity and the boundary condition that 
ip = 0 when X = a = z/2n by putting 
ψ + ip = 1” (eos nd + à sin nd) 
+ Aar cos (n — 1.3 + a) + ἡ sin (n — 1. à + a), 
+ Αναζ ουδ (n — 2.3 + 2a) + à sin (n — 3. 9 + 2a) }, 
+ 


e 9 9 o 9 9 à 3 c3 ο c9 € o? ο c* $9 à 9 3 ο 9 * ^» 9 * * * 9 » 8$ 5» 9 * * * 


+ Αμα” (cos na + ἡ sin na), 
equivalent to 
V + ip = u"+ AaBu t Ag), +... 
an. algebraical function of 
u= y + iz =r (cos à + ? sin à); 


and then = 0 when $= a, Since na = nm 


Put y= 7" cos n3 — Αγαγ" cos (n —1.3 + a) 
+ Aa? cos (n — 2.3 + 2a) — Aga?" ὃ cos (n — 8.8 + 3a) 


and then at the free surface 3 — 0 we shall have 


UE 
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for all values of 7, if 
| Asina =n, 
A, sin 2a = (n — 1) A, cosa, 
A; sin δα = (n — 2) A, cos 2a, 


A, sin na = A, cos (n — 1) a; 
n equations for determining Αι, Αν, 45, ... . Αν. 

Here the motion increases indefinitely with y and z, so we must seek to 
determine possible boundaries to limit the motion, and to contain the liquid in 
a finite cylinder. 


Suppose, for instance, n = 3; then for a = om, | 


"o 4,26, 4=12, 4,— 6; 
so that b+ ip m (ri — 


and with a new origin 





a + iĝ = τὰ + const., 
the algebraical motion previously investigated in a channel of 120°. 
Again, suppose n= 4, a= g7 then 
A, sina = 4, À, sin 2a = 34, cosa, Asin 3a = 24, cos 2a, A, = 44908 δα, 
giving | 
so that 
a) = 14 cos 49 É dar 


A, = 4 coseca, A, = 6 cosec a, A, — 24 coseca, «Αι 24; 


3 €08 (30 + a) _ Gary? 508 (28 E 2a) 4. 94) cos ( + 3à) 
sin α sin sin α 


one factor of which vds be v cos ( + δα), and the HR factor equated to zero 
will give the equation of a curve which can be used to limit the motion, which 
therefore takes place across a cylinder, the section of which is as in the figure. 
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24. Wave Motion in a Cone. 
If we put Q = z1" sin ns, 
employing the cylindrical co-ordinates 7, ὃ, z, then the equation of continuity 


οφ 10$ οφ , HH 
a + > or + Pas + οφ = 


is satisfied; also, at the free surface z = A, 


7 9 — 


d = ; 





so that the length of the equivalent M; pendulum of the wave motion is ^. 
We must now seek to determine the shape of a vessel which will contain 
liquid having the above given motion. 
Supposing the vessel is of revolution, then along a menini section, the 


axis being vertical, 
dz dr . 





0p ορ 7 
oz or 
ds dz dr , 
| T" sna — nr”! sin nd? 
or, nzdz = rdr; 
so that nz! = 7? + const. 


is the equation of a meridian section, which is therefore in general a hyperbola, 
except when the constant is zero, when it degenerates into two straight lines. 

The vessel is therefore a hyperboloid of revolution, including a cone of 
vertical angle 2 tan—l4/n as a particular case. 
| If f n= 1, ĝ =4z, 
the same as for the algebraical motion across a channel of 90°. 

The stream lines are rectangular hyperbolas, so. that the boundary may be 
supposed a horizontal cylinder on a vertical cone of which the vertical sections 
are rectangular hyperbola: ; 

f 5-2, P= xyz, 
and the vertical angle of the cone is 2 tan^!J/z. 
The differential equations of the stream lines are now 
ada = ydy = zdz, 
so that we may suppose the containing vessel, in its most Papa form, a i 


boloid whose equation is 
aa? + by? + cz? = constant, 
subject to the condition α-- b-4- c0 
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Genemi; for any value of. n, we may suppose vertical meridian plane 


diaphragms, given in position. by 
cos n8 = 0, 


to be introduced without disturbing the motion. 


Also, since 29 — = 0, this kind of wave motion will be iustos by any 


oz 
capillarity of the free surface. 


25. Wave Motion in a Oyiinder. 


In seeking the particular solutions of the above equation of continuity in 
cylindrical co-ordinates, if we assume that $ has a factor sin n3, so that the 
wave motion may be limited by vertical meridian diaphragms, given by 
cos n3 = 0, then 


d EE. 2 229 — np = 0; 


and if we further assume that $ - a factor cosh (kz + GB), the other factor 
being a a function of r only, then 


59-99 + Ur — ni) = 0, 


` Bessel's differential equation; so τ we may put 
= cosh (kz + B) J, (kr) sin n3, 
as a type of the particular solutions of the equation of continuity. 
A single term of this nature is appropriate for determining wave motion 
inside a vertical circular cylinder. f 


Since 9$ — 0 at the. base, 2 —0, therefore 0 = 0; also, at the free surface, 





Oz 
2=h, 1.2 — 
| , la =, 
or kl = coth kh; l 
and ἦν is determined from the condition that at the cylindrical boundary v = a, 
= 0, or J (a) = 0.. 


This kind of wave motion in a cylinder has been ος, investigated 
by Lord Rayleigh. 


When n — 4 ++ , where ὁ denotes an integer, then the corresponding Bes- 


- sel’s function is an algebraical and trigonometrical function of r, so that we can 
obtain a corresponding solution for wave motion in the space bounded by the 


cylinder and two diametral planes inclined at an angle 2x/(%+1);e g. 
2 9 


“ - 


τ T 
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Lectures on the Theory of Reciprocants. 


By Pnorzsson Sytvesrer, F. R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. 


[Reported by JAMES Hamon, M. A.] 


LECTURE XVII. 


The fundamental reciprocants for extent 3, given in the last lecture, agree 
with the irreducible invariants of a binary cubic both in number and type, with 
the single exception that the degree of the cubiè discriminant is lower by unity 
than that of the reciprocant corresponding toit. When the extent is raised to 
4, both the discriminant and its analogue cease to rank among the irreducible 
forms, the former being expressible as a rational integral funcion of invariants 
of lower degree, and the latter as a similar function of reciprocants. But the 
increase of extent introduces three additional reciprocants whose leading terms 
are de, ace and aa’, whereas the. additional invariants are only two in number 
and begin with ae and ace respectively. 

— The irreducible reciprocants of extent 4 are as follows: 


deg. wt. 
1.0 a, 
2.2 4M = 4ac — 5b, 
3.8 A -ad-—3abe + 203, 
3.4 P, = 50ad’e — 175abd + 28ac + 105b," 


4.6 (ace) = 800a?ce — 1000aD*e — 875a°d? + 2450abed — 1344ac° — 9606, 
5.8 (ae) = 625a%e? — 4375a°bde — 49700ace + 1286 25ab’ce — 78750b%e 
+ 65125a'cd? — 61250ab?d? — 156800abc'd + 183'150D*cd 
+ 84868ac* — 1021650168. 2 








* P, is the protomorph of minimum degree; the other protomorph, B, which will be used when we 
treat of Principiants, is, when dé in io of the irreducible forms, ` 


= =e (aP, — 19832). 


‘Vou. iX. 
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The similar list of invariants for the quartic is 


deg. wt. 
1.0 a, 
2.2 ac — UP, 


8.3 wd — 8abe + 26°, 
2.4 ae — Abd + 80, 
= 8.6 ace — Ve — ad? + 2bcd — e. 
To obtain the fundamental forms of extent 4 we have to combine M, A'and 
the Quasi-Diseriminant 
(abc?) = 1256P — Τδθαδεῶ + 500aD?d + 2560 + 165aD*c? — 800δ΄ο 
with the additional Protomorph 
P, = 50a — 175abd + 2ac? + 10500. 
in such a manner that the combination contains a factor a. The removal of this 
factor gives rise to a form of lower degree, and the process is repeated as often 
as possible. 
Calling that portion of any form whith does not contain α its residue, the 
residue of 4M is — 5d”, that of (ad?) being — 3005'e, and that of P, being 
1058c. Thus 16.MP, — 7 (ad?) | 


contains the factor a, and leads to qe of the type 6; 4, 4, which is the 
analogue to the Catalecticant 


a b c 
b c dj 
ο d e 


The for m (ad) now ceases to be a groundform (= irreducible form) and | is 
replaced by the Quasi- νο Ag ce), ae 


(ad?) = — T MP,— -> a (ace). 


Similarly, the Cubic Discriminant, a eno quà ihe letters a, b, c, d, 
- becomes reducible when a new letter, e, is introduced, and is then replaced by the 
Catalecticant. 

We now come to an extra form which has no ami in invariants. The 
residue of the Quasi-Catalecticant (a?ce) is — 3502, and consequently 


Pi — 252M (ορ) 


divides by a numerical multiple of a (as it happens by 4a) and yields the form 
(a2), whose type is 8; 5, 4. 
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Here the deduction of new fundamental forms comes to an end on account 
of the appearance of e in the residue of (a). It would have ended sooner 
but for the apparently accidental non-appearance of the term b'g (of the same 
type 6; 4, 4 as bc?) in the residue of (ace). Had this term appeared, no combi- 
nation could have been made leading to a new groundform after (ace). We are 
able to show from à priori considerations that it cannot exist. - | 

For the arguments in the annihilator V, up to 3, inclusive, are 


POr, abQ,, acd,, Das add,, and -bed,. 


If, now, the term ub?d were to form part of a Pure Reciprocant, b3, oper- 
` ating upon it would give ub; but every other portion of the operator would 
necessarily give terms containing one or other of the letters æ, c. Since such 
terms cannot destroy ub’, we must have ub — 0. Hence the term in question | 
is necessarily non-existent. 

The method of combining the protomorphs which we have followed shows 
that the fundamental reciprocants of extent 4 are connected inter se by the two 
relations or syzygies 


7 (256.47. - 125.4?) — 16aMP, + a? (a’ce) = 0, 
Pi — 252M (ace) — 4a (αὖθ) = 0. 


The invariants of the binary quartic.are connected by only one syzygy, 
similar to the first of these; the second has no analogue in the theory of Inva- 
riants. It has been shown that the irreducible reciprocants of extent 3 are 
connected by the syzygy | 

256M + 1254? — a (afd*) = 0. 


Substituting in this for the Quasi-Discriminant (ad) its value expressed in terms 
of the fundamental forms of extent 4, by means of the equation 
n 16MP, — 7 (ad?) = a (ce), 


we obtain the first of the above syzygies. By a precisely similar substitution, 
the syzygy connecting the invariants of the quartic is derived from the one 
which connects the invariants of the cubic. 

Every reciprocant of extent 4 is & rational integral function of the six 
fundamental forms given in the table; and, by means of the syzygies, powers, 
but not products, of A and P, can be removed from this function. For the first 
syzygy gives Æ and the second gives P{as a rational integral function of the 


1] 
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four remaining forms a, M, (ce), and (ae). Hence every reciprocant of extent 
4 is of one or other of the forms 
. o, Ab, Pb, APA, 

where ® does not contain either A or P, but is a rational integral function of 
the other four fundamental forms. ; 

Let the four forms which appear in ® occur raised to the powers x, A, u, v, 
respectively, in one of its terms. Since the degree-weights of these four forms 
are 1.0, 2.2, 4.6 and 5.8, 


. any such term may be represented by. 
a“ (a^?) (a a^ y (aa). 
Thus the totality of the terms in ® will be represented br 


NA Hu A yi gv i 
Σα" (a a?) (a x) (aa = — (1— a)(1— @2?)(1 — aa*)(1— a5?) . 





Now, À, P, and AP, have the degree- weights 
3.3, 3.4 and 6. 7, 
and consequeritly the totality of terms in 
o, AD, P and ΑΡ, 
(4. e. the totality of the pure reciprocants of extent 4) will be represented by 
(1 + αδαῦ + aSa* + aa") Xa* (x) (afa) (aÿxt) 


1 arf + afa* + aa? 
Td — aJ(1 — a?a? (1 — afa)(1 — de)” 


Hence the number of Pure Bocan of the type w; i, 4 is the coeff- 

cient of ax” in the expansion of a fraction whose numerator is 
; 1 + ax? + axt + af! 
with the denominator ; 
| (1— ay(1 — e'a?)(1 — ata? (1 — dat). 
This fraction is called the Representative Form of the Generating Function, in 
contradistinction to the Crude Form, which is a fraction with the numerator 
1— a7, 
having for its denominator 
(1 — a)(1 — az)(1 — a )(1 — ax ve — ax). 


The crude form expresses the fact that the number of pure reciprocants of the 
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type w; 4,7 
is (w; 4,7) — (w — 1; i+ 1,7). 
Tts numerator is 1 — & «x for all extents; for the general case in which the 
extent is 7, its denominator consists of the 7 + 1 factors 
(1 — a)(1 — ax)(1 — az”)... . (1 — az’). 

The removal of the negative terms [corresponding to cases in which 
(ω; 2, 1) (eo — 1; (4-1, 1)] from the crude form would give either the repre- 
sentative form or one equivalent to it, according as the representative form is or 
is not in its lowest terms. In the parallel theory of Invariants the terms to be 
rejected are those for which 4j — 2w< 0; but we do not at present know of any 
similar criterion for reciprocants, and are thus unable to pass directly from the 
crude to the representative form of their generating function. 

Knowing both the crude and the representative form for reciprocants of 
extent 4, we may verify that the difference between these two forms of the 
generating function is omninegative. It will be found that 





1—a-'z 
(1 — a)(1 — ax)(1 — aa?)(1 — αα))(1 — ax“) 
' 1-4 aS? + abet + afa 
=a — a)(1—a’x*)(1 — ate®)(1 — aa’) 
1 astat a? + a^ 
^ (1— aa®)(1 — a (1 — aa?) | 1 — aia? 1— a) 
1 l w--a9x" a + aa? 
ο (€a 1—1 — aba’) | 1 — aa? 1— aa? ) ` 


Thus the crude form is seen to consist of an omnipositive part, equal to the 
representative form, and an omninegative part. : 

There is no difficulty in obtaining the representative form of the generating 
function for pure reciprocants of extents 2 and 3. In the one case every recip- 
rocant is a rational integral function of two forms of degree-weight, 1.0 and 2.2 
respectively. The generating function is therefore _ 

À . 1 
(1—a)1 — dr) ' 
In the other case (i. e. for extent 3) every pure reciprocant can be expressed as 
& rational integral function of four forms, of which the degree-weights are 
1.0, 2.2, 8.8 and 5.6, no higher power than the first of the form 3.3 occurring 
in the function. Thus the representative form is 
1 11- a? 
(1— a)(1 — αλλα — dx 





9 
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- LECTURE XVIII. 


The number of Pure Reciprocants of a given degree is finite; the number 
of Invariants of the same degree is infinite, Thus, for example, we have the 
well-known series of invariants | 

ac — 2”, ae — Abd + 3c,,..., 
all of degree 2, but of weights and extents proceeding to infinity. This may 
be proved from the theory of partitions (see American Journal of Mathematics, 
Vol. V, No. 1, On Subinvariants, Excursus on Rational Fractions and Partitions). 
It will be seen in that article that if N(w:7) is the number of ways in which w 
can be divided into ? parts, and if P is the least common multiple of 
2, 8, 4,.... 2, then N(w:i) can be expressed under the form 


| F'(w, à) + F (ιο, à, p), 
where p is the residue of w in respect of P. 


Writing dide i(i + 2 EN 
i—1 ' 
F (ιο, à) is of the form ee eat € 


all the succeeding indices of the powers of v in F(w, i) decreasing by 2, and: 
their coefficients being transcendental functions of { which involve Bernoulli's 
Numbers. | | : 

In F (w, à, p) the highest index of v is one unit less than the number of 


: TNR . .$—2 t—3 : i 
times that 7 is divisible by 2, 4. e. is Su or > , according as? is even or odd. 


Thus, for the partitions of w into 3 parts, we have the formula 
one = a ent tf 1-1 1l ν y | 
Mo) a) t le C D ο) 


1 
where v = w + ete 


=w+s3. 
And, for the partitions of w into 4 parts, 

» by ET ΠΕ j "M 
Nw: d= ar Ce ty IP tat eta) 


πον "E νῶν. 
=y put 1 d 9}, 


9 


κο ο 


where » = w + 
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x £i; p are the roots of p> 4- p - 1— 0, 
i, iy it [11 [11 εἰ p + 1 = 0; 


in other words, ρι and p, are primitive cube roots, and 4, ΡΝ fourth 
roots of unity. 
The principal term of N(w:3), regarded as a function of w, is 


2 3 





w : wg US ww 
egi that of N(w:4) being “= Fi 
And in general the principal term of N (ao: 2) is 
we 1 
2947. . (6 — 19.4 


Hence it follows, from a general algebraical principle, that for all values of w 
above a certain limit, which depends on the value of à and may be determined 
by the aid of par tition tables, (w;%, ο) — (w —1;4$-4-1,o) must become 
negative. 
(uci ad . w 
| (we) dT 
than unity. This shows: that beyond a certain value of w there can be no pure 
-reciprocant, and consequently that the number of pure reciprocants of a given 
degree 4 is finite. | 

Mr. Hammond remarks that the formulae for N(w:3) and N(w:4) may, 
by the substitution of trigonometrical expressions for the roots of unity, accom- 
panied by some easy reductions, be transformed into 


» 
ΗΠ n + 1 ως 27 


Ultimately, , Which must eventually be greater 











4 2 9 3 

j η es τὲς = 2 - VA 

and N 4 i ira in, 
(w:4)= τος τα Ἔ jpg meg eg τα 


where, in the first formula, v = w + 3; and in the second y=w+5. He also 
obtains the principal term of N(w:1) from first principles as follows : 

The partitions of w into 4 parts may be separated into two sets, the first 
containing at least one zero part in each of its partitions, the second consisting 
of partitions in which no zero part occurs. 

Suppressing one zero part in each partition of the first set, we see that the 
number of partitions in which 0 occurs is N(w:$— 1). Diminishing each part 
by unity in those partitions which contain no zeros, their number is seen to be 
N(w— i:i). The sum of these two numbers is N(w:i), which is the total 
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number of partitions, and consequently N (w:4) = Ν(ω:ἱ — 1) + N(w—i:i). 
Let the principal term of N(w:i—1) be αι, where a is independent of w, 
and write  . wis, N(w:i)=u,, N(w—34:2) = tipi. 
Then Uy — 4, ea +... cat at I+, 
Hence, by a simple summation, we find 

Uy = adi? (257? + (s — 17? + (a — 2) +...) eese | 
But, since only the principal term of εἰ, is required, this summation may be 
replaced by an integration. Thus the principal term of vw, is 


9 il 
ait faf ds = αν M 








i—i 
Restoring w= ix and N (w: i) = w,, 
y P—1 
we see that the principal term of. (ο: Ὁ) is GI Thus the principal term 
of N(w:%) is found from that of N (w:i— 1) by multiplying it by GIN : 
2 8 
When i= 3, the principal term is $3 ; it is therefore «σος when i= 4; 


95 37.4 
me wi! | 

and for the general case it is msg. e 
The value of N(w:i) is given in line $ and column w of the following 


table: . 
8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 
































1 2 
9 9 
8 9 
abile 
s|ile s | 5 | |10]15 |18 | 28 | so | sr 41 | ov | vo 
6 9 3 | 5 | 7 | 11| 14/ 20] 26 | 35 | 4 58 71 | 90 





From an inspection of the tabulated values of NV(w:4) we see that 
N(w: 2) — N(w — 1:3) is negative or zero when w> 2, 
N(w:i3)— N(w—1:4)" “ " " ^" ω56, 
N(w:4)—N(w—1:8)^" “ 6 dE Mo ap a 
N(w:5)— N(w—1:0)" “ ΑΕ ΗΕ 19. 

Hence for pure reciprocants of indefinite extent, whose degrees are 
2, 8, 4, 5, 
the highest possible weights are 2, 6, 8 and 12, respectively. 
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In like manner, from Euler's table, in his memoir De Partitione Numero- 
rum (published in 1750), it will be found that 

for degrees 2 | 3141516 | 7 |8. 10|11|193|18 

the highest weights are | 2 | 6 | 8 1191161291 | 26130 | 36 E η 


Further than this the table, which goes up to w = 59, will not enable us to 
proceed. 

The actual number of pure reciprocants of degree 4, weight w, and of 
indefinite extent, is seen in the following table, which gives the value of 
N (0:2) — N(w—1:i+ 1) when positive, blank spaces being left in the table 
when this difference is zéro or negative. . 

















WEIGHT w = 











DEGREE ἡ 
ce HH co to 





Thus, for degree 2, there is only one pure reciprocant, viz. 
(ac) = 4ac — 59. 
For degree 3 the table shows that, in addition to the compound τν 
a (ac) = a (4ac — 58’), 
there are three others whose weights are 3, 4 and 6 respectively. 
These are the three protomorphs, 
(ad) = ad — 8abe + 203, 
(ade) = ὅθαδε — 175abd + 28ac° + 105b, 
(ag) = 14a?g — 63abf — 1350ace + 1182076 + 1470ad? — 4158bcd + 231067. 
With the above forms and a we are able to form the following compounds 
of degree 4: a? (ac), a (ad), (ac), a(a’e), a(a’g), 
whose weights are ^ 9, 3, 4, 4, 6. - 
The forms of degree 4 and weights 5, 7, 8, and one of the forms of weight 
6, cannot be similarly made up of forms of inferior degree, and are therefore 
groundforms. Three of them are the protomorphs (αγ), (ak) and (a%i) of 
. weights 5, 7 and 8, whosé values were given in Lecture XVI. The ground- 
form of weight 6 is the Quasi-Catalecticant given in the last lecture. All the 


VOL. IX. 
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forms of degree 4 have thus been accounted for except one of the two forms of 
weight 8, which will be seen to be of extent 6,-and to have a’cg for its leading 
term. 
We know from Euler's table that N (&:4) — N(7:5) — 2; ἡ. e. 
(8; 4, 8)— (7; 5, 8) — 2. 
Now, (8;4, 7) —- N(8:4)— 1, the omitted partition being 8.0.0.0, 
(8; 4, ϐ)Ξ- IN (8: 4) — 2, the partition 7.1.0.0 being also left out, 
(8; 4, 5) = N(8:4)—4 nee 6.2.0.0 and 6.1.1.0 are excluded from 
T (8; 4, 5), but make their appearance in (8; 4, 6). 
Similarly, (τ; δ, T) 2 N(7:5), 
(7; 5,6) 2 N(1:5)— 1, 
(7; 5,5) — N(7:5)— 2.. 
We have, therefore, (8; 4, 8) — (7; 5, 8) = 2, 
(8; 4, 1) — (7,5, 7) — 1, 
(8; 4, 6) — (7; 5, 6) — 1, 
(85; 4, 5) — (7; 5, 5) — O. 
Hence we may draw the following inferences: 
(1). No pure reciprocant exists whose type is 8; 4, 5. 
(2). The one whose type is 8; 4, 6 must contain the letter g. 
(8). No fresh form is found by making the extent 7 instead of 6, so that 
there is no pure reciprocant of weight 8 and degree 4 whose actual extent is 7. 
(4). There is a pure reciprocant (the Protomorph whose leading term is a*i) 
whose actual extent is 8. 3 
(5). This, with the one whose actual extent is'6, makes up the two given by 
(8; 4, 8)—(7;5, 8)= 2. 


LECTURE XIX. 


The following is a complete list of the irreducible reciprocants of indefinite ' 
extent for the degrees 2, 3 and 4: 


Deg. wt. 
2.2 (ac), 
3.3 (ad), 
3.4 (ae), 
3.6 (ag), 
4.5 (af), ` 
4.6 (ce), 
4.7 (ah), 
4.8 (a), (αἴσῃ). 
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The values of all of them except (a’cg) have been given in previous lectures, 
and the method of obtaining them sufficiently indicated. Thus (ac), (a*d), (ae), 
(af), (&g), (a^) and (αὖ) are the Protomorphs of minimum degree P,, P;, Pa, Ps, 
P4, P,and P,, respectively ; and (ace) is the Quasi-Catalecticant whose value 
has been set forth in the table of irreducible forms of extent 4. It will be 
remembered that (a’ce) was found by combining the Quasi-Diseriminant (afd?) 
with P,P, linearly in such a manner that the combination, which is of the 5th 
degree, divides by a and gives (ace) of the 4th degree. If we try to find (acg) 
by a similar process, it will be necessary to rise as high as the 7th degree, and 
then to drop down by successive divisions by a to the fourth. 

In fact, since to a numerical factor près the residues of ` 


P, Pa, Pis P; 
are D ,D,De, Be, 
thatof . | P,P; will be bte, 
and that of P2P, will be bfe. 


Thus a linear combination of P,P; and P;P, will be divisible by a, and, taking 
account of the numerical coefficients, we shall find 
26 PZP, + 875P;P;=0 (mod. a). 
As a result of calculation, it will be seen that the above combination of the : 
protomorphs divided by «, 
= (26 P2P, + 875P,P;), 


has (to a numerical factor près) the same residue as P%. 
Making a second combination and division by a, we find 


7 et -Ὢ — 95 P2 


s = 0 (mod. a) = aS, suppose. 


Then, by actual calculation, the residue of Sis found to be 
— 262500b%e + 6125000%cd — 3390800768. 


Two reductions have already been made in obtaining this form S of the 5th 
degree. À final combination of § with P,P, and the form (ae), whose value 
was given in a former lecture, enables us to divide out once more x. a and thus 
get the form (a’cg) of the 4th degree. 

It is the fact that P,P, and (a?) have residues which are "οὶ the same to a 
numerical factor prés which necessitates the long calculation above described. 
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No linear combination of P,P, and (αὖθ) with one another is divisible by a, and 
it is necessary to find a third form S a linear combination of which with both 
P,P, and (αὖθ) will divide by a. 

There is, however, another way of arriving at the form (acg) by using the 
eductive ως 

= d nsa + 5 (ad — 10) δ, + 6 (ae — bd) 0, +. 

Starting with the Quasi- Catalecticant 

(ace) = 800a?ce — 1000abe — 8'15a?d? + 2450abcd — 1344ac? — 955058, 
and operating on it with G, we have - 


G (ace) = 4 (ac — b’)(— 2000abe + 2450acd — robo) 

-+ 5 (ad — be)(800a?e + 2450abd — 403 2a — 70b°c) 

+ 6 (ae — bd)(— 1'750a?d + 2450abc) 

+ 7 (af — be)(800a?c — 1000ab?). 
` The terms of this expression contain the common numerical factor 10, which | 
may be rejected ; thus we have 
G (ασε) = 10 (a?cf), 
where i 

(acf) = 560acf — 7000°8?f — 650a3de — 290a?bce + 1500ab%e 
' + 22750 26 — 1036a?c!d — 3710ab ed + 1988ab + 630%’. 
This form (a*cf) is the first educt of (a’ce), and is irreducible (but, being of the 
fifth degree, does not appear in our list, which contains no forms of higher 
degree than the fourth). Operating on it with G, we obtain the educt of (af), 
which is the second educt of (ace). This second educt will be of the 6th degree 
(its leading term will be afeg), but is reducible to the 5th when combined with 
(4ac — 5b°)(a’ee), 
as we know from the general theorem concerning the reduction of second educts. 
We shall thus obtain a form (a?cg), the reduced second educt of (a’ce), of the 5th 
degree, and a final combination of (a’eg) with one or both of the forms P,P, 
and (a?£) will enable us to divide once more by a and thus arrive at (aeg) of the 
4th degree. 
By either of these methods we obtain 
(deg) = 1176aeg — 8085a?df + 1040a*8 — 1470ab’g + 18963abcf 
— 16940abde — 27160ac’e + 26460acd? — 955505 
+ 280980?ce + 12140074’ — 52822bc'd + 21560c*; 
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but the second way, besides being more direct, gives us at the same time the 
value of the irreducible form (ac). 


Every Pure Reciprocant is an Invariant of a Binary Quantic whose coeffi- 


- cients A, B, C, D,....are functions of the original elements a, b,c,d,.... 
such that το VA z 0, 
VB = A, 
Yo = 2B, 
YD=30, 
Ex = 5 + $ ο 5 - * 


and conversely, every Invariant of this Binary Quantic, or of a system of such 
Binary Quanties, is a Pure Reciprocant. | 

This is a particular case of the more general theorem, due to Mr. Hammond, 
that if © is the operator, 


à: (a) δι + $» (a, b) ο, T i (a, b, c) δι + s 
where $1, ds, ds, .... are arbitrary rational integral functions, and if 
dz B. ος M CUBO I hws ag A Bt ο us 


be any rational integral functions of the original letters a,b,c,...., which 
satisfy the conditions 
06A - 0, ΘΑ' — 0, GA" — 0, 
OB= A, OB = A’, OB" = A", 
O0 —23B, OC'=2B, O0C"= 2B", 
0D—30, OD -30, OD'=30", 
then every invariant in respect to the elements 
AB pO Dus uy ο IOS IS eoe vcl BO ees 
is a rational integral solution of thé equation 
92-0. 

Obviously, every rational integral solution of € = 0 is an invariant in the 
above elements, so that the converse of the proposition is true. For the only 
conditions imposed upon A, A’, A^,.... are that they shall be rational integral 
functions of a, b, c, d, .... annihilated by @. Let 

(4A, B, 0, D,...., AD OD, eee Ay BOSD ees) 


^ 
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be any invariant in the large letters. We have to show that 


Odb= 0. 
Now, dd dọ 
o= πα 94 + SS eB 00 +. 
dd ab db 
+ a Od + Ty OB + TOC +.. 
eue queste nnm en 
Hence, writing for OA, OB, OC*,...., their values given above, we have 


$ — (49, + 2B0, +300, +... J)O 
(49».1- 2BOgt 307054- . JO 


= 0 (since ® is an invariant); 
which proves the proposition. 
Confining our attention to a single set of letters, the Binary Quantic 
(A, B, 0, ....J, K, Lio, γ)', 
whose coefficients are formed from one another by the successive operation of 
- © as above, may be called a Quasi-Covariant; and it will follow immediately 
from the Theory of Binary Forms that every Covariant of a Quasi-Covariant is 
itself a Quasi-Covariant, and that every Invariant of any Quasi-Covariant (or 
system of Quasi-Covariants) is an Invariant in respect to the letters 4, B, C,...., 
and therefore, by what precedes, a rational integral solution of O — 0. 
Writing the terms of l 
(A; B, 0,.... J, K, Lio, 4) 
in reverse order, we have 


Ly” TaKey"- ate πω κο, hebes TE Az", 


where OZ — nK, a UR MS 
Thus the Quasi-Covariant may be written 
Ly’ + Θα sn BU ο mo 1. + eL af --- " 7) L, 
y y 1.2979 a 1.2.3. =y 


where @"HZ = 0. | 

This is the general symbolic expression for a Quasi-Covariant. An example 
of a Quasi-Covariant has already been given in Lecture II (Vol. VIII, p. 205), 
where it was stated, and afterwards proved (p. 256), that the reciprocal of the n™ 
modified derivative could be put under the form 


- put) a 
: ne 
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The numerator of this reciprocal expression, which may be called the reciprocal 


function, is | | δ (ο are 
which is identical with the general expression 
20 
y (e7) L, 
if 00 $——1,g-t, L=a, and Θ-- V. 


Hence every Invariant of the reciprocal function is a Pure Reciprocant. 

This property of the reciprocal function was discovered independently by 
Mr. C. Leudesdorf, who published his results in the Proceedings of the London 
Mathematical Society (Vol. XVII, p. 208). Mr. Hammond's results ‘were given 
in two letters to me dated January 15th and January 20th, 1886, and were 
briefly alluded to by him at a meeting of the London Mathematical Society. 
They are here published for the first time. 

Recalling the form of the operator 


© = (a) δν + pla, ὁ) ὃ, La, b,c)d, e 
` where 1, d», Qs,.... are rational integral functions, we can od a Quasi- 
Covariant of extent 7 by a finite number of successive operations on a single 
letter of that extent. | 
To fix the ideas, take the letter d of extent 3, and operate on it with ©; 

then ; Od = ¢;(a, b, ο). 

. Since ĝi, (s, $3,.... are by definition rational integral functions, we can, by 
operating a finite number of times with ©, remove first c and then ὦ from 
$s (a, b, c), and thus obtain 


O'd = funct. a, 
where x denotes a finite number of operations. Since Og = 0, we have - 
QHdq = 0. | 
In this manner we form the Quasi-Covariant of the nt" order 
ο ᾱ. 
If 2, Ps, pa, .... do not contain higher powers than the first of the last 


letter in each, the order of the above Quasi-Covariant will be the same as its 
extent. This is the case with the reciprocal function, which is a ιο 
(i. e. a Quasi-Covariant relative to V). | 


Ve 
Ex: y (5) e — oy! + Very + ve 9) = ey’ + δαδαγ + Bar? 
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Kog discriminant of this is the pure reciprocant 
5a? (ac — δῦ 
4 
As an additional example, consider the pair of linear co-reciprocants 
4a (4ac — 5b) x + (bad — Tbe) y, 
50a (a?d. — Babe + 20°) α + inim 32ac + sto) y. 

The resultant of this pair is 

2a (1250 — 750a°bcd + ὄθθαῦδά + 2560 + 16δαζ}ο — 900249), 


i. e. is the Quasi-Discriminant multiplied by 2a. 


LECTURE XX. 


- ** Quintessenced into a finer substance. “Drummond of Hawthornden. ` 


Before proceeding with the proper subject of this day's lecture, I should 
like to mention a geometrical theorem which has fallen in my way, and which, 
inter alia, gives an immediate proof of the existence of 27 straight lines on a 
general cubic surface. It is proved by means of a Lemma (itself of quasi- 
geometrical origin) which finds its principal application in an extension of ' 
Bring's or Tschirnhausen's method, and shows how any number of specified 
terms, reckoning from either end, can be taken away from any ΤΟΝ of a 
sufficiently high degree.* 

Subjectively speaking, I was led to the Lemma by considering the question, 
closely connected with Differential Invariants, of the method of depriving a 
‘linear differential equation of several terms. 

Let be a cubic and u a linear function in æ, y, 2, t, say 

Part... tfoyt...., 
u= ζω + my + πο + pt. 
Then, if 4j is a scroll which contains all the straight lines on + Au’, when the 
parameter à has any arbitrary numerical value from + o to — œ, I prove that ` 


$— 44 4- HEB + WO, 


* I recover all Hamilton’s results contained in his Report to the British Association, 1886, '' On Jer- 
rard’s Method," in a much more clear and concise manner, and make important additions to his theory. 
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| where kd is of the degree 15 in the variables æ, y, z, t, 
ur test prenota 6 in the coefficients (2, m, n, p) of u, 
OE PM és re Sri )ofo. 
Or, more briefly; in ^ «2 l a 
a is of degree 15 6 11, and consequently 
ον ο” 9 0 11. 


The intersections of @ with «j are its intersections with uf and with C, of 
which the intersections with the arbitrary plane uf are clearly foreign to the 
question, but the cubic $ and the 9°C intersect in 27 str aight lines, which are the 
27 ridges on $. `- 

C is identical with the covariant found by Clebsch and given in Salmon’s 
Geometry of Three Dimensions at the end of the chapter on Cubic Surfaces. Tt 
may with propriety be called the Clebschian. 

By giving the parameter A (which occurs in ᾧ + Aw) an infinitesimal varia-. 
tion, it is easily proved that | 

B=— 2E0, A= FO, de 0, 


- where E is the operator o, + ....-- 3?md,+...., which may be simply ` 
and completely defined by its ponens of changing the general cubic $ into 
(ζω + my + nz + pt). 

The equation .£?0 = 0 expresses a new property of the Clebschian: it 
shows that if a, are the coefficients of a? and any other term in $ con- 
taining a?, neither a? nor af can occur in any one of the terms of C. Defining 
. & principal term in $ as one which contains the cube of one of the variables, 
and a-term adjacent to it as one which contains the square of the same variable, 
this is equivalent to saying that neither the cube of the coefficient of a prin- 
cipal term nor its square multiplied by the coefficient of any. adjacent term can 
‘appear in any of the terms of C. 

An interesting special case of the general theorem is when the arbitrary 
plane u is taken to be one of the planes of reference, say wu —z. Then '- 


$= 1, m=0, n0, p—0, 
and the operator Æ becomes simply £ . Thus we learn that 


aC 
φ πα — 22 e zs C1 at 


"Vou. IX. 
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is a Scroll of the fifteenth order which contains all the Ridges on 
. $ + λα 5 

for any arbitrary value of the parameter A. 

It also contains 6 times over the curve of intersection of ¢ = 0 witha= 0. 

Inow propose to give the substance; with a brief commentary, of some very 
interesting letters I have recently received from Capt. MacMahon.. I abstain 
from giving a proof of his results, as I am informed that he intends to do this 
himself at an early meeting of the London Mathematical Society. | 

Using V to signify the Reciprocant Annihilator and Q the Annihilator of 
Invariants, we have studied the properties of 


| Vds ds 
and those of E — - Q. 
These may be written in the form | 
ral à 
and may be called alternants to V, and to Q, — 2 respectively. 


It has been shown in Lecture T (see Vol. on p.. 288 of this Journal) 


that | τι do do o. 
πα = στ 2 (3i 4- w)a. 
The corresponding formula is 
d d ae 
Qo Tay LT δὲ 32v, 
as may be seen by writing x = 0, A=3, u= 4, v= 5,....in a more general 


formula given in Lecture V (p. 224). 
Obser ve that operating with the alternant to Q, — is αρ to multi- 


plication by a number, and that operating with the alternant to V, x TT 


introduces a numerical multiple of a as a factor. No such property exists for 
the Alternant | ΤΏ — OY, 


but one much more extraordinary. 
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MaeMahon has found that this alternant, which he calls J, is a generator to 
a Reciprocant and a generator to an Invariant; 4. e. it converts a Reciprocant 
into another Reciprocant, and an Invariant into another Invariant. As regards 
a Differential Invariant, which is at once an Invariant and a Reciprocant, it is 
an Annihilator. He shows, in fact, that | | 

QJ — JO = 0 

and | 1mQWI— JV — 0. 

If, then, QR = 0, it follows immediately that Q (JE) —0; 9. ο. if R is an 
invariant, JR is so too. And in like manner, if 

VR=0, V(JR)= 0, 

ὃν e. if R is a reciprocant, so is JR. 

Of course, if M is a Differential Invariant, 

JM-Y(OM)—QO(VM)-—0. 

Let me here give a caution which may be necessary : The fact that a form is 
' annihilated by J is not sufficient to show that it is a Differential Invariant, 
though all Differential Invariants are necessarily annihilated by J. Forms exist 
which are subject to annihilation by 

T= αὖθ, + 3450, +... 

but are, notwithstanding, neither invariants nor reciprocants. | 

Such a form is the monomial b, which is obviously annihilated by J. 
Another is ad — 8be. For, since . 

‘ad — 3abe + 2p 
is a Differential Invariant, we have 
| J (ad — 3abc + 26°) = 0. 

But Jb -—0 and Ja=0; 
therefore, also, . .. ,8J (ad — 8be) = 0. : 

The general theorem is as follows, and is a » most remarkable one: If we 
write | 

mP (m, u, v, n): = sili (u + v) ma" bdan 

+ (u + 2o (manto 4 MES PERD 


+ (ue + 30) | ma à + m (m — 1) a" bc 


m (m —i)(m— 2) 


u 6 


ae LUCR «. ὃς 
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where the coefficients of the terms inside the brackets are the same as those of 
the corresponding terms in the expansion of (a+6+¢+4....)”, and where a, 
stands for the nt* letter of the series a, b, c, d, ...., then Capt. MacMahon 


establishes that the alternant of any two P's is another P. 
A question here suggests itself naturally: What would be the alternant of 


three or more P's? For instance, would the alternant 


PP, P; = P,P,P;— P,P3;P,+ P,P,P,— P,P,P,4- P,P,P, — P,P,P, 
P P, P; 


be another P?* 

Moreover, he obtains expressions for the parameters m, u, v, n of the result- 
ing P in terms of the parameters of its two components. He proves that if 
P,, P,are the two components whose alternant is P, supposing 

m, μι, vi, 4 to be the parameters of P,, 
Mas μὲν Van fl ses EE XX EN T 
then the parameters m, u, v, n of their resultant P are given by the equations 
m =m, + Ma — 1, 


= (m; + m, — 1){ (μι + nw) — oe (us + nay) ; 


Ms — 1 M — 1 
V E= (No — Ny) VV, — ———— ut ------ ust 
(n; 1) 109 m, at + m, Kai, 


n = m + ng. 
It will be seen that Q and V are special forms of P. Thus, 
OPI, 1,1,1), 
V= P(2, 4, 1, 1): 
Now, if the second and third parameters are zero, every term of P vanishes, and 
MacMahon finds that in the following two cases the second and third parameters 
of the resultant above given vanish. 


*In my Multiple Algebra investigations, which I hope some day to resume, I have made important 
use of similar Alternants, which, it may benoticed, do not vanish when their elements are non-commu- 
tative. In this connection it is well worthy of observation that the P’s (as indeed would be true of any 
operators linear in the differential inverses) obey the associative law. 

It would be interesting to ascertain under what arithmetical conditions, if any, other than Mac- 
Mahon’s, any two linear operators of the same general form as his P’s become commutative. 

Perhaps it would also be worthy of inquiry whether the P theory might not admit of extension in 
some form to operators non-linear in the differential inverses, and whether to every such operator of 
degrees + and j in the letters and their differential inverses tliere is not correlated another in which 
i and j are interchanged. 
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(1). Supposing EL a be an integer, this takes place when the two compo- 
nent system of par uen are 
| l | Mis t, 9i, NY; 
Mz, ums, MEN "y Tq £ à ~~ (m, — m). 
(2). When they are ; 
Mi) la: Vis Ny, | 





Mg, Mo m, — 1, m (m, — 1). 
wW 
Now,» . PS 1,133) 0 
P (2, 4, 1, 1) ΞΞ V, 
and by the law of composition 
J=QV— VQ = P(2, 5 2, 1, 2). 


Also, ri : * i will be found to come under the first case ; 
and LU UAE, η ο ο -- ΚΗ second, 

| 2,4,1,1 | 
Hence, O0J— JQ -:0 and TT JY — 0. 


The above theorem is one of extraordinar y beauty, and must play an important 
part in the future of Algebra. l 


In another letter Capt. MacMahon calls my attention to the fact that the 
operator called by me Cayley’s generator P, in Lecture IV of this course : 
(American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. VIII, p. 221), is a particular case of one 
of a much more general character given by him in the Quarterly Mathematical 
Journal (Vol. XX, p.362). 

He also states that every pure reciprocant, when nlialied by the needful 

power of a, is an invariant of the binary quantic - 


12. (2n + 1)!] a**1— » (11 (2n + 1) fare 
+ tem =) (at (2m) 1} {a 1 4 0 








g ce 
ο A (n— 1(n— 2) 


1.2.8 


431 (2n — 1)1) ον. + (n — 8) abe + ecce ove 


which I have written in the non-homogeneous form. 
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But this expression is (to a numerical factor prés) identical with the numer- 


ator of me when ἐν a, b,.... are taken to be the modified differential deriva- 


1dy 1 diy 

da’ 2 da’ 2.8d5' 77 
of the Independent Variable (Supplement to the Philosophical Magazine for 
December, 1854). 

The property that its invariants are pure reciprocants has already been 
proved in the lectures. | 


See my note on Burman's law for the Inversion 


LECTURE XXI. 


I take blame to myself for not earlier communicating to the class the 
substance of a note of Mr. Hammond's under date of January 20th, 1886, in 
which he makes an interesting application of the theorem that any invariant 
of the form ` 


se GER E EA | E 
in which the function Fis subject to the condition 
| Vetip-, 


or of any σος of such forms, is à pure reciprocant. 

Forms such as the above, whose invariants are pure reciprocants, he calls 
co-reciprocants, It follows that any covariant of one or more co-reciprocants is 
itself a co-reciprocant, for any invariant of a covariant is.an invariant. 

Taking F to be a single letter b, c, , d, he forms the functions" 


D 


a) | B by + 20%, . 
(2) cy’? + δαδαγ + baa? 
(3) . da? + 8 (2αο + 23) wy? + 21a?bx*y + 14α!α 
in which 2a? = Vb, 
| y: 
bab = Ve, 5a? = i ; 


2 
8 (2ac + δ) — Vd, 2186 = 1 1dai = τ. 
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On writing y = (ue "n 1,it will be observed that these three forms are 
the numerators of ie 
dv 1 dx 1 dx 
1 ἀρ’ 4! dy? 5! dy 
The Jacobian of (1) and (2) is 
(4ac — 55) ay; 
the coefficient of ay is the familiar pure reciprocant 4ac — 58°. 


The Jacobian of (1) and (3) is the determinant 

b i 20? . 

dy’ + (4ac — δὔ)αν . (2ac + by? 
which is divisible by y, giving the quotient 





(4) ` (θαλά — 2abe — 03) y + 2a? (4ac — 503) x. 
This is x y (e*" 2a*d, — 2abe — b’), 

2 S 
the terms involving a we .... Vanishing identically. 


Looking at 2a d 2abe — b? as the anti-source to a Co-reciprocant,* we 
` might at first sight expect that it would give rise to a co-reciprocant of the third 
order in a, y, whereas we see it is the anti-source of a linear co-reciprocant. 
We have V (2a?d — 2abe — D?) = 2a? (4ac — 50°). 

Combining this with Pre | 
V (ad — 8αδο + 26°)=0 (the well-known Mongian), 
and dividing by a, he obtains i | 

V (Bad — Tbe) = 4a (4ac — 50°). 
Hence | 
(5) (Sad — tbe) y + 4a (4ac — 50?) a 
is a co-reciprocant. It is in fact (4) reduced in degree. 


The Jacobian of (5) and of cy? +. 5abxy + bax, i. ο. 
bad — Tbe “4a (4ac— 5b?) 
2cy + 5abx baby + 10a*x 





* What differentiates Reciprocants from Invariants is that we have no reverser to V as O is to Q in 
the theory of Invariants, 4. e. no reverser which does not introduce an additional letter. 

The coefficients of a covariant are obtained either from the source by continually operating with O, 
or from the anti-source by continually operating with 2. But in the case of a co-reciprocant, we are 
only able to pr oceed in one direction (viz. from the anti-source, or coefficient of the highest power of y, 
to the source), as we have only one operator, V, at our disposal. 
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will divide by a, and gives the new linear co-reciprocant E 
(6) (25abd — 32ac + 570) y + 50a (ad — 8αῦο + 223) α. 


The coefficient of y is of weight 4, but instead of giving rise to a co-recip- 
rocant of the 4th order, we see that this again is the anti-source of a linear 
co-reciprocant. | 

The resultant of the two linear co-reciprocants (4) and (6) divided by a 
numerical multiple of a gives the well-known Quasi-Discriminant 125a°d’+ ...., 
as was stated at the end of Lecture XIX. | 

The noticeable fact is that (including by + 2a?x) there exist 3 linear inde- 
pendent co-reciprocants of extent 3. Probably there are no more, but this 
requires proof. | . 

The promised land of Differential Invariants or Projective Reciprocants is 
now in sight, and the remainder of the course will be devoted to its elucidation. 
Twenty lectures have been given on the underlying matter, and probably ten 
more, at least, will have to be expended on this higher portion of the theory. 

One is surprised to reflect on the change which has:come over the face of 
Algebra in the last quarter of a century. It is now possible to enlarge to an 
almost unlimited extent on any branch of it. These thirty lectures, embracing 
only a fragment of the theory of reciprocants, might be compared to an unfin- 
- ished epic in thirty cantos. Does it not seem as if Algebra had attained to the 
character of a fine art, in which the workman has a free hand to develop his 
conceptions as in a musical theme or a subject for painting? Formerly it 
consisted almost exclusively of detached theorems, but now-a-days it has reached 
a point in which every properly developed algebraical composition, like a skilful 
landscape, is expected to suggest the notion of an infinite distance lying beyond 
the limits of the canvas. | 

It is quite conceivable that the results we have been investigating may be 
. descended upon from a higher and.more general point of view. Many circum- 
stances point to such a consummation being probable. But man must creep 
before he can walk or run, and a house cannot be built downwards from the 
roof I think the mere fact that our work enables us to simplify and extend the 
results obtained by so splendid a genius as M. Halphen, is sufficient to convey to 
us the assurance that we have not been beating the wind or chasing a phantom, 
but doing solid work. Let me instance one single point: M. Halphen has 
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succeeded, by a prodigious effort of ingenuity, in obtaining the differential equa- 
tion to a cubic curve with a given absolute invariant. His method involves the 
integration of a complicated differential equation. In the.method which I 
employ the same result is obtained by a simple act of substitution in an exceed- 
ingly simple special form of Aronhold’s S and T, capable of being executed in 
the course of a few minutes on half a sheet of paper, without performing any 
integration ‘whatever. This will be seen to be a simple inference from the 
theorem invoked under three names, to.which allusion has been made in a pre- 
ceding lecture and the demonstration of which will shortly occupy our attention. 

Before entering upon the theory of Differential Invariants, I think it 
desirable to bring forward the exceedingly valuable and interesting communi- 
cation with which I have been favored by M. Halphen establishing & priort the 
- existence of invariants in general. 


΄ 


Sur L'EXISTENCE DES INVARIANTS. . x 
(Extracted from a Letter:of M. Halphen to Professor Sylvester.) ' 


Dans des théories diverses on a rencontré des Invariants sans qu'on ait 
pénétré la cause générale de leur existence. C’est cette lacune qu'il s'agit ici de 
faire disparaître. | 


1. Soient À, B,....L des quantités auxquelles on puisse attribuer des 
valeurs ad libitum. l Z 

Une substitution consiste à remplacer ces quantités (A, B,....Z) par 
d'autres (a, ὃν... . 0). i 

Les substitutions, que l'on doit considérer ici, sont définies par des relations 
algébriques, de forme supposée donnée, mais contenant des paramètres arbitraires 


Pig... 
(1) 


E noH s τπτ. | 
Soit maintenant une seconde substitution, de même espèce, mais avec d’autres 


paramètres x, y, ... ., et donnant lieu à (a, 8,....2), en sorte qu'on ait 


w? 


(1 bis) 


Vou. ΙΧ. A 
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2. ΠΕΙΝΙΤΙΟΝ. Les substitutions dont il s’agit forment un GROUPE, si, quels 
que soient les paramètres p, q,...., 7, 4. ...., ainsi que A, Β,.... L,il 
existe des quantités P, Q,.... vérifiant les égalités semblables 


πρ, Phase 


(1 ter) Bts Tl Qi cce; 


ROG Dads ο. Eua do 

Les invariants sont l'apanage exclusif ατα οιομριῤινὼ formant groupe. On va 
le montrer. Mais auparavant, pour éviter toute confusion, on doit faire. une 
remarque sur la définition. 

3. Dans les diverse théories où l'on a rencôntré des Invariants, les substitu- 
tions forment groupe, en effet, suivant cette definition; mais il s'y rencontre 
encore une circonstance particuliére de plus, c'est que les paramètres P, Q,... 
de la substitution composée (1ter) dépendent uniquement des paramètres - 
pique, σι Hs... des substitutions compósantes, (1) et (1 bis) Cette 
propriété n’est pas nécessaire à l'existence des Invariants, et nous ne la suppo- | 
serons pas ici. Il sera donc entendu que P, Qj.... peuvent dépendre, non 
seulement de p, q,...., πι 4, ...., mais aussi de A, B,.... L. 


EXEMPLES : | | 
I. acp", b = Apg + Bp, c= 490-289 + 0; 
a = An’, B = Any + Bx, y = ΑΧ Γ28χ + C; 
a = aP”, B=aPQ+ OP, y —aQ' +2BQ+ 6; 
P=, =—%7 7, 
P V p 
P et Q ne dépendent pas de À, B, C. 
IT. quam, b = A’pg + ABp, e = Aq’ + 2Bq + C, 
a = 4x, B= Any + ABx, y = Ax? -- 2By + C; 
a=eP,  g-—wcPQTabP, yaQ + 209 4-6; 





= À. = 9 
- r : Ap?" | ξ Ap * 
P et Q dépendent de A. f 
Dans ces deux exemples, il y a un invariant absolu, m 


4. Dans la substitution (1) nous supposerons que le nombre des paramètres 
soit inférieur au nombre des quantités A, Β,.... L. 
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Soient ainsi m le nombre des paramètres p,q,...., 
n le nombre des quantités A, B,.... L, 


on suppose , | m«n. 


Cela étant, on peut éliminer les paramètres entre les équations (1), et il reste 
(n — m) équations 


GE 


tre e € 9 9 c3 c9 t9 ὁ 9 9 9 » c* ὁ * * 5 «ο αι 


TufonbwE: Si les substitutions considéré ées forment GROUPE, les (n —m) équations 
(2) peuvent être mises sous la forme 
| eee NEA 
6) ]ϑιία,δ,.:..Ὀ--Φι(Α, Β,..... Ὦ), 
| en d’autres termes, il y a (n — m) invariants absolus. 
“Réciproquement, s'il y a (n — m) invariants absolus (distincts), les substitutions 
` forment groupe. 


5. DÉMONSTRATION. Prouvons d'abord la seconde partie, ou réciproque. 
Voici l'hypothése: des équations (1), par élimination de p, g, . . . . resultent les 
équations (3). 

Par conséquent, A, B, . L et a, b, . bétant queleonques, mais satis- 
faisant aux équations (3), on i Deut ον, p, q, au moyen des équations (1). 

Soient A, B,....L, p, Q,...., πι %,.... pris arbitrairement, et 
ο cro Ty By Ee déterminés par (1) et (1bis) Suivant l'hypothése, 
on a | n 
(a, b,.... D 2 (A, B,.... D) et 6(a,0,.... 2) — (A, B,.... D); 
done i (a,b, .... D) =P (a, B, :... 2), ete. | 


Donc on. peut déterminer P, Q, .... par les équations (1ter) ce qu'il fallait 
démontrer. - . 

Démontrons maintenant la premiére partie, ou théoréme direct. Par 
hypothèse, A, B,....L, p, q,...., π, χ,:::: étant pris à volonté et 
a,b,....1, a, B,....2 déterminés au moyen de (1) et (1 bis), il en résulte 
les relations (1 ter). D 


t 
C 
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Des équations (1) résulte le système (2); de même, de (1 bis) et de (1 ter) 


resultent 
. F (o, 8, «Ἂν A, B, L)=0, 
(2 bis) F (a, B, ..- à; A, B,.... DO, r 
HAG ep eases hi OG, b,a.. L) = 0, 
(2 ter) Fifa, B, .... 55 a, b, D =0, 


Je dis que le systéme (2 ter) rósulte de (2) et de (2 bis). 

En effet, a, b, .... l et a, B,....% n'étant definis que par (1) et i bis), 
le système (2 ter) resnie de (1) et de (1 bis) par l'élimina&on de p,q,...., 
a, %,....0t A, B,.... L. Mais l'élimination de p, g,.... remplace le système 
(1) par le système (2), celle de x, y, .... remplace le système (1 bis) par (2 bis); 
donc (2 ter) résulte de l'élimination de A, B, .... L entre (2) et (2 bis). 

Le système (2), (2 bis) est formé par 2(n— m) équations, et cependant 
l'élimination de n lettres A, B,....Z, au lieu de donner (n — 2m) équations, 
“en donne (n — πι), les équations (2 ter). Si donc on élimine seulement (n — m) 
' lettres À, Β,.... ΟΙ, les m autres H, .... L disparaitront d'elles-mêmes. Tirons 
A, B, .... G des équations (2), et nous aurons 

c cae Hi ess: 
B=Ņ(a, ssp. ο; 

Tirons de même A, Β,.... Œ des équations (2 bis), et nous aurons 
Am Ua s B ox A ES oes DY, 


Le résultat de l'élimination est donc représenté par (n — m) équations telles que 
Ψία,δ,....-; H, LD)= (a, Βλ Ες D), 
(4) je b, n H,. B= (a B, Wo. B. 
et l'on sait que H, .... L disparaissent, d'eux-mêmes, de ces équations. 
En assignant done à Z,.....L des valeurs numériques à volonté, on voit 
done bien que les équations résultants, équivalentes à (2 ter), ont la forme 
στα, b,.... 1D (a, Bie 
ila, b,.... D= (a, B eec. 


s.s 9 c3 9 5 * * $.c$]; 5 9 0 $ 9 c? ο 9 f 3 $9 € $1 


C'est ce qu'il fallait. démontrer. 


$ 
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6. Remarques. Si les équations (4) sont rationnelles, la disparition de 

H,.....Lexige que Ÿ ait la forme suivante — 

Q-—30(a,5,....1) 9(,.... D 3-0(H,....L), 
et de même pour $, etc. Sous cette forme, on voit que e et. 6 disparaissent dans 
les équations (4), et invariant résultant est db. 

Mais, si les équations (4) sont irrationnelles, la disparition de H,.....L 
peut n'étre pas immédiate. En assignant à H,. ...L des valeurs numériques 
à volonté, comme on l’a dit dans la démonstration, c’est-à-dire en considérant 
H,....L comme des constantes arbitraires, on voit les invariants se présenter 
avec des constantes arbitraires. Ceci ne doit pas étonner, puisqu'il s'agit ici 
d'invariants absolus, que l'on peut effectivement modifier en leur ajoutant des 

constantes arbitraires ou en les multipliant par des constantes arbitraires, sans 
troubler la propriété d'invariance. 

L'analyse employée dans la démonstration fournit un moyen régulier de 
former les invariants; ce moyen consiste à éliminer les paramétres dans les 
équations (1), puis à résoudre par rapport à (n—m) quantités A, B,.... G. Mais, 
les.substitutions forment groupe, on peut aussi résoudre par rapport à a, b,....g, 
en éliminant les paramètres. 


EXEMPLE: . a= Ap’, b= Αρη + Bp, c— Ag + 2Bg + D 


En résolvant par rapport à c, c'est-à-dire en tirant p,q des deux prenoron on 
obtient 





b — Bp b— Bp o5 p 
eA (7 JR +0= FO ee +0. 
- op 
Voici Vinvariant C— T` | 
. ‘ES 
En résolvant par rapport à ὦ, on trouve b = /aa/ A « c, ce qui 
— AC 


i ? B 
donne Vinvariant 





a +c, où c ést une constante arbitraire. 
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LECTURE- XXII. 
E pur sim ove. 


The theory still moves on. We have now emerged from the narrows and 
ate entering on the mid-ocean of Differential Invariants, or of Principiants, as 
Lhave called them. These, it will now be seen, are perfectly defined by their. 
property of being at one and the same time invariants and pure reciprocants. 
In other words, if P be a Principiant, it has both Q and V for its annihilators. 
Thus, ex. gr., the Mongian 

A= aM — - Sabc + 909 
is necessarily a Principiant. For 
QA = (ad, + 259, + 3c0;)(ààd — sabe + 265) = 0, 
and at the same time 
VA = [2490 + 5abd, + (6αο + 88°) d,}(u?d — Babe + 203) —0. 

Among Pure Reciprocants, those only are entitled to rank as Principiants 
whose form is persistent (merely taking up an extraneous factor, but otherwise 
unchanged) under the most general homographie substitütion (see Lecture XIII, 
American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. IX, p. 17). We have therefore to show 
that such reciprocants and no others are subject to annihilation by Q. 


With this end in view, let us consider the effect of substituting ae for ὦ 


and 





for y in any rational integral function of y and its derivatives with 


1 λα T 
respect to æ. Suppose that, ih consequence of this substitution, the function 
| F(Y, J, Yar Yar + + Yn) 
becomes changed into 
| F (a, Ys Wis y» Yay nee du 


. then the transformed function will be 
r E eee SF 


where A= eet Y= Te , and Σι, Y. Y, .... Y, are the successive de- _ 
rivatives of Y with respect to X. 


If, for the moment, we agree to consider A as an infinitesimal (we shall 
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afterwards give it a finite value), neglecting squares and higher powers of h, we 
may write .. : X= a— hat, 


` Y= y — hay. 


Hence, by n successive differentiations of Y with respect to X, neglecting squares 
' of h whenever they occur, we deduce 


Y, =y + hay, — hy, 

Y, = ys + 8λαγι, 

= ψι + δα]. + Byz, 
Y, = y, + Thay, + 8hys, 
F; — ys + Ixy; + 15hys, 


=...» 9 5 ss ο ο 


Y, 417 Yn—1 (2n — 3) hayrı + (n — 1)(n — 8) a 
Y, = Yn + (2n — 1) hay, + n(n — 2) ὄψα... 


The last of these, for instance, is obtained as follows: 


ip eae 1 
We have Y,= er) ae . 
But i d 1l | 
ax 3 — Sls" “= = (+ Aa) T = 
d d Yna. | l 
M "ds 3 = rs it ( 2n — 3) hya + (n— 1)(n— 3) hyn s] 


ere ay + mln — D Mya 

Consequently, Y, = (1 +- ota) os 
= (1 + 2Àx) Tu (2n — 3) hay, + n (n — 2) hya} 
= y, (2n — 1) hay, + n (n — 2) hy, 1. 


On substituting the above values of Y, Σι, Y,,.... Y, in the transformed 
function, we find immediately x 


F(Y, Fi Y. ... Yn) = (1-- av + RO) F (y, Yrs Yas +» + Ya), 
where v and O are the partial differential operators 


Moms y9, + Ydy, + 3/07, + 540, + TY Qy, + 7 1 
© = — yO,, + 3540, + 850, + LEY dy, +... n (n— 2) Yn_ 10), 


. Changing to our usual notation, we write 





yi = t, y, = 2a, y, = 9.80, y, — 2.3.40, ss sy 
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and then if F is ee F (a i abs integral function of a, b; c,....) becomes 


when we substitute ------- for x, y (regarding A as κο, we have 


1 = Τα) 1 τ ithe 
F, — (1 + hav + ho) F 
where y = — yd, + t0, + 8a0, + 550, + 1c0, + Idda + ...., 
and © = — yd, + ad, + 200, + 3c04 + 4d0,4+.... 
In general ν is merely the partial differential operator written above; but 
when its subject, F', is homogeneous, of degree ἡ, and isobaric, of weight w, in 


the letters ` y, t, a, b, ο, d,.... supposed to be 
of degrees 1, Lie hs Ἔν. Jus 
and of weights — 2, —1, 0, 1, 2, 8,...., 


its operation is equivalent to multiplication by the number 3i-- 2w. ‘For in 
this case we have | 


YOy + t0, + aO, t 58, + c0, + dà, -- .... — i, 


and — 2γϑ, — tà, +b, 4-2c0,4-3d9044- .... = W; 
so that we may regard v as a number, simply writing - 
y = 8i + 2w 


when we.have occasion to do so. 

| We are now able to show that if F is a persistent form, we must necessarily 
have OF= 0. 

For = =1+rhe+ E 

and consequently, if F, is divisible by F (this is what is meant by saying that F 





is a persistent form), unless ΘΖ vanishes, - must be a rational integral function 
of y, t, a,b, c, .... But since the operation of © diminishes the weight by 


unity without altering the degree, Sf must be of degree 0 and weight — 1. 


F 
The impossibility of the existence of such a function leads to the necessary con- 
clusion that ` | OF= 0. 


Let us apply this result to the case of a pure reciprocant. We have 
Θ — — gy0, + ad, + 200, + 800. +....—= — y0, + Ω. 
Thus when / is a pure reciprocant, or indeed any function in which ¢ does not 
appear, yO,F = 0 and © reduces to Q. We have therefore shown, in what pre- 
cedes, that the condition QF=0 
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is necessary to ensure the persistence of the form of F under a particular homo- 
graphic substitution; à fortiori, this condition is also necessarily.satisfied when 
the form of F is persistent under the most general homographic substitution 
la + my +n ot mete) 
Ba + m'y pn’ Ua + m'y +n! i 
The satisfaction of QF == 0 is of itself inadequate to ensure persistence 
under the general homographic substitution ; the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion of pure reciprocants 


(in which ὦ, y are changed into 


VF=0 
must also be satisfied. "This follows from the fact that the general linear substi- 
tution, for which all pure reciprocants are persistent, is merely a particular case 
of the most general homographic substitution. 
It only remains to be proved that the two conditions VF = 0, AF=0, 
taken conjointly, are sufficient as well as necessary. 


In what follows I use a method which may be termed that of composition 
of variations. .Its nature and value will be better understood if I first apply it 
to the rigorous demonstration of the theorem that the substitution of « + hy for 
x in the Quantic 

| (a, b, e, . .. Yo, y)" 


λα any function whatever of its coefficients, say 

F(a, ρα ie) into e a b Bl νε ος. 
This is not proved, but only verified up to terms of the second order of differen- 
tiation, in Salmon's Modern Higher Algebra (3d ed. 1876, p. 59). Remembering 
that, whatever the order n of the Quen may be, the ο. values of the 
coefficients a, b, c, d, . are 


d =a, 
V= b γα], | 
E A 
=d + 3ch + 3b + ah’, 
what wé have to prove is that, for all values of ^, 
| δία, δ, d, ἅ, . .. .)Ξ ο F(a, b, o,d,...). 
In other words, if for brevity we write 
Baby 6,221) =F 
and Fe, V, c, ... . ) = Fi 


VOL. IX. 
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it is must to show that 








= F+ AQF +; τ t 3 
where = a9, + 250, + od T 
- When A is Fe it is obvious that 
F -E-AOF. 


Hence, when A has a general value, we may assume 


- k 15 M 
ΡΕ ΓΛΩΡΓΤΕΟ ΣΕ tagat agate 


Let À be increased by the infinitesimal quantity e; then, considering this 
increase as resulting from a second substitution similar to the first, we see that 





J^, becomes F, + εΏ ΕΙ. 
But it also becomes 
: Ate h 
FA (4. or 4 553 , i T2 Qu. cm Fa εν 
-eoreiP τς he - B+...) 


Equating this to F, + QF}, we obtain 
3 
OF, = QF-- AP È ο LE Bee 


But. OF =O(F+IOP+ I P VS Qt....). 
1.2 1.2.8 
The comparison of these two expressions gives | 
Pru». 
Q= OP=0°F, 
R= 00=0'F 


Substituting these values in Pi assumed d for F, there results 


= Ft OF + À 





which is Aie ae form of J|. 
| F = °F, 


À similar method of procedure will enable us to establish the corresponding 


but more elaborate formula i os 
P= (1 + AsyedcwF, 


. 
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in which F is any homogeneous and isobaric function* of degree ἡ and weight 
win y and its modified derivatives (£, a, b, c,....) with respect to a; the oper- 
ator Ὁ = — 99, + ad, + 250, + 8001 +. ... ; the κά Fis what F becomes 


in consequence of the substitution of ——— for x, EE À is any finite 


1 . he’ 1 Ls ΤτΕ λα 
quantity, and y = 3i + 200. : ΄ 

Before giving the proof of this theorem, I si show that, upon the assump- 
tion of its truth, two inverse finite substitutions will, as they ought, nullify each 


other, leaving the function operated upon unaltered in form. 


To avoid needless periphr asis, we call the substitution of ——— 1 i LA: i E Tee for 
, æ, y the substitution h. 
Hither of the two substitutions, ἦ, —h, reverses the effect of the other; 


for the substitution —h turns 








| v . he re 
DER into ; 1—he ` + Ie 7 

: yc. 
and Γρ coc 1+ = yY. 


The two substitutions h, — h, performed successively on F, ought therefore to 
leave its value unaltered. But by hypothesis the substitution A converts F into 
Fi; consequently the substitution — performed on F, ought to change it back 
again into F. 

It must be carefully observed that (since the operation of O decreases the 
weight by unity, leaving the degree unchanged) the weight of O*F'is x units 
lower than that of F, whilst the degree is the same for both. 
Thus for F we have 31-+-2w = v 
and for OF . 3i4-2(w—x)-—w—9?x. 
Hence the substitution — A, which changes 

F into (1 — Axe 1- tep, 
also changes - OF “o (ha) το rao, 


ο, M AM 
OF "(1—Rhzy-e 1—9F, 


7 — 59. | 
and in general OF into (1 — hay—*e I-O F. 


LM 











* F' need not be integral or even rational; whenever it is homogeneous or isobaric, v will be a number. 
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Moreover, 1 + hæ kune ppp = (1 — hx)~}, so that 


(14- Az)" -*O* F becomes E "— EOF i 
=(1— -Ja) te. I mq 
mer IUE — i "OF (since © does not act on a 


Consequently, (1 +æ} F becomes e "img, 
Ao 
(1 -- Λα)’ OF “ des (a — hx) OF, 
(1+hx) OF “ gi— FH (1 — hx) OF, 


And since, by the formula to be verified, 
= (1+ x) P+ (1 + Rx)" OF + À n a0 + hx) OF+. 


AG 
F, becomes Cosi 1+A(1— Aa) 10 + ue (1— hay o+... E" 


AQ Ao 


ze Ihre — hi: F — F. 


LECTURE XXIII. 


We now proceed to show how the η of variations can be made 
to furnish a strict proof of the formula | 


= (1 + Az) 2:3 
which was set forth in-the E lecture. 


As before, calling the change of x, y into — —— the substitutión 


1 TE ΤΕ) 1 = T+ he’ 
h, it is easy to see that the product of two substitutions, A, e, is the substitution 
A+e. For : 


T ‘ . c 
ΠΠ ΠΕ τρ ΤΕΕ +52 


+l+e 


y 
itd "DEAS 1--(--9s' 


This shows that if 


. #,is what F becomes on making the substitution A, 
and FE, [1 u IA «6 [η ét [η u E 
» H 
then F, ce εί F 66 ‘6. κ“ ét u h+e. 
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‘Thus we can find two expressions for F,, the comparison of which will enable 
us to assign the coefficients of all the powers of A in the expanded values of Ζη. 

The first two terms of this expansion were obtained, in the preceding lec- 
ture, by treating ἦ, as an infinitesimal. Le ni ο. write: 


= Fs 0)F4 E UN pM. 
Changing À into À + e, we deduce 


E-FEQGOu-9PFLUS a OTT aa... 








For greater simplicity, let ε be an infinitesimal, and write 


€ 
Then AF, = (να -- 0) F-- AN, +2, N 


‘Now look at each term in the expansion of F, and MS its increment (7. e. its A) 
when x, y undergo the substitution e. thus obtain 


AB -- AF + h (va + ©) F-- 15 ; AM + DR AN,+.. 


1. * 3 
Comparing these two values of AZ, we find 
N, = A (vx + 9) F, 


N; = AN,, 
N, = AN, 
and generally : N, = N25 


These equations are sufficient to determine all the coefficients of F;; it only 
remains to show how the operations A may be performed. 
We have in fact | 


=F+RAF TU a SA 
where MP = (va + ϐ) F. 


3 
1. AT.. 


But we must not from this rashly infer that 
Δ" Ε'-- (να + OYF. 


To do so would be tantamount to regarding v as a constant.number, whereas its 
value depends on thé degree and weight of the subject of operation. 
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This wil be clearly seen in the calculation which follows.* We. first 
generalize the formula ` AF= (vs + 0)F 
by making O*F the operand instead of F. 

Then, since ἡ is the degree and w — x the weight of O"F, instead of 


| 3i + 2w — v, 
we have 8i + 2 (w —x) =v — 2x. 
Thus, ASF = {(v — 2x)x +0}, OF. 
Again, since ' Ax = Gis — 9 )* e—— r, 


we find 
Ad OF = λα 1911. Ax + a^ AOG*F = — λα HOF }- α)(ν — 2x) x + O} OF. 


Hence we obtain the prin formula 


ASOF 2^» — 2x — X)e + 6] OF, l 
by means of which we calculate in succession the values of AF, A'F,.... 
Thus, AF=A (va + ©) F 
= råxF + AOF 


=va{(v—1)e+ 0] F+ {(ν --2)2 -Θ]ΘΡ 
= {ν(ν — 1) α) + 2(v — 1) x0 + ©} F. 
Hence 
AF = v (v — 1) AF + 2(» — 1) AOF + AOF 
=v (v — 1) (v — 2)x + OJ F + 2(ν--1)α!1(ν--8)α-Θ|ΘΡ 
+ {(v—4)x+OI0F 
= {v (v — 1)(ν — 9) αὖ + 8 (ν — 1)(v — 2) αὖθ + 8 (v — 2) 36? + OFF 
If [v]" is used to denote v (v — 1)(»— 2).... to n factors ([v]|' will of 
course mean v), we have shown that 
Af= ([Iv|v--9)F, 
A’ F= (va? + 2 [v — 1]'z0 + 9?) F, 
AF = ([v]*2? + 3 [y — 1]2?O0 + 8[ν — 1]z6? + 69) F, 








ee) 
ἘΤΕ our sole object were to show that OF'—0 is a sufficient as well as necessary condition of the 

persistence of F, we might dispense with all further calculation. Thus it is obvious that, since 
AF'— (va +0) F, AF must be of the form (s, Oy F'; for the dependence of v on the degree-weight of 
the operand will not affect the form of A", but only its numerical coefficients. Hence we conclude that 
F, is of the form $ (v, 9) F; and remembering that 0°#—0, 03/7 —0,.... whenever OF == 0, it is at 
once seen that not only (as was shown in the last lecture) must ΘΕ’ vanish when F is persistent under 
the substitution k, but, conversely, that when 077— 0, the altered value of F contains the original oe 
as a factor (the other factor being in this case a function of x only); i. e. Fis persistent. 
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and by induction it may da proved that in general 
AF= [pre +n [v P ἜΤ —1 19 + πα ;2 [— ο] ο . .+e}r 


That the last term of this expression is OF is sufficiently obvious ; what we 
' wish to prove is that, when m is any positive integer less than n, the term in 
AF which involves ©” will be 
| n(n—1 n— m + 1 

asta ED yo 
To find the term involving ©” in σοι we need only consider the operation 
of A on two consecutive terms of A"; none of the romaning terms will affect 
the result. Suppose, then, that 

AF =... . + pe ο ο HOF A.n.. 








m] Qm MOQ” m 


Operaüng with A, we find 
XHP =... + pAr- ngap + gAz ο y | 
=... quet πω —n— m) x + 0} OF 
+ ge" "HU (y—n—m+1)e+O}O" IF p... 
=... + {pæ —n— m) + qlee ti "OO" F +... 
Now, assuming the general term of A"F to be as written above, we have 
^ (n—1 ^ — m --1 
— ( D à -( + Ἶν- my 
_ n(n—1).. x 2). 
zi 1.2.8.... (m— 


so that Q =? LEE i 





[ν — m + 17m +, 


Thus the general term of A**1 has for its numerical coefficient 








T (v — 1 onn PE on n= 1 
p» —n—m)- ap SIUE MS m)(n— m + Ἴ 
= (n+ 1(»— n) __(n+l)n....(n—m+2) T 
=? n—m +1 p= 1.2.8. — Diners, 


which shows that the numerical coefficients in A"+1F obey the same law as those 
in AF; and as this law is true for n = 1, 2, 3, it is also true universally. 
We have thus shown that the general term in 


NF is ο i a [» — m]'-"3^-"9"F, 
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and, consequently, the corresponding general term in ` 








PIL . [v — m]^-7 E | oud 
18 h L = s 
1.2.3....n  1.2.8....(n— m) 1598 cc m 
Now, as we have already seen, | 
2 3 + 
R= (1 MA ar a+. Di 


which, by merely expressing the symbolic factor as a series of powers of Θ, 
may be transformed into 
DT ἦδαδ +. 22 


F= (1 + [ν] λα + Ppt 
E (i p— ipia D PE iat + ET zd. al... er 


DP pas 


I p-a 2. D a 3.3 por 
+G4+b- oho + PT pa PE wy pa re 
D" κ νο ο ο ο NN 
where, remembering that [ν]" stands for v (v — 1)(ν — o . to n factors, it is 


evident that the functions of æ which multiply F, AOF, — À τ LOF, . ...are all 


of them binomial expansions. Hence we immediately obtain 
2 
F,— (1 + Ray P+ (1- hey MOF + (14 Ray? 25 P 4 .... 
ν 


aer 





= (1 + hey {1 + (1 + Rx) RO + (1+ hee) 
and finally, F, = (1 + ha) FRET ; 


Mr. Hammond has remarked that, with a slight modification, the foregoing 
demonstration will serve to establish the analogous theorem, that 


AV; 
F= (1+ hi te IT, 
where, as before, F means any homogeneous and isobaric function of degree 4 
-and weight w in the letters y, t, a, 5,0, .... ; and F is what F becomes when, 
leaving y unaltered, we change x into «+ hy, where À is any finite quantity. 
Instead of the operator 
; O= — yd,+ ad, + 2b0, + 800; + ....— — yaa 
we have — V = ytd, + 80, — 2a*0, — 5abd,—....== ytd, + FO, — V;* 





* This theorem was stated without proof in Lecture VIII, where, through inadvertence, the ternir- 
gta, in the expression for V, was omitted. 
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and instead of v = 3i + Ζω, a different ‘number, m = 3i + w (which I have called 
the characteristic), taken negatively. 
| If we suppose that 
F, is what F becomes on changing x into œ + i Y 





and F, u «e F “ i T $5 ote Ey; 
then F, ec u F Q4 t 46 b, u x + (A+ e)y. 
Ἔξ ᾽ [δν h? 
Hence, if ΕΙΡ ΓΡ ΓΤΟΘ rH 
Ed 3 
` we must have OAmFEQG)P Ore q+ OTT au... 
= + e—— i z Te 
Thus, if ε be regarded as CM and we write 
B— A M 
it follows that AB — P4 AQ + À a -R ges 
But, by the direct operation of A, we find 
` AF, = AF +hAP + 1 AQ+...., 
and, comparing these two values of AF, | | 
PzAF, 
G=APS AF, 
R= AQ=A*F, 


Ὁ * 9 eevee es se wee 


Hence it follows that 


H= P+RAF+ Ds AF + A+. 


It remains to find the value of A"F. This can be effected by means of formulae 
given in Lecture VIII (American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. VIII, p. ση 
where it is shown that 


Ax =y, 
Ay — 0, 
Ai= —?, 
Aa = — Bat, 
Ab = — Abt — 8α7, 
ο Ae= — δο--- Bab, 

š Ad = — 6dt — bac — 807, 

Ae = — Te — Tad — Tbe, 


e.. 9 o9 ο 6 9 os ο wo. onar ll 


Vou. IX. 
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We now show that : 
AF=— (ut + V)F, 
where y; = V— ἔθι--- yt, , 
just as in the cognate theorem we had 
AF = (να + 9) F. 
Since F is a function of y, u a; b,c,.... without α, it is evident that 


AF= 2 A ET Ar. 


Bem + 420, + 50, +...) F | 
— { 240, + 5abd,-+ (6ac + 807) 94-- . .. .} F, 


where the part of AF which is independent of ¢ is — VF’. 


Now, yo, + + αὖ, +60, +00, --....-εὶ 
and — 2y0, — tQ, +00, + 2c0,+....=w; 
so that - tQ, + 8a0, + 450, + 5c0, -- .... = δὺ + w— yd, — id. 


Hence, writing 3$ + w = u, 
AF= —t(u— y89,—19) F — VF 

= — (ut + Τι) F, 

where V, = V — f0,— ytd, . 
Observing that VrJ'is of degree i + x and weight w — x; since 
| 8 (i + κ) + (w— x) = u + 2x, 

we see that AVF = —{(u+ 2κ) t + Τη} WF 
Again, AO VIF = AU VIE. At + CAVE 

= — ATI VER — OY (u + 2x) t+ Vi} VIF. 
We thus obtain the formula 


AP VEE — ii (u a+ wt+ Vi} WEF, (1) 
analogous to the one previously employed, | 
AOF = α{(ν — 2% — à) x + ©] OF. (2) 


The remainder of the work will be step for step the same for this as for the 
previous theorem. In fact, by using (1) just as we used (2), we shall deduce 


AY, 
E = (1 + h)-*e ΤΕΜ, - *(3) 
just as we deduced the analogous formula 


F = (1 4 hayat ER, (4) 
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The reason of this is obvious: by interchanging æ and ¢, w and —», © and — Vj, 
we interchange the formulae (1) and (2), (3) and (4). 
It may be well to observe. that if we use δ; to denote a substitution of such 





a nature that © s s cm 

and if (regarding ε as an infinitesimal) we write - 
S.—1 SÄ; 

then in general | SF ωρα 


The proof of this proposition is virtually contained in what precedes. 


LECTURE XXIV. 


Whenever a rational integral function of x, y, ίνα, b; c, . .. . is persistent 
in form under the general linear substitution, it cannot contain explicitly either 


x,y or t, but must be a. function of the remaining letters a, b, c, ... . (the 
` successive modified derivatives, beginning with the second, of y with respect to 
æ) alone. 


For if, keeping y unaltered, we ere æ into æ +a, where a is any arbi- 
trary constant which may be regarded as an infinitesimal, the derivatives 
. t,a,6,¢,....are not affected by this change, and consequently the function 

d 
F= F(x, yit,a,b,c,....) becomes F+ a, 


‘which cannot be divisible by ΖΡ unless = =0. 


(The alternative hypothesis of = being. divisible by # is inadmissible, be- 


cause F is a rational integral function. ) 

Hence F cannot contain œ explicitly; and if we write y + @.for y, keeping 
« unchanged, we.see, in like manner, that F cannot contain y explicitly. 

Again, if in the function 

: F= PF a δνδ 452 
we change w, y into x +a, y + B,x + l, the. effect of this substitution will be 
to increase ¢ by the arbitrary constant @;, without altering any of the remaining 
derivatives a, b, ο,... . 
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Hence, in order that the form of F may still be persistent, we must have 
dF 
dt 
Thus, F does not contain ¢ explicitly. Moreover, the function 

Pas Ρία, ὃν οι.) 
must be both homogeneous and isobaric. i 

For the substitution of aa +a, By + Bat B for a, (yy respectively, will 

multiply the letters 





— 0; the reasoning being just the same as that by which al was seen to vanish. 


l a , Bey Oe Q qs 
by Bp; Br, Bus Bum... - » 
Each term of F will therefore be multiplied by a positive power of Bu and a 
negative power of a,. 

Let one of the terms of F be abcd .... It will be multiplied by 

Bi Aot Αι {λα ho. ap et or Bar bst.. e), 

In order that F may retain its for m, this multiplier must bs the same for 
every term of F, no matter what arbitrary values are assigned to a, and @,. 
This can dd happen when, for all terms of the function F’, we have 


Ag A+ À + 23 + .... = Const. 
and λι + 224 + 3A +... . = const. 
i. e. when Fis homogeneous and isobaric. .. - 


We have’ thus proved that among all the rational integral functions of 
x, Y, č, a,b, c,....the only ones persistent under the substitution of a + a,x, 
B + B,x + By for x, y, respectively, are such as simultaneously satisfy the con- 


‘ditions of not explicitly containing x, y or £, and of pemg homogeneous and : 


` isobaric in the remaining letters a, b, c,.... 

If F, any-function satisfying these conditions, merely acquires an extra- 
neous factor when, leaving y unaltered, we change w into x+ Ay, the form of F 
will be persistent under the general linear substitution. For both a -+a (c +y) 
and 8+ B, (x + hy) + By are general linear functions.of æ, y, 1 

Now, the change of x into œ+ Ay converts (as was shown in the preceding 
lecture) £ into F=(ith Dre FEN, . 
where ᾿ V= V— ἔοι--- yto,. | - © 
But, since neither y nor ¢ occurs in F, we must have 

ο F0 and. o, 0. 
Consequently, : Ve VF, priu VF, 


\ 
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. 


and soon. Hence 
: AY 
F = (1 4y te FEF 
. - 
= (1+ hiy F — (1 + ht)", VE + ae jaye ET gu 


Unless VF, V*F, YF, ....all of them vanish, F, cannot contain J’ as a factor. 
If it could, VF, V?F,.... would all have to be divisible by F. But this is 
impossible ; for VF, a rational integral function of a, b, ¢,.... whose weight 
is w — 1, cannot be divisible by 7 a rational integral function of weight w. 
. We must therefore have . 

VF=0 (which implies PPF = 0, etc.) 
as the necessary and sufficient condition of the persistence of the form of F 
under the general linear substitution. In other words, F must be a pure.recip- | 
rocant. 


In order that F may also be persistent in form under the general homo- 
graphic substitution, it must (besides being a pure reciprocant) be subject to 
annibilation by the operator 


Q = ad, + 250, H 3c04 4. . .. 


For it was seen, in the ad lecture, that the special homographie substitu- 


tion in which ——- are written instead of 2, Y, respectively; has the 


Lupe 
effect of changing any homogeneoug and isobaric function F into E, where 

: RO : 

F = (1 + hayate F, 

9 — QO — yd. . 
When the letter ¢ does not occur in F, we may write 0,/’= 0, so that © becomes 
. simply Q, and the above formula becomes 

à S An 

Δ = (1 + hayt 
Hence it follows immediately that, when F is a rational integral function of the 
letters a, 5, Cire.) the condition QF = 0 is sufficient as well as necessary to 
ensure the persistence of the form of F under the special homographie substi- 
tutgon we have employed. i 

But when F'is a pure reciprocant it also satisfies the condition VF-0;and | 

it is the simultaneous’ satisfaction of QF=0 and V#— 0 that ensures the 
persistence of the form of F under the most general homographie substitution. 
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This may be shown by combining the substitution ——— - (for which F 


1 x 1d-he' 1 rs 1-4-Àx 
is persistent when, and only when, QF = 0) with the general linear substitution 
(for which VF = 0 is the necessary and sufficient condition of the persistence of 
the form of F), so as to obtain the most general homographie substitution. 
Thus the linear substitution 

z= lx, + my, +n } 

y= la, + my, tn) 
when combined with 


u — Yu 


1 1+ he,’ HT The, 
es lc, + myyt (d + ha) | 





x, = 


gives the substitution 





1+ he, 
-. ζω ut m'y, v (+ hay) 
14-4, } 
in which both the numerators are general linear functions. 
By eombining the substitution just obtained with the linear substitution 
= Aw, F uu v» Yum Ym 
the denominator of each ο. is changed into a is linear a and 





thus, by combining the special homographic substitution ——— with two 


1 R IFhe’ IF T p 
linear substitutions, we arrive at the most general homographic substitution. 
This proves that the necessary and sufficient condition of F being a homo- 
graphically persistent form is the coexistence of the two conditions 
VF=0, OF=0. ` 


Thus a Projective Reciprocant, or Principiant, or Differential Invariant, combines 

the natures of a Pure Reciprocant and Invariant in respect of the elements. 
Notice that every Pure Reciprocant is an Invariant of the DL Func- 

š ; j dz d 

tion (3. 6. the numerator of the expression for dy in terms of Z ds! T Lise QUEE 


what is the same in terms of the modified derivatives {δις =i but the 


elements of such invariants are not the original simple elements, but more, or 
less complicated functions of them. 

What has just been stated is obvious from the fact that all invariants of the 
“reciprocal function” have been shown to be pure reciprocants (vide Lect. XTX).. 
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The ordinary protomorph invariants of this function will have for their leading 
term a power of a multiplied by a single letter. Consequently, by reasoning 
previously employed in these lectures, every pure reciprocant will be a rational 
function of invariants of the Reciprocal Function divided by some power of a. 
Thus, for example, the Reciprocal Function 

14a* — 21α7ὂέ + 3(2ac + 09)? — di? = (a, B, y, 961, — tf 
if az l4, B= Tab, y= 2ac + P, ὃ-- ᾱ. : 


The two protomorph invariants of this reciprocal function are 
LN Z 


ay — (8* = Ta‘ (4ac — 58°) 
“and ` as — 8aBy + 28* = 196a" (a*d — 8αδο + 209); 


All other pure reciprocants of extent 3 may be rationally expressed in terms of 
` a and the two protomorphs 4ac — 59^, a*d — 3abe + 205; i. e. all pure recipro- 
cants of extent 3 are invariants of the reciprocal function of extent 3. 

The reasoning employed can be applied with ote facility to the general 
case of extent n. 


€ 


Instead of ——— " τ ΓΕ; i m , let us consider the special ΕΣ substitu- 
tion —, --- £ employed by M. RO 
d Xl od Y=, 
let Σι, Y; Ys, .... denote the successive derivatives of Y with respect to X, 
and yi; Yo, si... those of y with respect to a. Then 
Y= wy, ' 
is 
Beau), 
Y, hh, 
3 
Fa (y + Hn) 
: ; 8 12 
Y,— “ο. yat “5 9ο)» 
15 60 60 
τ Y,— — (yw wu ge T) 


$9 9 9 € 9 $9 cf?» à $9 0 *$ 0 4€ 9 9 * * 9 ὁ c» » » * ο». 


Hence, if a, b, ο, d, .. . . are the successive modified derivatives (beginning with . 
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the second) of y with respect to x, and a’, δ', ο, d,.... the corresponding módi- 
fied derivatives of Y with respect to X, it follows immediately that 
i | d= gu, 
v= a(b a), 
z 4 
2 1 
Li ti E ΤΈΩΣ 
= al(e+—b+—a ; 


3 3 1 ν 
d=—2(d+—c+-4b+ 4a), 


sn «ιαα ια. 


very easily seen that if F is any homogeneous and isobaric function of degree 4 
and weight w, ᾿ 2 


F (d, V, d, ....) m (— irt (a, b+ Lae bte... y 

But we proved (in Lecture XXII) that for all values of ἦν ` 

F(a, b -- ah, c+ Wht a9, ... .) 8? (a, b, o, ....). 
Hence, making h= = , we obtain 

FEO Es ks) = (—)rat +268 F(a, b,c,....), 
which proves that the satisfaction of 

QF(a,b,c,....)=0 

is the necessary and sufficient condition for the persistence of the form of F 


. sige ip 1 
under the Halphenian substitution x P à 


Similarly we might prove that Z(y, t, a, b, c, ....), which contains y and 
t, but not w, is changed by the substitution E ; : into 
e 
(—)"a’e* F (y, t, a, 5,0, ....), 
where O = — YJ; + a0, + 200, + ....— Q — yd; 
or we may deduce this result from the formula, demonstrated in the preceding 
lecture of this course, Ἢ no 
| F = (1-4 Aeyeter, 


y 


in which JF, is what F becomes in consequence of the substitution IPIS 


impressed on the variables. 
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À 161 
Let 4 be the densos and o the weight measured by. the sum of the orders 
of differentiation in each term of 


F(y,t, a,b, α, 


ede 
If we measure the weight by the sum of the orders of differentiation of 
every term of F diminished by 2 units for each letter in the term, then 
Let 





w= 9 — 9i and 29 — i= 31+ Do — v. 
F(y,t a,b, e,. ...) become F(y,t,a,b,c,....), 
when we change 
x into gx +p and y into ry; 
* then Fy, t, a, b, n ei y; ta, 5 δρ es) 
A further substitution i τ t oe 
convert the original variables into 


ΤτΕ» impressed on the variables in P", will 


ο cp ko; 
4. 6. into 


UTE .. 
da IF he’ 
p + ha) + ge ry 
it ha and 
The function 7" is at the same time changed into 





1+ ha’ 
ο (1 + hay eit F(y, ο δρ): | 
If now, in the above, we write p= A, q= — f, r=h, we shall have 
changed the original variables ὦ, y into Dis HERES 
tion F into 


and the original func- 
K (— 18)-*(1 + haere p (— DNE i haya tep = (—) (X FEN, 
Let A become infinite; then ------ 








1 Fep, 


MES" ` 
n ; DO and (— ) A Vers F become 
—, E z and (—"x "es FP, showing that the substitution — — , 7 changes. F into 
(— ys "es F. 


(To be continued.) 


Vor. IX. 


A Memoir in the Theory of Numbers. 


By ARTHUR S. HATHAWAY. 


Part L-—Jntroduction. 


1. It has seemed desirable to begin this memoir with a brief account of the . 
labors of others in the same direction, in order that the object of the memoir 
and its relations to previous results may be more clearly understood. 

The labors of Gauss, Kummer, Dirichlet, Kronecker, Dedekind, and others, 
have extended the scope of the theory of numbers far beyond its original limit of 
the science of the natural numbers 0, +1, +2, 4-3, .. .. Gauss began the 
extension by showing that the theory of quantities of the form a +b/—1, 
where a and b are natural numbers, is quite similar to the theory of. natural 
numbers, Quantities of this form may be called biguadratic numbers or inte- 
gers; and one biquadratic integer is divisible by another when the quotient is a 
biquadratic integer. The numbers + 1, +/—1, like +1 in the theory of 
natural numbers, divide all biquadratic integers, and are therefore set apart as 
“units” or ο στρες divisors.” Every biquadratic integer may be factored into 
a product Sf powers of non-factorable or “prime” biquadratic integers; and,. 
disregarding possible changes of these primes by unit factors, the factoring can 
be accomplished in only-one ἘΣ Biquadratic primes divide themselves into 
three classes : 

(1). Natural prime numbers, a as 3, 7, . of the form 4n + 3. 

- (2). The conjugate biquadratic aton of natural primes of the form 4n + 1. 

(3). The number 1 -FA/— 1. 

Following the development of the theory of biquadratic numbers came a 
similar development of the theory of cubic numbers or quantities of the form 
a + δὲ, where a, b are natural numbers and ¢. is a primitive cube root of unity, 
viz. +-+ 1= 0. The cubic primes are also divided into three classes : 

(1). Natural primes, as 2, 5, . of the form 3n + 2. 

(2). The conjugate cubic fibre of natural primes of the form 3n + 1. 

- (8) The numbers 1 — £, 1 — À. 
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It is worthy of remark, as illustrating the manner in which mathematical 
theories of importance often originate, that neither of the preceding theories 
was developed systematically and for its own sake, but that each was the result 
of an effort.to solve the problems of biguadratic and cubic reciprocity in the 
theory of numbers. 

Another system of quantities whose theory is well known to be similar to 
the theory of natural numbers is the system of rational entire functions of an 
indeterminate æ. | D 

2. An important feature of all these theories is the fact that Euclid's process 
of finding the greatest common divisor of two numbers may, in each system, be 
brought to an end by arriving at the remainder, zero; namely, in the system of 
natural numbers each remainder may be made less than the preceding one; in 
the biquadratie and cubic systems the norm* of each remainder may be made 
less than that of the preceding remainder, and in the algebraic system the 
degree of each remainder may be made less than that of the preceding remainder, 

The importance of the ending of Huclid’s process lies in the fact that it 
determines a common divisor d of any two integers a, b, which is of the form 
d= ax + by where x and y are integers. In particular, if « and ὦ have no com- 
mon divisors except units, then one may solve the indeterminate equation 
‘ax + by = 1 in integers x, y, whence one arrives at a demonstration of the 
fundamental principle of division, viz. . ; 

Jf two integers, a, b, have no common divisors except units, then every integer 
that is divisible by each is divisible by their product. For, since ag + by=1 
may be solved in integers ὦ, y, any number c may be written c = c (ax + by); 
whence, if e= ma = nb, we obtain c = nb.ax + ma.by = ab (nx + my). 

The fundamental problem in the arithmetical theory of any system of num- 
bers is necessarily the establishment of this law of division. The more common 
form of the law is: “If a product be divisible by an integer a, and one factor of the 
product have with a no common divisors except units, then the other factor of the 
product is divisible by q,” This form exhibits the analogy between the fundamental 
principle of arithmetic and that of algebra, which is: “If a product be equal to 
zero, and one factor of the product be finite, then the other factor of the product . 
is equal to zero." These two principles lend themselves quite similarly in their 
‘respective subjects to the theory of the resolution of the quantities to which 
they apply into produets of powers of irreducible factors. | 





* Norm of a+ b/—1— a? + b*, norm of a+ bt = a? — ab + b?. 
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3. After the development of the biquadratic and cubic theories, it became 
quite natural to expect similar results in the case of πι numbers or quantities 
of the form a+ b¢+c?+...., where a, b, e are natural numbers and £ is a 
primitive nt? root of unity; but this expectation was not realized. An appar- 
ently insuperable obstacle was found in the failure of the fundamental principle 
of division. In 1847 Lamé gave a demonstration of the celebrated last theorem 
of Fermat,* based upon the properties of μι” numbers. Liouville, however, 
pointed out that Lamé's demonstration is defective in that it assumes without 
proof that an n° number can be resolved, and in only one way, into a product 
of powers of irreducible n'* numbers. Cauchy’s attention was attracted to the 
subject by the discussion, and, failing to demonstrate, he assumed that the norm} 
of the remainder in the division of one πι” number by another could be rendered 
less than the norm of the divisor. But the final result of this assumption was 
a reductio ad absurdum. ; 

Meanwhile Kummer, Jacobi and others were at work on the generalization 
of the theorems of biquadratic and cubic reciprocity. Kummer thus found that 
the ni° numbers (n = 23 or a higher prime) failed to conform to the fundamental 
law of division, and in order to overcome this difficulty he developed the theory 
of Ideal Primes. A synopsis of Kummer's theory, with references to his various 
memoirs on the subject, may be found in Smith’s Report on the Theory of 
Numbers, B. A. Rep. 1860, pp. 120-40. The essential feature of the theory 
lies in the conception and definition of an ideal prime. In brief, if g be a 
natural prime that is resolvable into a product of true n‘ primes, and any n 
number f(t) be divisible by one of these primes, Kummer has shown that a 
corresponding congruence among natural numbers derivable from f(t) is sat- 
isfied for the modulus g. Conversely, if g be not actually resolvable into a 
product of true primes, Kummer still considers it as ideally resolvable into a 
product of true primes corresponding to the congruences referred to. An ideal 
prime has thus, as its name implies, no actual existence among n° numbers, but 
one may determine whether or not an n° number f(t) is divisible by such-a 
prime by aid of the corresponding congruence, which is always actual. 

4, Dirichlet next established an arithmetical theory of still more general 








* See Smith’s Report on the Theory of Numbers, B. A. Rep. 1860, p. 150. 


T Norm of a+ b¢-+ ct?-+....=(a-+bi+et?+....)(a+b'+ct2+....)....,¢,¢,..%.. being the 
primitive nth roots of unity. ` 
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numbers, viz. of complex numbers, or quantities of the form a + bt+cP+...., 
where a, b, c,.... are (in general) natural numbers and ¢ is a root of an. 
irreducible equation ¢” + αγ] a,^—--....--0, whose coefficients are 
natural numbers. The norm of a complex number /(é)-is the product /(£) /(t) .. .., 
extending to all the roots £, ¢,....of the given equation. .Being a symmetric 
function of the roots, the norm is a natural number, and, in consequence, every. 
complex number will be a divisor of some natural number. If the coefficients 
of a complex number be taken as indeterminate, its norm will represent a 
homogeneous form, of a certain degree, of the kind that is decomposable into 
linear factors. The theory of complex numbers is in reality the theory of these 
forms, and it is from this point of view that Dirichlet has made his very general 
researches.upon those forms of any degree whatever which depend upon the 
norms of complex numbers. Dirichlet has presented his results only in a very 
summary manner. 

Dedekind (Dirichlet’s Zahlentheorie), Zolotareff (Liouv. Jour. Math. 1880), 
and others, have presented the theory of complex numbers from the point of view 
of their decomposition into prime factors. Zolotareff employs auxiliary congru- 
ences, as Kummer has done, to define the unavoidable ideal prime. Dedekind’ 
identifies any ideal complex number directly by the aggregate of all the complex 
numbers that it can be-said to divide. For example, the complex numbers 2 
and 1+¢, pertaining to a root ¢ of the equation À + 5 — 0, have no actual 
common divisors except the units,* but they have an ideal common divisor 
whose square is 2, since (1 + t} = 2(— 2 + t). Now, complex numbers of the 


form 2 (a + bt) + (1+ t)(e + dt), 
or (2a + e— δά) + (2b+c+d)t, or w+ yt, where x= y mod. 2, 


constitute an assemblage of numbers each of which would be divisible by a 
common divisor of 2 and 1+ 4, did such exist. The (hypothetical) number 
that divides all numbers of the above assemblage, and those only, is Dede- 
kind’s ideal greatest common divisor of 2 and 1:+¢. The assemblage v+ yt, 
x=y mod. 2, is the Ideal κο to this greatest common divisor of 
2 and 1 -- f. 





* Let a+ bt be any common divisor of 2 and 1+-¢, where a, b are natural numbers ; then 
2(1-- t) = (a-4-bt)?*(z-Fyt), .'. 2(1—0)-— (a—bt)*(z— yt), 
*. 94— (a? --6b2)?(a? + 5y?), .". a? - Bb? —1o0r2,- 
"acci, b=0. | 
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5. A few words with regard to the latest extensions in the theory of numbers 
wil close this summary. Dedekind and Weber (Crelle, Vol. 92) have devel- 
.oped an arithmetical theory of complex functions of one variable ὦ, or quantities. 
of the form a + bt + c? +...., where a, b, c,.... are rational entire ftinctions 
of α, and £ is a root of the irreducible equation ay" + q£714-....—0, whose 
coefficients are rational entire functions of x. The ideal complex function, which 
is unavoidable in this case also, is identified, after Dedekind’s method, by a 
corresponding Ideal, or assemblage of actual complex functions. 

In the same volume (92) is a memoir by Kronecker, “Grundzüge einer 
arithmetischen Theorie der algebraischen Grossen,” which treats of the arith- 
metical theory of complex functions of any number of variables. The subject 
is treated by Kronecker as Dirichlet treats the theory of complex numbers, 
viz. as a theory of forms. 


6. In the present memoir the foundation is laid for an arithmetical theory of 
numbers in general. The argument is based upon the simplest laws of algebra, 
and the significance of the symbols of number (a, 6,¢,....), as well as the signif- 
cance of the ordinary symbols of algebra that conneot them, (=, +, —, x, +), 
is entirely arbitrary so long as the required fundamental laws are conserved. 
A necessary concomitant of. the theory is the introduction of ideal integers; 
and this introduction is accomplished after the method of Dedekind, by the 
preliminary establishment of a theory of ideals. The theory of ideals here 
established, however, differs from Dedekind's theory in important respects, 
chiefly in the definition of relatively prime ideals, and of the product of two 
ideals, and in the exclusion of certain kinds of ideals from the theory. 

Part II is devoted to the consideration of fundamental principles and defini- 
tions, to a problem and the consequences of its solution, and to turning the 
question of ideal solution of the problem into the question of the establishment - 
of a given theory of ideals. The propositions in this paper, although given in 
the order of their dependence upon one another, are, for the most part, - left 
without demonstration; but the demonstrations are such as may be readily 
supplied by the reader. ; 

. Part III is devoted to a rigorous establishment of the theory of ideals that 
is indicated in Part II. 
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Part ΤΙ, 


1. (Definition.) A Universe (Kórper, Rationalitäts-Bereich) is an. aggregate 

of numbers a, 6, c,...., such that any combination of these numbers by 

` addition, subtraction, multiplication and division (i. e. any rational combination) is 
a number of the aggregate. 

We here use the word “number” in the sense of a general expression to 
denote the objects of our attention, a, b, c,.... These objects may be themselves 
aggregates of other objects or numbers from which our attention is for the time 
being abstracted. We use the words “addition,” “subtraction,” “ multiplica- 
tion” and “division,” and also the word “equal,” to indicate relations and 
operations that are represented’ in the usual way and conform to the usual 
axioms and laws of algebra. For example: “If equals be divided by equals, 
the quotients are equal": “a(b + c) = ab + ac,” “ab.c = a. be," “ab = ba,” 
PSO 64.65 ο iure us a" elo 

2. (Défition) An Order is an aggregate of numbers that contains every 
combination of its numbers by addition, subtraction and multiplication (i. e. every 
rational entire combination), and that also contains all the natural numbers 0, 
+1,+2, +3, | 

À universe may be regarded as divided, as to any one of its orders, into two 
divisions, the one consisting of numbers.within the order, which may be called 
integers, the other consisting of numbers without the order, which may be called 
fractions. It is with the former numbers, or integers, that we are coùcerned in 
the present memoir. 

3. (Definition.) An integer a is divisible by an integer 6 when the quotient : 
(bla or a/b) is an integer, 2. e. when a= be, where c is an integer. 

The phrase ''4s (or are) divisible by” occurs so frequently in the theory of 

` numbers that we shall denote it by ©, used by Prof. Sylvester. 

4. (Theorem.) If « (25 and δ (ο, then a © c and a/e © b/c. 

5. (Theorem.) If a and b@e, then az -5y (26, where x, y are any integers. 

6. (Definition.) A Unit is an integer that is a divisor of every integer. 

In particular, a unit is a divisor of unity ; and conversely, any integer that 
is a divisor of a unit is a unit. The products and quotients of units by units 
_ are also units. | f i 

7. (Definition.) Associate integers are integers that mutually divide each 
other. 
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Whence, the ratio of two associate integers is a unit; and if the ratio of two 
integers be a unit they are associates. Also, two or more associates of the same 
integer are associates of each other. Also, all associate integers divide, one 
the same integers as another, and are divisible by the same integers. We may 
thus select one integer out of a set of associate integers as typical of the whole, 
so far as questions of divisibility are concerned. A group of such integers 
corresponding to all sets of associate integers may be called a group of Primary 
integers, it being understood that these primary integers are always chosen (as 
they may be in an indefinite number of ways) so that the products of primary 
integers may be primary integers. 

8. (Definition.) Two integers are Relatively Prime when every integer that 
is divisible by each of the two is divisible by their product. 

(a). A unit is relatively prime to every integer. 

(b). If a, b be relatively prime, then any two of their respective divisors 
are relatively prime. 

(c). If each factor of one product be relatively prime to every factor of 
another product, then the two products are relatively prime. 

E. g. let a be relatively prime to each a, β; | 
then if mal (Qa .. mlb Oaa, or mBO© a, ' [8 

- 0 mQa. maBOaaB. Q.E.D. [8 

(d). Two relatively prime integers have no common divisors except units. 

9. (Problem 1.) To find a common divisor, d, of two RE a, b, which 
is such that a/d, b/d are relatively prime. 
| We shall assume for the present that one can always find a’solution of this 
problem in the case of any two integers a, b.* 

10. (The fundamental principle of Division.) Two integers, a, 6, that have 
no common divisors except units, are relatively prime. | 


*'The term ''relatively prime" used in the enunciation of Problem 1 may have various other 
definitions besides the one that we adopt, with the result that the fundamental principle of division 
may be established just as in the present instance, together with all.the connected propositions. But 
such definition is then, for the order in question, equivalent to that of (8. On the other hand, Problem 1 
is sometimes solvable according to no other definition than the one here chosen. "This is the case, for 
example, in the order consisting of rational entire functions of an indeterminate v, whose coefficients " 
are whole numbers only, not both whole numbers and fractions. 

Buclid’s process of finding the greatest common divisor of two numbers is a process for solving 
Problem 1 corresponding to the definition ‘‘ Two integers, a,b, are relatively prime when the indeter- 
minate equation az -}- by —1 may be solved in integers x, y." For Euclid’s process finds, when it may, 
be brought to an end, a common divisor, d, of a, b such that d= et by, where v, y are integers; 7. e. 
such that (a/d) v+ (5/d) y =i. 
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For, let d be a solution of Problem 1; 


then w disaunit, | - : | ο [hyp. 
. a, b are associates of the relatively prime integers a/d, b/d, 
ον a, b are relatively prime. QE. D. [7, 85 


11. (Theorem.) A solution, d, of Problem 1 is divisible by every common 
divisor of a, b. | 
For, let f be any common divisor of a, b; 
then te ab/df@a/d, b/d v: ab/dfOab/® .. dOf. aon. 
19, (Scho.) The solutions of Problem 1 form a set of associate integers ` 
which may be appropriately called the greatest common divisors of a, b. 
18. (Problem 2. To find a common multiple, m, of two integere; a, b; 
such that m/a, m/b are relatively prime. 
» solution: m = ab/d, where d is a solution of Problem 1.' 
4. (Theorem.) Any solution, m, of Problem 2 is a divisor of every com- 
mon mine of a, b. 
5. (Scho.) The solutions of Problem 2 form a set of associate integers . 
au may be appropriately called the least common multiples of a, b. 
16. (Theorem.) Problems 1 and 2 are simultaneously solvable or insolv- 


able. . . i i 
17. (Theorem.) An equation a^J- aa”! -+ ag"? + .... = 0, whose 
coefficients are integers, can have no fractional solution. 
. This theorem, which depends upon 10, may be taken as a property that an 
order must possess before the fundamental principle of division can be-established _ 
.in that order. The complex numbers of the form a + b4/ — 8, where a, b are 
natural numbers, furnish an example of an order that does not possess the | 
property in ον since the fraction (1-- A/—3)/2 isa solution of the equation 
a? + 1—0. li ‘ 
It is to secure this ‘property that Dedekind defines the rs complex 
numbers corresponding to a root £ of an irreducible equation as the rational 
entire functions of ¢ that satisfy any equation whose coefficients are natural 
numbers, the coefficient of the highest term being unity. In accordance 
with this definition, the integers of the form a + b4/— 3. would include not 
only those in which a, 6 are whole numbers, but also those in which a, b are 
fractions whose denominators are powers of 2. The integers a + bA/ — 3 would 
then be none other than the cubie numbers already referred to. 


Vou. IX. - P 
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18. (Theorem.) If no integer be divisible by an indefinitely great power 
of an integer that is not a unit, and if a'e © b", however large n may be, 
then a © δ. 


For, let. d bea ο. c. d. of a, b; l 
then | ' a/d", b/d" are relatively prime, [9, 8c 
and | w (tje bod", ή [hyp. 
c. ο © b/d", - [where n is indefinitely great 
'. b/d 18 a unit, [hyp. 
. «Q9 b. Q. E. D. 


An order of such character that its integers may have infinite powers of 
non-unit integers as divisors may be called a transcendental order. For 
such orders this theorem is evidently not true. The property that “if a"c©b”, 
however large n may be, then a(25" may be taken, therefore, as a property 
pertaining to all non-transcendental orders for which the fundamental principle 
‘of division may be established. . From this property one may derive that of 
41.17; for it is this property upon which the solutions of Problems 1 and 2 will 
be made to depend (III. 17). Conversely, it will be shown hereafter that if no. 
integer be divisible by an infinite number of non-unit integers, then from the 
property of {11 will follow the property just stated (IIT. 31). l 

19. (Definition.) A Homogeneous integer is an integer no two of whose 
divisors are relatively prime, except one be a unit. 

(a). Any divisor of a homogeneous integer is a homogeneous integer. 

(b). Of two divisors of a homogeneous integer, one is a divisor of the other. 

(c). If neither of two integers be relatively prime to a given homogeneous 
integer, neither are they relatively prime to each other. 

(d). If two homogeneous integers are relatively non-prime, any two of their 
respective divisors are relatively non-prime, except one be a unit. 

. (e) The product of two relatively non-prime homogeneous integers is a 
homogenéous integer. 

(F). Of two relatively non-prime homogeneous integers, one is a divisor of 
the other. 

20. (Theorem.) A primary integer cannot be resolved in more than one 
way into a product of primary relatively prime homogeneous integers. 

When an order contains primes, i.e. integers that have no divisors except 
their associates and the units, then these primes and any powers of these primes 
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are homogeneous integers. We shall construct.a system of integers hereafter, 
` in which no primes exist, but in which homogeneous integers do exist. 


21. (On the question of an Jdeal solution of Problem 1 or 2 in cases where 
no actual solution exists.) 

Corresponding to each integer a there is an assemblage of integers, 
a, d, a", ...., consisting of all integers that are divisible by a. This assem- 
blage will be called the Primary Ideal corresponding to a, and will be denoted 
by @. ^ | 

We may note that: 

(a). A primary ideal that contains a’, a” also contains a'w + a”y, where v, y 
are any integers, ES i [5 

. (b) The same primary ideal corresponds to any one of a set of associate 
integers, and those only.' : | : 

(c). We may determine the significance of products, quotients, ete., of 
primary ideals by the condition that if ab = c, then a% — c, and if a/b — c, 
then a/ly= xt, etc.; so that the theory of division for primary ideals corre- 
sponds to that for integers. 

Now, there may be assemblages of integers that satisfy the condition (a), 
but that do not correspond (as above) to any integers; e. g. 2x + (1+ A/— 5) y 
in the order a + b4/ —5 (I. 4). If we can join any or all of these “ideals” with 
the primary ideals, and extend to the whole an arithmetical theory based upon 
that already determined for the primary ideals, and in which Problem 1 or 2 
shall always have a solution, then it is plain that this theory may be turned 
again into a theory of integers by regarding the non-primary ideals as corre- 
sponding to sets of associate ideal integers* ; and that in this theory Problems 

: 1 and 2 have always actual or ideal solutions. | 

It happens that there are various ways of generalizing the theory of primary 
ideals. Dedekind, for instance, joins with the primary ideals all other ideals. He 
further defines the product of two or more ideals às the assemblage of all products 
and sums of products of the integers of the respective factors ; this being a defini- 
tion that coincides with (c) when the ideals are primary (Hauptideale). 








* By definition a unit must pertain as divisor to the assemblage of all integers of the order. As this. ` 
assemblage is a primary ideal, no ideal integer can be a unit. A set of associate ideal integers consists 
therefore of the products of an assumed primary ideal integer (7) into all units of the order: 
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There are examples, however, that show the impossibility of reaching the 
utmost limits of generalization by the direct definition: of the product and the 
, consideration of all ideals. We may learn what are the most general features 
of the extended theory of ideals by assuming the theory of actual and ideal 
` integers to be propérly established, and deriving from that theory the theory of 
the corresponding, or proper, ideals, so as to obtain the following results: 

(d). If m be the least common multiple of a, b, then 4x shall consist of all 
integers that are common to it, b. 

(e). If a be divisible by b, then it is contained in b; and potesl 

(f). If « be an actual integer, then shall a/b be the assemblage of all 
products of a’ into the integers of ly, viz. wh = «b. 

(g). The quotient 4/ shall consist of all integers c such that dhi is con- 
tained in &. 

(A). The product ab is the quotient of a’ By £, where a’ is an integer of 
& and a/a=c. 

With these suggestions as to the theory of ideals, I have established its exist- 
ence, using the property of T 18, and the restriction that all proper ideals shall 
be obtainable from the primary ideals by successive derivations of least common 
multiples and quotients. The theory which we proceed to give. rests, however, 
upon a different and possibly more general definition of integer ideals. 


Part ΤΠ. 


In what follows, the integers referred to are supposed to be those of some 
order that is not specified except in the case of examples. 

1. (Definition. An Jdeal of an order is such an assemblage of integers 
that if a’, a” be any iwo integers of the assemblage, then a/x + «"y is an integer 
of the assemblage; «, y being any intégers of the order. 

Ideals will be represented by old English letters; thus: 4, 1,.... The 
corresponding italic letters, supplied with accents or subscripts, will denote 
integers of these ideals; thus: a’, a’, αι, a,;.... are integers of ἃ. 

The ideal which consists of all products of an integer & into the integers of 
an ideal #. will be.denoted by ka or ak. 

2, (Definition. An ideal a is divisible by an ideal Ὦ when every integer of 
a is an integer of Tr. | 
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The symbol © will be used to denote that one ideal is divisible by another, 
justas with integers. This symbol, when used between ideals,is thus equiva- 
lent to the words “consists of integers of.” 


(a). If à O5 and BO, then a=b. 
O. F aOb and bOrcr,then& Or. 
(). «bOnu; bax. 
(d). If x Ὁ Ñ, then ka © kb. 
(e). If ka © kb, then AON. 


The aggregate of all integers, in the order that we are considering, forms 
the unit ideal, and will be denoted by x. A primary ideal is one that consists 
of all integers divisible by a given. integer of the order. Evidently ko is the 
primary ideal that corresponds to k. 

We shall make use of any integer & in a sense that will be equivalent to the ` 
use of ka; 1. e. k shall be divisible by an ideal when it is an integer of that ideal, 
and Æ shall be a divisor of an ideal when it is a divisor of every integer of that 


ideal. 
(f). If & OX, then a= kb, where Ὦ is an ideal. 


.3. (Definition.) The Least Common Multiple of two or more ideals is the - 
assemblage of all their common integers. | 
(a). The least common multiple of two or more ideals is an ideal. For if 


m', m" be common integers of tt, B/...., 
then πια + m'y is a common integer of a, b,.... Q. E. D, [1 


. (b) The least common multiple of two or more ideals i is divisible by each 
ideal. 

(c). An ideal that is divisible by each of two or more TE is divisible by 
their least common multiple. 

4. (Definition.) The Quotient a/b of an ideal a by an ideal b consists 
of all integers ὦ such that kb © ἃ. 

(Rem.) If & be not divisible by b, then alt i is the same as am/b where 
ny is the least common multiple of æ, b. For, zb ou, b, .. kb (On or 
| re and conversely, if W be any integer of m/b, then *- HOMO 

ΜΑΓΟΣ ο m/b = a/b. 

The assemblage of such integers Æ that © a need not therefore be repre- 

sented by 4/b-wlen ἃ is not divisible by b, but by m/b. So far as the 
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present investigation is concerned, the symbol a/ù shall have no meaning, and 
will not be employed, unless it © b. 
(a). The quotient of w by ly is an ideal. 
For if ὅ, c" be any two integers of the quotient, 
then +. cb’, d'b are integers of ἃ, [4 
σὔα + e" by or (dx + ey) U © ἃ, or (cw -oy) Ox... QED 
(b). aO a/b. τ 
For s. wdhOo.uosh. QED. | [2c, 4 
(c). If a/b = vr, then Ue Oa; i e, b (a/b) Oa. 
(d). If & O b Orc, then a/c © b/c and a/c Ο α/Ὦ. 


For if % be any integer of a/c, 
then HO OÙ ο, £Ou/c, QED, [4 


and v OL Oa . kOA/b. qz». | [2d, 4 
(e). ka/kb = a/b. l - 

For let c = ka/kb, À = ajb : [2e 

then s dhQiuw. dkh Oka.. AO ka/kb=c, [4, 2d 

and vo dh Oka chou. cOa/b= aA, [2e 


“La. Q.E.D. 

(f). ka/k= a/n = a. 

(g). k(a/k)=a. (Put ἃ Ξ 11.) [2 4f 

5. (Definition.) The Product ly of two ideals a, Ὦ is any ideal w, if it 
may be found, such that w/a = b. 

(Rem.) In general there may be more. than one product of two ideals, or 
there may be none; also, &b and ba may differ. ` 

The problem before us is to show that, by considering an onder whose inte- 
gers satisfy a given condition, we may determine an aggregate of ideals of that 
order whose products are associative, commutative, unambiguous, and within 
the aggregate. There may perhaps be more than one such aggregate ;. but all 
are included within the aggregate of ideals, which are defined as follows: 
: 6. (Definition.)* A Proper Ideal it is one such that if t£ (2 and th/a Ot, 
then £ © &. 








* Either of the following definitions of proper ideals is equivalent to this definition: “A Proper 
ideal a is one such that if 10/a — b, then m/bk — a." “A Proper ideal a is one such that it is the 
quotient of a primary ideal απ by some ideal b 77 | à 
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(a). If & be a proper ideal, and if At © ἃ and Zt/4 © k, then tO x. 
T: ο ini The least common multiple, ny, of two or more proper 
ideals, X, b, . , is a proper ideal. 
_ For let x any integer such that t% © m and fk/ux ot; 
then Omoa s Π/ Oth/mot, [4d 
.kOa. So, kOM,.... [a, b,.... proper ideals 
~ ROM. QE D. | 
8. (Theorem.) The quotient, c, of a proper ideal 4 by an ideal b is a 
proper ideal. mE | 
For let Æ be any integer such that t£ © £ and t/c OF; 


then Or ο. UWkOUCOa, | _[2d, 4c 
n Wa O ik/coOt, | [4d, 4e 


^ Ub Qa, [a a proper ideal 
^ πο ο. οκ. Q BD. | | 

9. (Theorem.) If 4/b—x, where Ὦ is a proper ideal, then a/c = lr 

For let #.be any integer of a/r; | 


then v OAOD ©. ch/bOa/b=c, | [4d 
kOohora/roh, ` ' ΓΔ a proper ideal 
and vUcQOu ο. bOa/c, . [4e 


" κο. QE D. 

710. (Cor.) If % and c be proper ideals, then be = chy; i. e. every dividend 
for which Ὦ is divisor and £ quotient is a dividend for which c is divisor and Ὦ 
quotient, and vice versa. 

11. (Theorem.) If (xu/a)/h = xc, where 4 and b are proper ideals, then 
Qu/c)/a= Ἡ. 


For vau Om/AOr  w/cOw/(w/a) =a. [45, 4d, 9 
Hence, let & be any integer of (0/x)/à; 

then v AOW v. ke Ow .. ke OO w/a, [4, 2d, 4c 

^ ke © w/a .. kO (w/a) c= b, [9 

and - Uc xo/a +. Vee ON ο. Va 9 W/E, [4c, 2d 


= απο w/e - b O(w/o/a, 
-.(m/c)/a— Ἡ. Q. E. D. 
12. (Cor) The existence of a product of two proper ideals, a and b, 
depends upon the existence of an ideal w such that w © # and 11/85 b [viz. 
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from (w/a)/bk—£c one finds w/c= wh (11)]; and if w be a proper ideal, then 
the corresponding product, itl, is a proper ideal. | [8 

13. (Cor) If a, Ὦ and (w/x)/b — x be proper ideals, then 
w/a=—be= ch, w/b— ac= cat, w/e=ab—ha, (w/a)/b=w/ab=c,....; 
ie a. be = a.cb=bra=bac=c abc ba abc, .. 


14. (Cor.) Multiplication among proper ideals is associative and commu- 
tative ; ù e. every ideal that is a product of given proper ideals corresponding to 
one arrangement and association of the factors is also a product corresponding 
to any other arrangement and association of the factors. 

15. (Theorem.) -If 4/b © a/c, where h is a proper ideal, then £ © b. 

For let a/c =; 
then ven Ow v oe ORM: 
and ^" &Oa/bhomww .. a/wOua/(a/b) =b, [44, 9 

s CcOu/nOb. Q. E. D. 
16. (Cor.) If a/b = a/c, where Ὦ and c are proper ideals, then Ὦ = £. 


17. (Definition.) A System is an order whose integers a, b, c, .... are such 
that if : ae © b^, | 
however large n may be, then a © b. [Compare Part II, 18 


The propositions that follow have reference only to integers of a system. 
18. (Lemma. If kt © at, then b (2 a. 
rvs 9 αἲ .. k = at; 


so | kt, = atz, kety = atz, a... , letn mul [nem 1, 2, 3,.... ad inf. 
e A" ttt, se © 9 in —1 = Q^ i t, ** ee tn ace ky α ἐμ, 


. E"! © a”, however large n may be; .'. k(2a. Q. E. D. [17 


19. (Cor.) If £x © at where t © x, then E © a. 
rs tOu .. MOkwOat .. kOa. 
20. (Cor.) A primary ideal is a proper ideal . ‘ 
For let ap be a primary. ideal, and let Æ be an integer such that tk © a and 
tk/a Ot; 
then us * tha Ot .. %© ἴα, [4g 
. k(2a. Q E. D. 


- 91. Theorem.) If a ©%, then k/b = k (a/b). 
For let w= ha/t, w= a/b; 
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then vow Ok and tO .. wOk.. | [19 
- c (u ee ον ος «1ο } (a/b) — ky, [2e, 2d 
and vovhQomnu. bo uo ka/b = at, 


MEM. Q. E. D. 
. 29, (Cor.) There exisżs, corresponding to any two proper ideals a iid b, 
a proper ideal that is their product. t. ak 
. For ww b'a is a proper ideal divisible by it, 
and v aU /a - U (d/a) OD, T [21, 2c 
a'U by (dU /x)/B is a proper ideal wh. Q. E. D. [12 
23. (Cor.) If & bea proper ideal, then -Xix is the proper ideal ha/a. 
24. (Theorem.) If a/c. © b/c, where Ὦ is a proper ideal, then 4 © b. 
For let Æ be any integer of /5/h; 
then vo OUxOrand- a Ox, b Oc. k(b/c) OU (a/c), [21, 4d 
and ^ w w/rc (Oo b/r .. LOV, ie vVa/ OU, , | [19 
"&Ob. QED | j [6a 


25. (Cor) If a/c = r/c, where 4 and Ÿ are proper ideals, then 4 = b. 
26. (Recapitulation.) The proper ideals of a system are duplicated by 
multiplication amongst themselves (22); multiplication and division conform to 
the ordinary rules of algebra (14); of the three related elements, product, 
' divisor, quotient, any two being given, the other is unambiguously determined 
(4, 25, 16), while ἃ © Ὦ implies that x = Isc, and conversely, wherein it, b, c 
are proper ideals. à 
27. (Definition.) Two ideals are Relatively Prime when every ideal* that 
is.divisible by each is divisible by their product. 
. 28. (Solution of Problem 2.) If tw be the least common multiple of the 
proper ideals it and b, then m1/a and nx/b are relatively prime. 
- For let k be any integer divisible by 11/8 and 1/b, 


then kat, On s Eh © ma, mhb .. key /mx © à, b, 
< kab/mO mx « 10 nv/uh. Q E. D. 


(Conelusion.) If the primary divisor, actual or ideal, of all integers of an 
. integer ideal it, and those only, be denoted by a, then such system of actual and 
ideal integers fulfils the fundamental principle of division. Q. E. p. [II, 16, 9,10 

*“ Proper ” or ** primary ideal? may be substituted for the word *'ideal?' in this definition without 
loss of generality. 


Vor. ΙΧ, 
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29. (Theorem.) . If b be a proper ideal and a*c © b", however inis n may 
be, then AOD. 
For let ///b = 4; 
then DE απο © uc © iv, . 
| τ ας... © (db) OP" .. dd Ov, [17 
-ποὐ/ᾶ--Ώ. Q. E. D. 
30. (Cor.) No ideal is divisible by an indefinitely great power of any 


other proper ideal than ©. 
For if c, = o"c, © b”, however large n may be, 


. ob ο, Woo. Q.E.D. 


31. (Theorem). Any order is a system in which no ideal is divisible by an . 
infinite number of ideals, and in which no fractional number a/b satisfies an 
equation a^ + a7! --.... a= 0, whose coefficients, αι,.... ἄμ, are integers 
: of the order. i 

For let ac © 5"; i. e., let HO: cæ,....cx"* be integers, however 
large n may be. From the integers cx, .... form the series of ideals (cx, ca’), 
(cæ, ο, ca), cose (00, «δια es OR"), where, to explain the notation, the first 
ideal consists of all integers of ie form cœ.u + ca*.v, wu, v being any sa 
of the order; then 


+ the first of the infinite number of ideals so formed is divisible by all the others, 
-. the series consists of a finite number of different ideals, [hyp. 
^. by taking s large enough we shall have : 

(cx, ea, .... 605) = (em, ex, .... cx’), where £«5; 
*. CX = CXU, + CLU +... . cau, where ty, ... . w, are integers of the order, 


"oq — Up —. 66. up 0, 
-. æ is not a fractional number; 4. e, a (25. Q. E. D. [hyp. 
32. (Definition.) The Compound of two or more ideals, a, b, . . . . is the 
ideal consisting of all products, a'U/, . . . . between the integers of the given ideals 
and the sums of those products. 4 
The compound of 4, ly... . will be denoted by 4 x b x....; the com- 
pound of w, taken n times, by [a]*. 
(a) @xbxc=Bxaxc=....=ax(xo) = bX(AXE) —....; 


[axb] = [a] x [br]. 
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(b). The compound of two or more ideals is divisible by each of the idea-s. 
(c). The compound of divisor and quotient is divisible by the dividend ; also, 
the compound of any number of ideals is divisible by any product of those ideals. 
(d). If & © b and x © y, then x x © bx; in particular [a]"© [b]. 
(e). If there be any ideal c such that c/u = b, then itx ly is such an ideal. 
For ^; axbOc .. axb/aOc/a =, | [32c, 4d, hyp. 
and ss bxtOuxb .. πσακῖγ/α, [4 
‘s axb/a= b: Q. E. D. | : 
(f). The product of two or more proper ideals may be obtained by. com- 
pounding them, when such compound is a proper ideal. 
(g). If D be a proper ideal and [a] xc O ΕΗ however large n may be, 
then i (25. 
For let ///b = d; 
then - a^d Ola] xcom], - [hyp. 
. (éd? © [db Ob” -. dd (OU, [32a, 92ο, 17 - 
n ἅ ο ὐ/ἄς- b. Q E. D. . 
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A Theorem respecting the Singularities of Curves of 
Multiple Curvature. 


By Henry Β. Fine. 


In a paper which appeared in Vol. VIII, No. 2, of this Journal, I showed 
that any singularity, however complex, possible to an element of a point curve 
of double curvature may be completely defined by three singularity indices, 
Xis Χο, χα. If A, be the element and P,= A, + At + A,? + etc. be the Grass- 
mann equation of the curve for its neighborhood, x, is the number of consecutive 
coefficients Αι, Á, etc., congruent with Αρ; x, the number of consecutive coeffi- 
cients A,4.,....linearly derivable from À, and -ᾱ, μι} x, the number of 
consecutive coefficients A, 4.,43-... linearly derivable from Ag, Δ, 31, «Ακ purs 
The point Pa is then distant an infinitesimal of the order x, + 1 from Ag, an infini- 
tesimal of the order x+ x, + 2 from A,A, 41, the tangent at A), and am infini- 
tesimal of the order x +x txt 3 from 4,4, 41, A,,4.,42) the osculating plane at 
Ay. In other words, the point A, of the singularity indices κι, x, Χα is stationary 
to the degree χι, a point of contact of the order x, + x, + 1 of the curve with 
its tangent, and a point of contact of the order x, + x, + x, + 1 of the curve with 
its osculating plane., 

The singularities of curves of any degree of curvature whatsoever admit 
of similar treatment. Besides the singularities of which κι, x, x; measure 
the degree, and which may be conveniently called singularities of the 1*, 
2° and 3? class respectively, there will be possible to a curve of (n — 1)P* 
curvature singularities of a 4, 5, .... γι; class also, in consequence of. 
the n dimensionality of the space supposed. Let indices x,....x, measure 
the degrees of these additional singularities, and x, ....x, will completely 
define the singularity of any curve point A). x, represents the number of consecu- 
tive coefficients A, pe-tra: - in the Grassmann equation, which are linearly 
derivable from Ay, A, pir A, uni πα and κε, etc, have analogous 
meanings. 
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À curve of (n — 1)?* curvature will be touched at every point, not only by 
a defirite line and plane, but, when n> 3, by a definite space of 3 dimensions, 
one of 4 dimensions, and so on to one of n — 1 dimensions also ; the tangent S; 
at any curve point A,, for instance, being. the S, determined by any four curve 
points P,, P}, P}, P, in what is its limiting position when P,, P,, P,, P, 
are made, independently of each other, to approach A,. And the point A, of 
singularity indices x,....%,, besides being stationary to the degree χι, a point 
of contact with the tangent of the order x, + x, + 1, and with the osculating 
plane of the’ order xı + κο + x+ 1, is a point of contact of the order 
xi + κο + Λα + x, + 1 with the osculating &,, etc. 

Again, if the. system of osculating planes be taken as the: elements of à 
curve of double curvature, one of these may be singular. This singularity, like 
the singularity of a point, is capable. of definition by three indices. The first of 
these represents the number of consecutive coefficients congruent with the singu- 
lar element i in the tangential equation of the curve for its neighborhood, and the 
other two have the same sort of correspondence to x, and x;. 

In the paper already referred to, it was shown that the singularity indices 
of a plane. element.of a.curve of double curvature corresponding to a point 
element of the singularity indices Κι, Χρ, x, Are x, %, %. I wish now to prove, 
for a curve of any degree of curvature, n — 1, that Χρ, x, 4, ... «2, are the 
singularity indices of the osculating δ... which corr esponds to a point of the singu- 
, larity indices κι, ει... Bp 

Let the equation P, = À, + Αγ + A + etc., referred hitherto to a system 
of coordinates consisting of any set of n+ 1 linearly independent points, be 
transformed to the system Z,6,6,....6,, of which Eis A, and&,6,....e, 
are unit vectors each at right angles to all the rest and so directed that Ee, is the 
tangent line to the curve at À,, Hee, the tangent 5, ἐόν. Hees... + 0, , the 
tangent S, ,. It will become 


D, = E+ (αδ' + ete.) e + (Bt + ete) ey + ete. + (vt? + ete.) en, 
. where M = % + 1, 
i πώ μας 
Qua = = Σκι +n. 


The thing to be especially aidi is that the sufficient arid 1 necessary condi- 
tions of point singularities of the various classes do, when the curve is referred 
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to the system of coordinates described, find full expression in αι, a,.... ἄπ, 
the exponents of the lowest powers of ἡ in the coefficients of ει, &,....e, 
respectively, in this equation; «,— 1 being the index of singularity of class ls 
αν — à — 1 the index of singularity of class 2, etc. 

To demonstrate our theorem, therefore, it is only necessary to show that in 
the tangential equation of the curve for the neighborhood of the osculating 8,_; 
at A, the successive exponents corresponding to 0, ai, o, etc., are 0, a, — à, 1, 
On — Amos +++ + On — 04, αρ} Since, by a simple retracing of the above reason- 
ing, the index of singularity of class 1 of this osculating δ, (we may call it ερ) 
would then be a,— an—ı— 1, t. 6. πρ; of class 2, (a, — Om—2) — (an— αμ. 1) — 1, 
4.06.2, 3... j finally, of class n, a, — (a, — a) — 1, È 6. κι... 

But the tangential equation of the curve for the neighborhood of s, is the 

P, P, dP, 
ΠΝ ΝΣ ΣΙ 
of a tangent $$, ,, by getting the limit, as dé approaches 0, of the product 
P, + pat- Pat pat- + + + Pixar. Expanding, we have 
a= Ph dP, d^P, ος κ. d^ P, 
di^ di o die 
= fin (6) Eee... . Onna fug (t) Eee -o o eee +... fo) am...) 

any coefficient f,,_,,(é) being the determinant of the coefficients of 


produet P, , as is easily inferred from the definition 


. d^ P, 
E, Cis Cay ee ae Cn—j—1) €, —j-4-1: Mitt Cn 11 Fs de 1 etc. 
As we are concerned only to determine what is the lowest power of ¢ in each 


of these determinants, we write, instead of the elements themselves, the exponent 
of the lowest power of £ in each element, and, after a. simple reduction, have 


for οὐ (9, 








0 αι--αι 06g—041....05..1— 04 Qj41—— ye Un — 04 
0 0 Qg— αρ... . 043—059 À Oy1—0 ee On LU 
0 0 0 ses. Qi — X3 | Qj 177 Ag Un Ag 
μμ M ae | 
0 - 0 Qc wes 0 dio) ee An Oud 
0 (4.17704 ο. Oy 7709 
0 0 0 UOS 0 0 eoe An — Og 


. . e 


0 0 0 er . 0 oo Oo, nm αι 
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. The lowest power of ¢ in fa- (é) is then the smallest of the sums, each of n 
elements, of the above array so taken that no two are in the same row or 
‘column; and this smallest sum is a, — o, as the following considerations show. 

It is indeed necessary only to demonstrate that a, — a, is the smallest of 
the sums built in the manner described out of the elements of the minor [~; for 
then a,— a;, plus the smallest sum of | |, is a,—a,, while complete sums which do 
not involve the sums of || must involve one of the numbers a,— a, a, — 05, ... ., 
On — 05.1, and any of these is itself greater than à, — oj. For convenience, we 
substitute a, b, c, ete., for a, og χι, etc., and write [^ in the form 


b—a e—a d—a €—0G....m-—a 
0 e— b d— b e—b....m—b 
0 0 d—c @€—C....M—C 
0 0 0 e—d....m—d a 
0 | 0 | ο 0 ....πι--] 





It is to be noted that any element is less than that following it in the same 
row, greater than that following it in the same column. The least sum in 


b—a ο--αᾱα d—a 
0 c—b a—b 
‘0 0 d —2oc 


is obviously.d — a. But from this it follows that the least sum in 


b—a -Φ--ὰ d—a ^ e—a 
0 e—b | d—b . e—b 
0 0° d— e ε--ο 
0. 0 0 e—d 


ise— a; for e— ὦ + the least sum in the minor of e — d is the least sum in 
which e — d océurs, and e—d+d—a=e—a; e— c + the least sum in the 
minor got by striking out the last two rows and columns of the determinant 
‘is the least in which e— c occurs, since this minor involves lower elements 
than any other that can be constructed out of the first two rows of the determi- 
nant, and e— c +- c— a = e— a; and e— b -- b — a, the minor got by cancel- 
ing the last three rows and columns of the determinant, is the least in which 
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€ — b occurs, and is again e—a.. And, by the same method of proof, it follows 
that since the theorem holds for determinants of the orders 1— 4, it holds for 
one of the order 5, etc. 

The exponent of the lowest power of ¢ in the costi dini of any term, 
Eel. o ee Gar Gpr e,, is therefore a, — aj, as was to be proved, that of 
ει)... δι in particular being «,. Calling Kee, oo os mies +++ Sey ἕν WO 
have, as the tangential equation of the curve, 

& = & + (at + ete.) ει + (BE -1—+ ete.) e + etc, .... (v't + eto.) en. 
PRINCETON, August 10th, 1886. : | | 


A Note on Pencils of Conics. 


‘By Henry DALLAS THOMPSON. 


Let the eight points in which a conie intersects a quartic be divided into two 
groups of four, and a conic be passed through each group: the two residual ( four- 
point) groups lie on a conic. . 

Cayley’s Theorem: A curve, f, = 0, is cut by another, $,— 0. The curve 
P,=0 (where M= m-+n— u, with u=1,2,3....n or m), which passes 


through mn — i (u — 1)(u — 2) of the points of intersection of f,—0 and 


m= 0, will also pass through the remaining i (u — 1)(u — 2) points, unless 


these determined points be on a curve of the (u — 3)'^ order.* 

Let n =m = M= u = 4; then, if a quartic be cut by a quartic, the quartic 
through thirteen of the points of intersection passes through the remaining 
three points. 

Let $,—0 and @,=0 each degenerate into a pair of conics. Then, if 
through a quartic (^) a conie (D) be passed, and through each of the two four- 
' point groups of the points of intersection a conic ($) be passed, the remaining 
eight points of intersection of the two latter conics (9) with the quartic lie on a 
conie (D). For, through the remaining four points of the one conic and one of | 
the remaining points of the other passes a conic (D). This, with the first conic 
(d), will pass through thirteen of the points of intersection of f= 0 and $ — 0; 
hence, also, through the remaining three points, unless these three points lie on a 











* Cayley's Theorem: Cambridge Math. Journal, III, 211. Cayley overlooked the exceptional case 
mentioned. This case was discussed and completely disposed of by Bacharach: “‘ Ueber Schnittpunkt- 
system Algebraischer Curven." Inaugural Dissertation, Erlangen, 1881. Also, Ueber den Cayley'- 
schen'Schnittpunkisatz." Math. Ann. XXVI, p. 275. 

Vor. IX. 
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straight line (6, 
conic (p).* 
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3); but this is impossible, as these three points lie on a 


. (If one of the ¢’s degenerates into a pair of ος lines, the four points 
of one of the first point-groups cannot be taken except two and two on each 


line. 


Hence the four points of the corresponding latter point-group must also 


lie two and two on each line, so that the theorem holds where the conics : 


degenerate.) 
The following are particular cases: 


Jf any two conics have each double 
contact with a third conic, then any two 
of the pencil of conics through the four 


If any two conics have each double 
contact with a third conic, then the eight 
tangents, which any two of the pencil of 


conics touching the four tangents of con- 
tact have in common with the first pair, 
touch a conic. 


points of contact intersect the two tangent 
conics in eight points which lie on a conic. 


For the two tangent conics may be taken as the original quartic (/), and 
the two conics of the pencil are the cutting curve (Φ), and through eight of 
the points of intersection (four of contact) passes the other conic (®),+} leaving 
the remaining eight points of intersection to lie on a conic (db). 

Let four tangents be drawn to any conic, and, at the four points of contact, let a 
' pair of doubly tangent conics be drawn; then the eight points of intersection of these 
two tangent conics with the tangent lines lie on a conic. 

Take any jour points on a conic (or pair of lines). Let a pair of conics, tangent 
at these four points, be drawn ; then the eight intersections of this pair of conics with, 
a pair tangent at these four points, grouped differently, lie on a conic. 

Lf, at each of two points on a conic, a conic be drawn with contact of the third 
order, and if a pencil of conics be taken touching the original conic in both of the 
points, then any pair of this pencil will intersect the conics with third order of contact 
in eight points lying on a conic. 





* This may be proved directly from the Riemann-Roch Theorem, g=Q—N-++7+, where g is the 
mobility of point-group, Q number of points in the group, N= 4 (n —1)(» — 2), and r is the number 
of linearly independent curves of the (n — 8)th order through the group. In the case under considera- 
tion, N--8, let q= 0 and assume 7— 0; hence Q 8. If 7—1,Q—2. 

t It is obvious that the determining conic 9 does actually pass through eight of the points of inter- 
section. of f and $. For, take the pair of conics of the pencil as each through a different four-point 
'group on the third conic. The case considered is that when each point of one group becomes infinitely 
near to one of the other group. 
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Let any four points on a conic lie two 
and iwo on a pair of lines, and at the two 
points of intersection of one of these lines 
let a conic be taken doubly tangent to the 
original conic, and let another conic be 
taken through the four points; the last two 
conics will intersect again in two points 
collinear with the point of intersection of 
the two lines. 
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- Take four tangents to any conic. Let a 
conic be taken tangent to the conic at two 
of the points of contact of tangent lines ; 
let another conic be taken touching ‘the 
four tangents; the last two conics will 
have two other common tangents which 
are concurrent with the join of the point 
of intersection of the two tangents taken 
and the point of intersection of the other 
two tangent lines. 


` For, in the figure, let ZH and -AF be the two lines taken; ZEE the tan- 


gent conic, and [HAFK the last conic. 


The tangents at the points J and H to 


the original conic intersect the last conie in V and T. The two last conics 
intersect in Kand E. Join H and E, H and À, E and K, F and J, Kand J, 


V and T. 





Then, by Pascal’s Theorem :* 


, a). The polygon in the tangent conic being IK, , KE, EH, tangent at H, 
HI, tangent at J, the join of L and M, IH and KE are concurrent. | 


b). The polygon in the conic ZHAFK being VT, ΤΙ, 


IK, KE, EH and HV, 


the join of Land M, VT and KE are concurrent.  ᾿ 





* Vide Cremona: Projective Geometry, Chap. XVI. 
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c). The polygon in the original conic being IF, FA, AH, tangent at H, HI, 
and tangent at 7, the join of N and W, IH and FA are concurrent. 

d). The polygon in-the conic JHAFK being VT, TT, IF, FA, AH and H Y, 
the join of Nand W, VT and AF are concurrent. 

From a) and b) VT, IH and KE are concurrent. From c) and d) VT, IH 

.and FA are concurrent. Hence JH, KE and FA are concurrent. 

If, at the two points of intersection of the other line (FA), a doubly tan- 
gent conic be taken and another conic be passed through the four points, the 
eight points of intersection of the tangent conies with the two of the pencil 
(lying on a conic) lie two and two on four lines concurrent with the two joins 


taken of the original four points. 


Any two of the pencil of conics through 
Jour points cut the tangents at these points 
to a third conic of the pencil in eight 
points, which lie on a conie having the 
same Conjugate Triad with the original 
pencil of conics (1. e. the vertices of the 
quadrilateral through the four points). 


Any two of a pencil (line) of conics 
touching four lines have eight tangents, 
which pass through the four points of 
contact of another one of the conics of the 
pencil with the four lines. 
lines touch a conic having the same line 
Conjugate Triad with the original pencil. 


For if successive pairs of the tangents at the points 7, H, A and F (in the 
preceding figure) be taken as the tangent conic, the figure will be symmetrical. 
Hence the join of any two of the eight. points which are taken on the same tan- 
gent conie will pass through one of the vertices of the quadrilateral JH AF. 

The eight-point conic can degenerate only when two points from both 
-of the cutting conics ‘are collinear with one of the vertices of the quadrilateral 


through the four points of contact. 


Hence, 


The conic through the cight points of intersection of the tangents to, with two 
pairs of the joins of, four points on a conic cannot degenerate. : 


In this latter case the eight points lie on a conic by the first extension of 


Pascal's theorem. 


For the four tangents and two pairs of joins form a polygon 
of eight sides in a conic, the tangents being alternate sides. 


Hence the external 


points of intersection of tangents with joins lie on a conic. 


Princeron, April 14, 1886. 


These eight 
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Observations on the Generating Functions of the Theory | 
of Invariants. 


By Carram P: A. MacManon, R. A. 


The source of a covariant is-usually understood to be the literal coefficient 
of the highest power of x; the. continuous performance of a certain operation 
produces'the remaining coefficients in succession. | 

The coefficient of the highest power of y has an equal claim.to be consid- 
ered a source, since the remaining coefficients are derivable by the similar per- 


formance of another operation. Moreover, if f(a, αι, &,....) be the æ-source” 
of a quantic of order p, then will the corresponding y-source be: 
ο άρον Gp mts ἄρον eee). 


We see that a covariant is a perfectly symmetrical form ; it is thus proper 
to keep both ends of the covariant in view in any investigation of the nature 
of sources; and, in particular, this is important when laws are being enunciated 
in regard to the number of sources of any specified type. Consider, as usual, a 
quantic of order 7, and, in connection therewith, algebraic forms of weight —w, 
degree — à and of extent at most; say these forms are of type (w, îi, j). We 
may discuss -sources or y-sources of this type, or we may have regard to inter- 
mediate coefficients, which Sylvester, in the Phil. Mag. for 1878, called differen- 
tiants, so many removes from z or y; thus the coefficient of the highest power 
but p of z, in a covariant, would be a differentiant, p removes from x, and g — p 
removes from y, where ε is the order of the covariant. In seeking the number 
of a-sources of type (w, 2,7), we have to’ count the number of partitions of w 
into 4 parts none greater than j, and also the number of similar partitions of 
w — 1; subtracting the latter number from the former, a number is obtained 
which, if it be positive, is the number of 2-sources of the type in question ; but 
if this difference be negative, it has, as regards z-sources, no interpretation. 
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. To each «-source corresponds a y-source which satisfies the partial differ- 
‘ential equation 
| 09, + (j — 1) οὖν + (j — 2)d9,4- ... 
If the z-source be of type (w, à, 7), the connected y-source is of type 
(w+ ji — 2w, i, j) (Ji — w, d, η), 
and there will be intermediate coefficients 7? — 2w — 1 in number whenever this 
number is non-negative; these will be of types 
(w 4-1, 2,7), 
(w+ 2, 4, 2), 


$9 $9 c9 ο 5 o oro 


s... $9 * $5 9 


i-e, ὁ D 
respectively. 


Had we, ab initio, sought the πόδι of-y-sources of type (ji —w, i, n 
we should have written down the terms of this type, each attached to an arbi- 
trary coefficient, and, by operation of the y-source annihilator, have obtained a - 
set of equations between them in number equal to the number of terms of type 
(ji— w+ 1, i, j). Assuming the non-existence of syzygies connecting these 
equations, the number of y-sources of the given type would be the difference 
(when positive), > [ji— w;$,7] — [4$ — w + 1, 4,7], 
wherein [w, à, J] denotes the number of partitions of type (w, ?, 7). 

We have, as a known theorem of partitions, 

[wj] — [w —1, i j] = [ji — w, ὃ, 3] — [jiw t 1,03]; 
from which the conclusion is that no syzygies exist between the foregoing set of 
equations, and that, as a fact, the number of y-sources of type (w — 1, i, j) is 
precisely [w—1,2,4]— [w; i,j], 
when this number happens to be positive. | 
If | . [w — 1, i, j] = ζω, i j], 
there exists neither an x-source of type 
mass (w, t, J) 
nor a y-source of type (w — 1, 2, 7). 
There may, however, exist intermediate coefficients of either type, since the 
dexter sides of the equations arrived at will, in general, not be zero. 

We are now in a position to give a more ΕΘ statement of the Cayley - 

Sylvester theorem under discussion. 
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New STATEMENT OF THEOREM. 
The number [w, 2,7] — [wv — 1, $, 7] 
is; when positive, the number of a-sources of type (w, 4, J); whilst, when . 
| [w — 1, i, j] — [w, à, 7] 


is positive, it denotes the number of y-sources of type 


(w E i 1 t, 1) τ 
This is equivalent to saying that the coefficient of ο” in the ascending expan- 
sion of | 1— ait ....1— giti 


EE DP ug 


is, when positive, the number of x-sources of type (w, ἡ, τῳ, whilst, when in the 
same expansion the coefficient of — x” is positive, it denotes the number of 
 y-sources of type (w— 1, 4,7). 

‘It is somewhat remarkable that this explanation of the complete expansion 
of the generating function, simple and fundamental as it is, appears to have 
hitherto escaped the notice of writers on the subject. 

It will now be clear that we may write 

1— giti, 1 — git? 


i . 
—EA.(g9—.gHütl-9 
l—41-—343 cle XA, (a — v ), 
À, being a positive number and denoting the number of a-sources of type 


(w, à, 7). 
. We may put x = cosh @ + sinh $, 

and then a? + 377? = 2cosh sd, 

. x — a~" = 2 sinh sg, 

leading to the identity 


sinh + (J + 1) sinh + (j+ 2)o.... sinh + (G+) 
sinh @ sinh 59 sin = ἐφ 
| om D Au sinh + (ji + 1 — 2w) 9; 
or, writing 4/— i) for $, so that E 
sinh $ — A/ —1 sind, 
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we have also 


sin LG Ὁ ψ sin + (J+ 2)9. . sin ΣΟ Εὐψ 





: . 3 se. Li 
sin a) sin. NP sin — d 
= 5 As sin iG 1— 2w) Ψ. 
In a certain sense the left-hand members of these two identities are pure 
generating functions in the theory, since they are omni-positive in development. 


Αν may be represented as the coefficient in a Fourier series, its valué as a 
definite integral his 


ve σσ ΤΌΝ. meu 





sin E (ji + 1— 2w) ψάψ. 


siny... . sin + ip 


On the Transformation of Elliptic Functions, 


By Proressor CAYLEY. ` 


The ‘algebraical theory of the Transformation of Elliptic Functions was 
established by Jacobi in a remarkably simple and elegant form, but it has not 
hitherto been developed with much completeness or success. The cases n= 8 
and n= 5 are worked out very completely in the Fundamenta Nova (1829); 
viz., considering the equation 

Mdy Ls dx 
μας πως Ni Te ER 


«Ῥ 


(k= uf, à — v; say this is the Mka- or Muv-form) Jacobi finds in-the two.cases. 
respectively, a modular equation between the fourth roots v, v, say the w-mod- 
ular equation, and, as rational functions of u, v, the value of M and the values 
of the coefficients of the several powers of α in the numerator and denominator 
of the fraction which gives the value of y; but there is no attempt at a like 
development of the general case. I shall have occasion to speak of other 
researches by Jacobi, Brioschi and myself; but I will first mention that my 
original idea in the present memoir was to develop the following mode of treat- 
ment of the theory:  . : 
In place of the Mkà-form, using the paB-form - 
|^ dy T pda "E 
J 1 — 28y + y* TONI arp: 





| (I write for greater convenience 2x, .28 in place of the æ of Jacobi and Brioschi 
and the 8 af Brioschi), we can, by expanding each side in a series, integrating 
and reverting the resulting series for y, obtain y in the form 


|y = px (1 + Ila? + TLaf+....), 


Vou. IX. 
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where IL, IL, II, .... denote given funetions of p, a, @. Taking n odd and 
= 2s-+ 1, we assume for y an expression ; 

— Ὁ (4, + A, ια”. eee + Ayo? + a) 

T IFA... n. HA ne E Αα ? 





where the last coefficient À, is at once seen to be =p. Comparing with the 
series-value y = pæ(1 + ILz?-- Txf+ ....), we have an infinite series of equa- 
tions. The first of these is, in fact, Á= p; the next (s — 1) equations give 
linearly Αι, 4,,.... A, , in terms of the coefficients I1; that is, of p, a, B: the 
two which follow serve in effect to determine p, @ as functions of a: and then, 
p, 8 having these values, all the remaining equations will be satisfied identically. 
The process is an eminently practical one, so far as regards the determina- 
tion of the coefficients Αι, 4,,....4,_; as functions of p, a, β; it is less so, 
and requires eliminations more or less complicated, as regards the determination 
of the relations between p,a,@. As to this, it may be remarked that the 
problem is not so-much the determination of the equation between p and a (or 
say the pa-multiplier equation, or simply the pa-equation), and of the equation 
between β, a (or say the «@-modular equation, or simply the ag-equation), as it 
is to determine the complete system ‘of relations between p, a, B; treating 
these as coordinates, we have what may be called the multiplier-modular-curve, 
or say the MM-curve, and the relations in question are those which determine 
this curve. ` mE 
In the absence of special exceptions, it follows from general principles that 
the coefficients Αι, 4,,....A,—1, quà rational functions of p, a, B, must also 
be rational functions of a, 8 or of a, p; and I think it may be assumed that 
‘this is the ease; the method, however, affords but little assistance towards thus 
expressing them. | "a 
In connection with the foregoing theory, I consider the solutions of the 
problem of transformation given by Jacobi's partial differential equation (Suite 
de Notices sur les Fonctions elliptiques: Crelle, t. IV (1829), pp. 185-193), and 
by what I call the Jacobi-Brioschi differential equations.. The first and third of 
these were obtained by Jacobi in the memoir, De functionibus ellipticis Commen- 
tatio: Crelle, t. IV (1829), pp. 371-390 (see p. 376); but the second equation, 
which completes the system, was, I believe, first given by Brioschi in the second 
appendix to his translation of my Elliptic Functions: Trattato elementare delle 
Funzioni ellittiche : Milan, 1880. I had, strangely enough; overlooked the great 
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importance of these equations. I'shall have occasion also to refer to results, 
nd further develop the theory contained in my memoir, On. the Transformation 
of Elliptic Functions: Phil. Trans., t. 163 (1873), pp. 397—456, and the addition 
thereto: Phil. Trans., t. 188 (1878), pp. 419—424. 


I remark that while I have only worked out the formule for the cases n= 3 
and n= 5, and a few formule for the case n = 7, the memoir is intended to be 
& contribution to the general theory of the paB-transformation ; T hope to be 
able to complete the theory for the case n — 7. 


‘Comparison of the Mka- and paB-Forms. The Modular and Multiplier Equations. 
Art. Nos. 1 to 12. 


1. The equation 
Mdy dx 


Ai—y.i—ZAny /1— 8.1 — PS 


if we write therein ose 








ÁN E 
VE UY n ws 
becomes Mdy MP de ox 
VA1— (ey Ey VA γα td? 
viz. this is : dy ΚΡ pda 
| © A/A—9fy F NI 2aat + ot’ 
if only 1 1 v? 


9a = ut i 28 — + 7, poa 


2. We have a wv-modular equation, and, as shown in my Transformation 
Memoir, p. 450, this may be converted into a wuíe*-modular equation ; in particu- . 
lar, n= 3, the equation is | - 


y+ θα) + of — day (4a? — 3a? — 33? H 4) — 0, 
where œ, y denote uć, υ' respectively ; say the equation is 
F(x, y), = of + αἲ (— 165? + 12y) + a? (69) + (12) — 16y) + y, = 0. 
From the equation F (æ, y) — 0, we derive 


α Ρο, y). * F (x, y1) = 0; 
say this is 
(Aa? + Ba + C+ Dx! 4- Br) d'a? + Bla + Ο' + δα 4- B'a’) — 0, 
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viz., the equation is 
| Ad'xt+ (AB'+ A'B)&....+EEx {= 0, 
where, by reason of the symmetry of F(z, y), the coefficients Ad’, EE' of 
a*, a4, those of αὖ, a8, etc., have equal values; the form thus is 
Matta) + 3 (ο} + a) γα) - B (o 277) E E O, 


where af + «-*, a? +a73, αὖ d- w-?, are given functions of «+ a1, = 2a; viz., : 


we have ο --α t= θα, 
eta ?-— 4α--- 2, 
LHI = θαἷ-- θα, 


at + at = 16α!--- 160? + 2, 
and the coefficients A, 30, .... are in like manner expressible as functions of 
y t yl, = 28; thus we have A — 1, 38 — AB' + AB 
ος στα y 7) + 12(y d y), = — 16 (88*— 68) + 12.26; 
or, finally, 38 = — 1285 + 1206; and so for the other coefficients. The numer- 


. ical coefficients contain, all of them, the factor 16; and, throwing this out, we 
' obtain (n = 3) the aB-modular equation in the form 

















+1 —4 +6 —4 +1 


where observe that the form is symmetrical as regards α, B; and, further, that 
the sums of the numerical coefficients in the lines or columns are the binomial 
coefficients 1, —4, +6, —4, +1. Observe, further, that the sums in the 
direction of the sinister diagonal are — 64, — 64, + 320, — 192; viz., dividing 
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nye — 64, it thus appears that, writing 6 — a, the equation becomes 
αὖ + a — 5a? + 8— 0; 
that is, (α) --- 1) (αἳ 4-83)— 0. ` 
Again, writing 8 = — a, then dividing by 16, the equation becomes 
4a — 19a* + 28a? — 12 = 0; 
that is, (40? — 3)(a?— 2Y = 0. 
3. So also, n = 5, we have the uw‘v‘-moduülar equation in the form 
af + 655aty? + 655a*y! + y — 640)? — 6402y! 
+ «y (— 256 + 3202? + 3203? — 1025 — 6602? — '10y* l 3 
+ 3202y? + 8202°y4— 256aty*) 
and in precisely the same manner we obtain the af-modular equation; viz. 
(casting out a factor 64), this is, 




















a? . [ore [μοι 108680 
a | — 2810 Had). ET 
1| +1 | Proseso m l | 

+1 -θ +15 —20 +15 —6 +1 


where the form is symmetrical as regards a, β; the sums of the numerical. 
coefficients in the lines or columns are 1, — 6, +15, — 20, + 15, —6, +1. 
The sums in the direction of the sinister diagonal all divide by — 4096; viz. 
throwing out this factor, we have for B = a the equation 


a ο... 9099 + 118a5— 18004 + 81a? = 0; 


that is, à? (a? — 1) (αἲ — 9} = 0. 
If 8 = --α, =. ο... divide by 64; and throwing out this η the 
equation is da + 880a? — 3247a° + ὀθ00α] — -12960 = == 0; 


that is, a? (a^ + 16a? — 16)(8a?— 9)? = 0.. - 
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4. We have a Mu-multiplier equation of the form Fy a 2ue&— 1) =0 (see | 


Memoir, pp. 420—422), but we cannot, by the preceding formule, deduce thence 


᾿ Poe : : T so 3 : 
a pa-multiplier equation ; in fact, writing therein x” x , the resulting equa- 





2 . 
tion is F (-- 1— hw) =0, which is a pa-multiplier equation only on the 


assumption that 1 — 2w5, v? and v are therein regarded as given functions of a. 

But it is very remarkable that the pa-equation in fact is F(p,a)=0. To prove 
this, assume that the equation 

dy M pda 

A/1—2fy--y  A/l1—2av--a* 


has a pa-multiplier equation F'(p, a) — 0. Starting from the equation. 


Mdy S -dx 
A/1—y.i1—423y  A/1—x.1—HRx 








we may, by effecting on each side a quadric transformation, convert this into 
ate νε... εως 
A/1—2(29—1)y-Ey! — /1—2(2—1)2 Ea? 


- and this being so, we have, between M1 and 2uë— 1, the relation 


1 8 — fe 
P(T 2—1) = 0; 
or, ‘conversely, if this be the form of the Mu-multiplier equation, then the 
pa-multiplier equation is F(p, a) = 0. 
5. The quadrie transformations are 


A/1—x em A/1— y? 





XA/1— Fè TP? 
We have then only to show that. 
da dx 





A/1—2(2— 1) FF + vw VI. 1— Fx a 
for then, in like manner, : : 
dy dy. 
A/1 — 2 (26 — 1) y? + yf VII ay’ 
and we pass from the assumed differential relation botveen x, y to the above- . 
mentioned erential equation between x, y. 
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6. For the. quadric transformation between x, x, write 
(i—k—4W,0 *-—k-4-4 


Tip) and therefore 


= ik! 
P+ m= 2%, 0 + 071 = 2h? — 9? = 2(9/? — 1), = 2(2u®— 1); 
we have | | 


(whence also 0 — 


‘1—x 1: 





1 — 62? = 1 — 6 FU) συ 1— 9 + (6 + 1) 2 — Exi, 
—6 
= xi — Fx) (1 = (κ, 
and similarly, | 
. — 071 1 9 
1--0- 1,2 Sur mr 
Consequently, ἂν 
1 
(1— 6a?)(1— 0719?) = 1— 2(2w? ER x = x (1 —20x?-- xt); 
κοκ MUS AE SN 1 
or 387 / 1 — 2(2u°— 1) a? + di xi1— Exi) (1 == 9k*x?-- x’) κ 
dx me 
Moreover, | da πος (1— 2x + xt), 


` „and thence the required equation 
i dx EN | dx - 
A/1—2(1—?9w)a γα VISZ. Pe?’ 
this completes the proof. a | 
7. Thus, referring to the Mu-equations given in the place referred to, we 
obtain the following pa-multiplier equations: 
n= 8, g*— 69 — 8ap —3— 0. 
This may be written: in the forms 
8ap = pí— 6p — 3, 
8 (a + 1) p = (p — 1)(p.-- 3), 
8 (œ—1)p — (p + 1) (p— 8). 
nz, p-— 10ρ' + 359! — 60g? + 550” 438 — 640) p + 5 — 0. | 
This may be written in the two forms 
640? ρ = (p — 49 — ij(p — 29 FE 5) and 
64 (o? — 1) p = (p — 1}(p — δ). 
n= 1, 9 — 289» — 112a 95 — 210p — - 224a T (—1484 + 13442?) p? 
| + (5600 + 5120) p +7 — 0. 
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.8. The relation between p and β, or say the 9B multiplier equation, may be 
obtained by a known property of elliptic functions; viz, writing po = n 
(sign is — for »-—3, n=7, or generally for any prime value 4p + 3, and 
it is + for n=5 and generally for any prime value — 4p 4- 1), then we 


3. 
have between c, @ the same relation as between p, a. Thus, n= 3, c= — 23 


for p, a writing c, 8, the equation is o*— 6c? — 880 — 3 — 0; or, as this may 
be written, gi 808p? 4- 18)? — 27 = 0; 
and so for the other cases; but it is perhaps more convenient to retain the o; 


thus, η = 5 C= = 2), we have 


— 106? + 35o! — 606? + 550° + (38 — 646") o+t5=0. 


9. We are hence able to express @ as a rational function of p, a. m in 
fact, have - 
| = 1 o oen 
Sa = A 4 — Dv g— 3p 5, 8g =— 7, (0 — 40 — 1) σὶ --- 26 + 5 
(the signs must be opposite), and then for c, substituting its value = P and 


observing that o? — 2c + 5 is thus -5 (p — 2p + 5), we find 


Bo ϱγ20ρ--2ὔ 

απο D 

which is the required formula. . 
Observe that for p = o —4/5, the formule with the sign —, as above, give 


= — a, whereas with the sign + they would a given 8 —a. For the 
value in question, p —1/5, the ir 649 = = — (ο — 4p — 1)°(p? — i + 5), 
gives | 640? ᾱ a-vo 2/5); 
that is, o? = —— GB V5 Ae z(3—A/ δ)(α/ 5—1); that is, o? = —8--44/5, 


or af + 160? — = = 0; it appears, ante Ko. 3, that this value belongs to the case. 
8 = — a and not to β--α. 
10. But there is another way of idu at a formula containing B. Start- 
ing from Jacobi’s equation 
22 dk 


των, s ll. 
aM = Ta? 
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and introducing for X, X’, b, W, M their values in terms of u, v, we have 
nv mr i dw ee (1—v). 
up ῇ-- ; that is, du n w(1—%) 

but, from the values of a, 8, we ur | 

do . & (1—u) df 

du — 4 (1— 9) da ' 











and, combining these results, 








dj | gv eF ρὲ tot 
| da n $^ (Í— Ton (ω-- ΓΙ, 
that is, dB ρ βὲ--1. 
^ da ^ ma-—1^ 
'We have, consequently, i $ 
| dg pda 





Fi AG 
and therefore 


where p° must be regarded as a function of a, or.« of p; and from the form of 
' the equation it appears that the integral must be expressible as the logarithm 
of an algebraic function of p, a 
11. Thus, n= 8, we have 
a = p -- 6p — m 
| p 
whence da p— 6 "mE — za (p — 1), 


and thence easily 


B—1 =f 8 "do a f dp do 
cat p-—1.0—9' pi? p-—9* 


that is, β-ι (@—3%4+D κ. 
Ke Pri (p3*9—1' 
as may be at once verified. | 
12. In the case n = 5, I verify the equation under the form 
dg — p da : 
P—1 δ᾽αθ--1᾽ : 











You. IX. 
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From the equations . 
64 (œ — 1) = = (p — 1}(ρ — 5), and 8a= (p — 4p — 1) p* + 29 — 5 


we have 








128ada:  5(g)— 4o — 1) dp ΜΉ 16da ^ ` 5do 
a’—1 ~~ p(e—1(p—9)'' a’—1 ~~ (o—1)(o —5W p — 2p $5) ° 
Ἰθάρ — — Bde 





Similarly, observing the — sign of 86, Fi eije WAF 


DT : 5 
whence, substituting for σ its value = P we have 


1646 Ἢ : p*do ___P* 16da 
BI (p—1(p—5) Mp (P— pF 85 el’ 





which is right. 


Connection of the Mk2- and ραβ- Theories. Order of Modular Equation. 
| Art. Nos. 13 to 18. i 
18. In the Transformation Memoir, starting from the. equation 
1— y 1--χ PI 
icy  1+x\P+Qx/' 
I sought to determine the coefficients of P, Q by the consideration that the 


relation between x, y remains unaltered when x, y are changed into ze F 
respectively. This comes to saying that when for x, y we write P 4 


respectively, the relation between α, y presents itself in the form 
- Ὁ (A,-- Ας. c. ... + Aq?) 
I~ E Aw... + Ag 
1 3 
(s = (n — 1), as before ). For instance, (n — τ), P=a +yz’, Q— 8 +z. 





If, solving for y, we then for x, y yrite =, "E we find 


_ Punta f(a? + 2αβ) + (2αγ + f+ 2a) + 287) s?w-* + (P + 280 + 278) au + Pau tr 
Ia (Bar + P H- 2a) atu! [5 | 289 + Bad -]- 287) fu (OF Do) À 


and comparing this with 








„ — 9 (4ε + Apa? + ao + d) 
Ἐ Ay+ Ay? + Aso + Aq i 
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we have for each of the coefficients À two different expressions, and equating 
these and making a slight change of form, we obtain the relations between 
uU, v, a, B, y, 9 used in the Memoir. Thus, 


A= a? = wy, Αι viuo? (y! + 288 + 2yd) = w^! (2ay + θ᾽ + 20), etc.; 


in the Memoir, £(— 8) is used instead of u, and Q (= w~?) instead of v, and 
the equations thus are 
= 08, 
k (Qay + 2αβ + ec — Qr 253 + 288), 
+ 28» + 20d + 288 = Qk (Qay + 28y + 2ad + θ᾽), 
+ 28 = O1? (a? + 208); 


viz, these are the equations p. 403. The idea in the present Memoir is that of 
considering the coefficients A in the stead of a, β, . 
14. We have here, and in general for any odd value of πι, equations of the 


form 
U yc 
Q=) ==. "o 
where U, V,...., U', V',.... are quadric functions of the coefficients a, β, y, . ..., 


and these equations serve to establish between © and% a relation called the 
Ok-modular. equation, and which is in regard to Q of the same degree as the 
uv-modular equation is in regard to v. Leaving out the equation (Q =), we 


have U,V, W,.... 
στ, W,.. 


and to each system of values of a, 8, y, ò... . (or say of their ratios) given by 
these equations, there corresponds a single value of Q; the number of values of 
Q, or degree in ©, of the Qk i: is thus found as — (n 4- du 91079 This 
is far too high; for n= 3, 5, 7, . the degrees are 4, 12, 82, . ; those of 
the proper O#-equations are 4, 6, 8, 

15. I showed, or eundesvorcd iot show that in the case n= 5, the extra- 
neous factor was (Q — 1), (Q — 1-0, the Ok-modular equation belonging to 
n= 1, for which the transformation is the trivial one y = x), and that in the 
case n = 7, the extraneous factor was {(Q, 1)*}*, (Q, 1 0, the Qk-modular 

equation for the case n — 3); generally the extraneous factors seem to depend 
on the Qk-functions for the values n — 4, n — 8, etc. The ground for this is 


ΞΞ0; 
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that in the assumed formula for any given value n, we may take P, Q to con- 


tain a common factor 1 + x? (observe that to a factor prés this is unaltered by 


the change x into uxo Viz. it becomes ταί + ἔχ᾽), a condition which is neces- 


sary ), and we thereby reduce the equation to 








1—y  1—x/P-—Qxw 
I+y τες PO) 

in whieh equation the degrees of the numerator and denominator are each 

diminished by 4, and the equation thus belongs to the value n — 4. 
16. I remark here that in the case of n an odd prime, the degree of the 

modular equation is =n +1; but for any other odd value the degree is 


o' (n), =" (1 + 23€ + i) e, Where a, b,....are all the unequal prime 
factors of n; thus, n==a*, the degree is a“ (1 + i» = a" "(a 4- 1). In the 
case of a number n = abc ...., without any square factor, the degree is 
1 1 1 | 
abe... (1 ER 23€ + 3X + lI) ee, = (a 15 4-161). ..., the sum 
of the factors of n. We have 
σ’ (n) = coeff. x” in X9 (22), 
where . Dr = ὦ + δα) + ba boves ee 


and the summation extends to all odd values of N having no square factor ; thus, 


(x) = a+ 3r p δε) + Ta! }- 9a) + 11a? + 180+ 15225. ... 


- paf) = 1a? + 8x | + 52%, 
$(x) = 1g? | + Bai, 
pa) = 19 
9 (a!) = git 
$ (x) = 1918 
$ (25) = 125 


nn ss b» ο * * sm * * v» 9 € 


$8 € OX 9 € 9 ο 9 9 € * c9 c? 9 co£ P3 c9 ο 3» c9 os 9 8 c£ 9 9 t$ 9 8 * ο. 5 $3 * o 





E (aT) — a + 4a? + 625 + 8αΐ + 12a? + 12244 149 4- 24355... , 
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17. Supposing that the reduction is completely accounted for as above, then, 


to obtain the numerical relations, the numbers 1, 4, 12, 32, ... . (n - 1) 910 —9) 
have to be expressed linearly in terms of 1, 4, 6, 8... .0' (n), viz. (n + 1)2: 0-3 
as a linear function of o'(n), o' (n — 4), o/(n — 8), .. .. , and we have 
1= 1, 
4= 4, 
. 12= 6+6.1, 
82 846.4, 


80— 124-6.6 4-32.1, 

192—12+ 6.8 +33.4, 

448 = 14 + 6.12 + 33.6: + 164.1, 

1024 = 24 + 6.12 + 33.8 + 166.4, 

2304 = 18 + 6.14 + 33.12 + 166.6 + 810.1, 

5120 = 20 + 6.24 + 33.12 + 166.8 + 817.4, 
11264 = 32 + 6.18 + 33.14 + 166.12 + 817.6 + 3768.1, 
24576 — 94 + 6.20 + 32.24 + 166.12 + 817. δαν 1, 


but it is of course very doubtful whether these relations have any value in 
regard to the present theory. 

18. In the same way that, by assuming a common factor, 1 + ἀπὸ, in the 
values of P, Q, we pass from the case n to the case n— 4, so, by assuming a — 
common factor, 1 +2”, in the numerator and denominator of the expression for 
y in terms of ὦ and the coefficients B, we pass from the case n to the case 
n— 2. Contrariwise, in the solutions given by the Jacobi-Brioschi differential 
equations and by the Jacobi partial differential equation, the solution for a 
given value of n does not thus contain the solution for an inferior value of n ; 
see post Nos. 36 and 43. 

I pass now to the theory before referred to. 


The Development y = ρω (1 + Πτα + Izt +... .). Art. Nos. 19 and 20. 


19. Starting from the equation 
| | Fere PEU pde 
A/1—298y-rFy NI Tai Fa! 
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and writing for shortness 





Re &- i. 
ποσά). 8930-3) 
marge ze) =F 8). 
πηρα gets) Απρ Pets), 


nm ms «ο » à à 9$ ο * * 9 * * ο » * » * * » 


Q8 09 9 5 9 9 $ t€ o^ c9 c9 c9 c9  » à *3 9 * 0 3 € » *? * $ * $ + 


(viz., save as to the exterior factors a I vibes . , δι, R,....are the Legen- 
drian functions of a, and δι, &,.... the Legendrian functions of 8), we have 
dy (1 + 8Syj + 5Sa +...) = pda (1 + 3R + δα) + . X 1) 

whence integrating, so that y may vanish with +, we have 
y + Su + Syl + ....= ρα Rp R4... ), 
say this is =u. 
20. We then have y = u— fy where fy δι) + Sy'+...., and thence, 
expanding by Lagrange’s theorem, 
το ges yc ze Ge, 


we have fuz Sa? + Sab + Sa) SW + ...., 


and thence fu = tuf + 28, Su + (28, + 92) ul. ..., 
Ju= , SP + 3S2Sa...., 
fu = Siu?; 
consequently, 
C EMEN 
Tw (— &), 


+ w(— δι + 382), 
Tos (— δ; xx 85,5, — 1251), - 
+ ud (— S, + 108,8; + 58? — 55828, + 55,51), 


o9 ss € f 4 4 c 5 3 » 5 ο ο s 9 * 9 * * * 5 * * 9» s : 
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and writing herein 
-u =p fe + Rif Ro? + Ron + Ra... .}, 
οἱ τι Sa + 8 Βα + (35, + BR al + (SR, + 6R,B, 13) οἳ — à 
ub = {a5 + ὃ γαῖ ο ο en | 
wallet doe sr 
Splat... ds | - 
we have the ut series 
y — geil Ε Tha? + IL + Tye! sexo su 
where the values of the coefficients are — — 
IT, = k + (— S) ph | i 
τ = FE, (— &) 3Rp + (— ὃν + 881), 
= Re+ (— S) (8R, + 919) p+ (—S, + 382) 5Ragf + (— 8 + 88,8 — 1289) p"; 
"im = Ry+ (— S)(3Rs + GRR, + RD p + (— 8+ 3/52) (5.Rs + 10.2) pt | 
+ (— 85+ 888 — 12,82) 7 E95 + (— δ DA 5,82 —55,82,8,4- 55,81) pë, 


e.. 9 o9 9 ὁ ο ο 5 9 ὁ 9 9 ο 9 0 c 9 c3 9 3 4 à c ο 9$ 9» 5 c 85 9? 9 $4^*8 9 c9 *$* 4 * 5 0 * *» * €» e 50 9$ 9 * 9 d 


eoe e 4 o] s 9 9a 9 9 9 9 3 c9os 9 ov go9 c£ os 9 9 9 9 9 c5 c9 o9 9 9 5 9 9 9 9 c9 c3 9 t9 9 $ à 9 9 c9 5 9 1 


and so on as far as we please. 


The Cubic Transformation, n — 3. Art. Nos. 21 to 28. 
21. We have here. 


1 + ρα" 
whence, developing the left-hand side and equating coefficients, 
pH, — — gh 1, gll, — ph— p, gll, — gh sess 
It will be convenient to write 
9, — pll,+ g— 1, = — S? + g d- Rip — 1, 
= Ih— F1, =(—S8 + 88?) ¢*—-BRS + 1) p + R +1, 
.O,z Πι d4- g— p, =(— δι + 88,8, — 121) p 
T (— 54,5, + 152,57) p* . 
te 
+ (— 85,8, — 5135) 


Er = p (1 + Te’ + +... ο) 


eo 9 c 9 9 c o9 2 9 5 v9 P» 9 *$ 0 € 9 3» 0 5 9$ * 9 9 *» € 5 * 9? ο * » » * » ο 5 


e. 9 9 9 ο oc] os 83 c ss 9 € 9 ο s c 5 9 9 9 9:5: ο. * * ο s» » * 
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where observe the difference of form in the function ©,, and in the subsequent 
functions ©,, O,, .... In these last a factor ? is thrown out. 

22. The two equations ©, = 0 and ©, = 0 serve to determine p, @ in terms 
of a; the subsequent equations ©, = 0, ©, = 0,.... will then be, all of them, 
satisfied identically. This implies that ©,, O,, .... are each of them a linear 
function of Θι, @,. The à posteriori verification and determination of the factors 
is by no means easy; I have effected it only for O,; we have | 


ΤΘ, = (p! — 3,9 — 2p + 2181) 61 - (— Si? — 10p + 35301) Q, 
` or, at full length, 





(— δὲ 4- 88,8, — 128) 0° 
+(—5RS + 15.2, S?) pt 

7 Bea 
+ (— 3R, δι — 3418) p? 

| + R; 





= (p— 3, Sp? — 20 + 27R,)( --- Sy? 4- P+ 15ιρ---1) | 
in verifying which we must, of course, take account of the relations between 
the expressions Æ and those between the expressions δ΄; we have 
a = 3H, and thence 102, = 271R} — 1, 148, 19510 — 9R,; 
similarly, l l | 
108, = 27,82 — 1, 148, — 13585 — 98%. 
Equating the coefficients of ρ΄, we have | 
— 783+ 56818, — 8449 = — S, + SS, — 3,8? ; 
viz., multiplying by 2, this is 
— 148, + 1108,8,— 162,8? + 28, = 0; 
or, finally, it is 
(— 1558] + 951) + (297,8? — 118) — 163249 + 25; — 0, 
an identity, as it should be. The identity of the coefficients of 990 On ps 
may be verified in like manner. l 
23. Considering a as known, the values of p and @ are determined by the 
foregoing equations ©, = 0, ©, = 0; that is, 
| l — Sip? + p+ Ep — 1-0, 
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(where, of course, the Rs μιά S’s are ‘regarded | as given functions of a and 8 


' respectively). . $ 
It is to be observed that the ος are satisfied by p! = 1, a = 8; ; viz, 
we have. «the transformation yp that is, y = + x, which is the 


transformation of the first order, n — 1. The two equations represent surfaces 
of the orders 4 and 6 respectively, and they have thus a complete intersection 
of the order 24. As part of this, we have, as just shown, each of the two lines 
(ρ--1, α--β) and (p = —1, a = 8); but there is a more considerable reduction 
of order to be accounted for, the proper MM-curve being, as will appear, a 
unicursal curve of the order = 6: 

24, Multiplying the second equation by 10g and for 1075, 105, writing 
their values 21 ΠῚ — 1 and 27 S?— 1 respectively, we have | 

(382+ 1)p°— (302,8 + 10) p+ (27R+9)p — 0; > 

| and if herein we pibote for &yp*its value from ee first equation, =p +Rip—1, 
we have 

3 (p + Rip — 1)” rg — 80 op (P+ Rap — 1) — 10g* + (2114 + 9)  — 
that 1s, gh — Ἰρ'--- 24 Fg? T ἂρ) + 24R;p + 3 — 0; 
viz., this is (g— 1)(pt— 6p" — 24Rp —3)=0, | 
containing, as it ought to do, the factor ^ — 1. Throwing this out, and repeat- 
ing the first equation, we have i 


— Sip" + p+ Rp —1=0, 


9 


ρ' — 6p — 24Rp — 8 — 0, 
which two equations may be replaced by 

NE ή —27=0, 

p Sek — 6p" — 24g — 3—0, 


which'are the p8- and pa-equations respectively. -Recollecting that R, and ΔΙ 
denote + a and — 3 8 they agree with the results obtained in No. 7. -The 


aB-modülar ton is obtained. by the elimination of p from these two equa- 
tions, and may be at once written down in the form, Det.— 0, where the 


determinant is of the order 8, but contains δι and Τι, that is, β and a, each: ~ 


of them, in the fourth order only: the form is thus the same with that of the. 
aB-equation obtained in LN o. 2; but the identification would be a work of some 
labor, . 


Vou. IX. . 
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25. 'The equations may be written 
O AQP = pt -- 18p — 27, 
24H = pi— 6p — 8, 

and, treating Κι, δι, p as coordinates, it hence appears that the MM-curve is 
(as mentioned above) a unicursal curve of the order 6 ; in fact, we have Ri, Αι, 
each of them given as a rational function of p; and cutting the curve by .an 
arbitrary plane AR, + BS,+-. Co+D= 0, the substitution of the values of 
Κι, S, in this equation gives for p an ecu on of the order 6. 

26. The same conclusion may be obtained from the foregoing system of a 
cubic and a quartic equation in p. Considering Κι, δι, p as coordinates, they 
represent, each of them, a surface of the order 4, and the complete intersection 
is of the order 16; but this is made up of a line in the plane infinity counting 
10 times, and of the MM-curve, which is thus of the order 16 — 10, — 6. In 
fact, introducing, for homogeneity, a fourth co-ordinate 0, the two equations are 

— Sp -- P+ Βιρθ-- 0-0, 
. p. — 6970? — 24Rp8° — 30* — 0, 
and the line p — 0, 0— 0 is thus a triple line on each of these surfaces; viz., 
eutting them by an arbitrary plane, we have for the first surface an. ds 
triple point, as shown by the continuous lines of the annexed figure, and for the 
second surface a triple point = cusp + two nodes, as shown by the dotted lines 
of the figure. There is, moreover, as shown in the figure, a contact of two 
branches, and the number of intersections is thus — 10. 





27. If we assume po = — 3, that is, p = — = , and substitute this value in 
the equation for Sj, the two equations become - | 
24,0 = o*— 6o? — 3, G 
24 Π01ρΞ- pt — 6p — 3; 


viz., 8 is the same function of o(= τ ο) which a is of p. This accords with 
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: the theorem in Elliptic Functions that a combination of two transformations 
leads to a multiplication. 
' 98. We have 


24 (y+ Dog — 6j + 8p— 3, sue 1)(p + 3); 
or, what is B the same thing, 
24( R+ =) = (p— 1p +0 + 3); 2 
and, in like manner, | n | | 
24 (R,— SI = pi 6p? — 8p — 3, = (p + 1)(p — 3); 
and, consequently, ` Σ s | B 
ARS) (p + 1}. (p o — 8), 
with the like ον between δι, σ, F It will be resolláoted that 
Reese) 0 
- hence 24(Ry & Das a zaļu y 


The formule just. obtained are useful for obtaining the wuv-modular equation from 
the foregoing equations; or say 


| 4 (of + <q) oot 60— 8, 
uid: zx NU ENS 
4( ὦ ρ--ρ 6p —.3; 
where po = — 8, and we have to eliminate p and 0; thé elimination gives 


2 
f Ρ t = 8,3 — qi — 1 
πα + wu uw 79 that is, of + 2v*w | utc. 


The Quintic Transformation, n=5. Art. Nos. 29 to 32. 
239. We have here 


Aso? 4.24 y 4 κ. 
αρα + The Tas + Mie +), 
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. and multiplying by 1 + Aa’ + ρα, we obtain an infinite series of equations, the 
first three of which are 
À; = pil, + Αιρ , 
i= pil, + 4p, 
o= plls + Api + p ns 


8 9 9 o9 9 c9 c9 9 ο $9 ο ος 


$9 9 oc 9 9 c£] «ο + . 


The first of these gives 





| i and the other two equations then determine the MM-curve. These being satis- 
fied, the remaining equations will be satisfied identically. It is proper to intro- 
duce into the equations Θι, ©,, ©, instead of ΤΠ, IL, IT. We have first 

p°+ 1 | 
1= pll + m Seil +p; 


ic e ας 


fiat is, 
viz., this is | 
p(p— 1)(@+ p— 1) ἘΠ 1} + (p— 1)(p— 1) = 0; 


or, finally, this is 


μα + ll, —0; 


that is, O—p+p+ OPE UO EP AM) τν 9,— p+ 12:0; 


Secondly, we have 
o= Ts T 








viz., this is. . ] 
(6-9, — g— P+ p+ D(— p 0) + (Θι--- p+ sis 1)= 0; 
or, finally, it is. | 
O, (— p + 1) + 6,6, + 6, (p? --ρ) — 6, (¢ — 1)=0. 
30. We have thus the two equations l 
(P — p) 6, — Of + 26, (pP — 1) — 0, 
9; (— p + 1) + 0,0, + ©, (f — p) — €, (f — 1) = 0; 
and recollecting that ©, is of the form £0,-+ MO,, we see that each of these | 
“equations is satisfied if only 0, = 0, ©, = 0 (the formule belonging to the cubic 
transformation). This ought to be the case, for we can, by writing A, =p+1, 
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το. e(o +) 
πας to the form’ TEX 


cubie transformation (see ante No. 17). The equations.may be written. 
y i 2. ` 
pP% =— (2p + 2)0,+ SE, 
je: = Ωρ 4p + 2) 6, — (3p 4- 3) EE T NUM . 
| pal (6-1 


31. The investigation may be presented in a slightly different form by 
- introducing the functions © at an earlier staged viz; writing pI, = 9, — p 1, _ 


reduce the expression, which belongs to the 


fibi GONE πο ο ως 
VT va MEE, 
Led pa mp t (Oir ο. 
(00 m PEE + Out + goat o goa. 


Transposing, reducing, and dividing by 2?,.we have - 
Ga) —1+4 et] 
(1 ρα + Axe’ + pst) 
whence clearly p—1+ A = p+1)= ie giving for A, the before-mentioned 
` value; and we then have 





= ©, + pO + pO +... 














LE A + pat = 1 + ο ο 
The- -equation thus becomes , i 
la a = @, + posa? + pOH.. 
2 919 
{ΠΕΡ (1—5 pal Da rp) 
and expanding the left-hand side, first in the form 
(1— 2?) 8, + (1 — a?) x OX : ds (1—2*) 293 l 4 
αρ) CHA F0 pa ^ DAFA m Us 


and then each of these terms separately in powers of #, and comparing with 
€, + pO + ρθω + ...., we have the two equations in the last-mentioned 
form, and an infinite series of other equations, which will be satisfied identically. 
32. The successive coefficients might be called ®,, ,,....; say 
= (p—99,— 8ἱ + 2(f—1)8, 
= (στρ +1) Os + O10; + (pp) 1— (f— e, 


and similarly for ®,,...., and it would then be proper to show & posteriori that 
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each of the equations Φ,--0, ®;=0,.... is satisfied identically in virtue of 
_ the two equations D, = 0, d, = 0, or, what is the same thing, that the functions 
. P,, Φε... are each of them a linear function (with coefficients which are 
functions of ϱ) of the two functions D, and &,. I do not attempt to do this, nor 
even to discuss the MM-curve by means of the equations D, = 0, $, = 0; but I 
will obtain equivalent results, and complete the solution by means of the Jacobi- 
Brioschi equations, in effect reproducing the investigation contained i in the third 
appendix of the Funzioni Ellittighe. 


The General Transformation, n= 2%s+1. Art. No. 38. 


33. The equation here is 
- PHA Ww... 
1+ Ayw'+..... 
The general theory is sufficiently illustrated by the preceding particular cases, 
and I wish at present only to notice the equation obtained by comparing the 
coefficients of αὖ; viz, this is A,_,—-pA, = ρΏΠι, or, substituting for. Il, its value, . 


1 
A,_,— pA; TUS (ap a 8p). 





= p(1 + Hg! +...) 


The Jacobi-Brioschi Equations. Agt. Nos. 34 to 42. 


34. These were obtained for the differential equation . 
dx | dy ᾿ 
N'a Ua + de + de ο Say + Uy doy dye! 
viz, if this be satisfied by y = U+V, where U, V are rational and integral 
functions of x of the degrees n and n — 1 respectively, then, writing for short- 
ness @ = d'a + b'aÿ + σα) + d'ete, and using accents to denote differentiation 
in regard to æ, the numerator and denominator U, V satisfy the equations 


(στ Vp στ + a+ TbUV+ pV*—0, 








—(VU'-- V'U—2Y U') 9—— (VU +V U+ + bU*4-(e — 2p) UV 5 dV*— 0 
(σσ U”) +3 UUP + pot gv evi, 


where p is a function = aa + bæ +c, with coefficients : a, b, c, the alus of 
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which have to be determined. By way of verification, observe that, multiply- 
‘ing by U?, UY, γ᾽, and adding, we obtain 


— rores VU}? 4- aU* + 5U*Y -- cU? Y? 4- avia eVi= = 0; 
that - | 


ys (YU— VU (ah + Ua + da? + dat d) + ay dk by? + ey? + dy re 0, 


the wl obtained by substituting for y its he = U+ V, in the differential i 
equation. ' é « i 
© 85. Considering the foregoing special form —— 

| de dy . 207 
NT 202 + at -- — MICA τν’ 
so that a, b, c, d, e have the valies P 0, — 280, 0, g and φ is = 1 — 9αα) + af, 
the equations are 











(YY"— Y?) + Bs LV gt gU pV=0, 


— (VO"+V'U— 2V'U') @ + + κ τω +%p)UV —=0, 
Ὁ". (UUU—UP o στ. pU P= 0, 


where, writing as before, n= 2s+1, and assuming that the last coefficient, 
Ajm—y or A,, is =p, we have . : 
U= wp H At Arann H Aya? + a), 
V= 1+ A+ dro se A, att pa, 


atid where, as is easily shown, p.has the value = — { 24, + (2s + 1)2?}. In 
comparing with Brioschi, it will be recollected that 2a, 20 are written in place 
of his a, β. : 

. 86, The equations contain n, and they are not -satisfied by values of U, V 
belonging to any inferior value of n; U, V may each of them be multiplied by 
any common constant factor at pleasure, but not by a common variable factor 
P; viz., it 18 assumed that the fraction U-V is in its least terms, and conse- 
quently that (save as to.a constant factor) U, V are determinate functions. , It 
is easy to verify that the equations (being verified by U, V) are not verified by 
| PU, PV, but it is interesting to show à priori why this is so. The equations 

dv _ dy 
VX ΝΥ’ 





are obtained as follows : Consider the differential equation in the form 7 
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and suppose that an integral equation is given in the form #—0 (F a rational 
and integral function of x, y); we thence deduce a relation Ldx + Mdy = 0 
between the differentials, and this must agree with the given differential equa- 
tion; that is, we have La/X + MW Y — 0, or, rationalizing, LX — AM?Y-0; 
viz. this last equation must agree with the equation # = 0, or, what is the 
same thing, 17 X— M? Y must contain F' as a factor; say we bave 


DX-— MY= F.G, 


where G is a function of x, y. In the particular case where the integral is of 
the form ᾿ y — UV, we have F= Vy —U, 
and we have therefore — X — JP Y-— G(Vy—U); - 


and it is by means of this identity that the equations are dd Büt suppose 
that there is a common factor P, or that we have y = PU+ ΡΥ; then, if we 
write F= PVy — PVU, = P (Vy — U), there is no necessity that Z^X — M'Y 
should contain as a factor this expression of F, and it will not in fact contain 
it; all that is necessary is that L’ X — M’ Y shall contain the factor Vy — U; and 
thus the equations obtained for U, V do not apply to PU, PV. We might, of 
course, introduce an arbitrary constant factor ©; contrast herewith the solution 
by means of the Jacobi partial differential equation, post No. 43, where © is not 
arbitrary, but has a determinate value. 

37. In virtue of the assumed forms of U, V, the first and third equation 
give each of them the same relations between the coefficients A; and only one . 
of these equations, say the first, need be attended to. It will be observed that 
this equation does not contain 8; it consequently serves to determine the coeffi- 
cients Ain terms of p, a, and to establish a relation between p, a; that is, the 
multiplier equation. We can from this, as will be explained, deduce the equa- 
tion between p, 8; the theory thus depends entirely upon the first equation; 
say this is 


(VV'"— VE)(1— 202? + - -YYV'(—2ax4- 225) ἛἜρ' U—Í 24d (2s+1)2} V? — 0. 
38. We have V= 1 + Age? + ια... νι but the equation contains the 
quadric functions VV"— V”, VV’, and V?; it is convenient to write E 
Vy'— V® = K+ Kæ + Katt... 
yes Lo + Lo + La + oe 
whence of course EV 2Lx +404 .. 
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and we have 
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| ha K— JA ux K; = R= = Kes 
24,| 1949 304, 6564). 904; 1324, 1894, 2404, 
—241|—24,4;|--8.4145| 4- 26.414, | 4-524, A; | 4-864, 44] H- 128.4, 4, 
— A44j— 64,4,/+ 44,4, 4-224,4,-- 484,4, 
|— . 643 —10454, 04,4; 

















L=| L=] L= | L= | L,— 

1] 24, 24, 24, : 24, 

+ 4)+24,4,/+24,4,|- 
+ Aj 














- 





The coefficiente of U’ are at once ael ; say we have U?= ΞΡ d hub: 





ASZ, A= | A= Ag = A, = 
ρ᾽ 2ρ4, 1 3ρ4,.2 l 204, 204, ., 
+4 + 24, 14, Es 2A, 14, f 
m l + d$ s 





Substituting i in the equation and με to zero the οσα of the several — 


powers of 97, we find 


K, OAT * η -- 0, 
KE, o — 24L + (— 2s — 1) Ly — 2a (I + L) + pA — 0, 
Ky K— 24L, + (— 2s + 1) L,— 20 (R5 + 214) + pi = 0,. 
K,+ K, — 2A,L, 4- (— 2s + 3) L,— 2a, (Ky + 315) + PA, = 0, 
K; + Ky— 24L, + (— 2s + 5) I4 — 2a (K, + 41) ο... 


5 9 δν ο ο o9 5 9 9 9 0 9 5. 5 0 595 ο &À 3 3 5 5 * » à * * 9 * * 9 ^ ὁ 5 * * » » 


5. 39 9 ο 05 9 9 o9 9 5 9 9 5 0 9 ο ὁ s» 5 * * 4 0 9 9 5 9 * ὁ t$ c9 9 9 ο 9 5 3 » » 


The number of equations is = 2 (s + 1), for the equation contains terms in 
a, x, af,.... αν ^; but the first equation, and also the last and last but one equa- 
' tions, are in fact identities; there remain thus 2(s-+1) —3, =2s—1 equations; but 
thése are equivalent to s independent equations, serving to determine the (s— 1) 
coefficients A,, Αν, <... A4, ,, and to determine the relation between panda. 
In writing down the eguanons for a determinate value of s, the coefficients 
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. Ay, A, must be taken to be — 0 and p respectively; and coefficients with a 
negative suffix or a suffix greater than s, must be taken to be each — 0. 
39. Thus, (n = 3)s = 1, we have the 2(s + 1), = 4 equations: 
| 9p — 2.1 i) = ÉL 
— 2p” pus EU ree ees up Ἢ ἃ 
0+ 2p — 2p.g' + (— 1) 39 — 2a (— 90) + 29) + g*. m 0, 
0 — 2 — 29.0 + (+ 1) —2a( 0+8.0)+p}.1 —0,- 
where the first, third and fourth uf are each of them an identity; the 
second equation is — 2g" — 49 — - 8 — 8ap + pi = = 0; viz, in accordance with what ' 
precedes, ΠΝ a = 3%, this is the foregoing equation 
g'— 60? — 24Rp — 3 = 0. 

To complete the solution, we use the theorem in elliptic functions ον. 
to ante (No. 8); viz., writing po = — 3, then we have @, the same Hom of | 
σ ΕΕ α is of p; whence 

o1 — 6o? — 248,5 — 3 = 0, 
and we thus have two equations giving the MM-curve. 
40. In the case (n = 5)s = 2, we have the 2(s + 1), = 6 equations: 
24; —924,.1: “= : —0, 
190—243 —2A4,(24) ^ '—5.1 — 922.24, +e. =0, 
—2pA,+24,—24,(2p4+-A?) — 83.24, —2a{12p—2A?4+2(2p 4-47} +p. pan 
— 4p--12p. — 2.431— 24,.24,9— 1(2 4-41) — 2a.| — 29.4, +3. 24,0] +p (291-41) —0 
0 —2p4;—24,.p? | +1.24;p —2a{—4p? ‘+4.p} Tp. 34, =0. 
0 —A4p! —24,.0 +3. --ᾳ1 0 +5.0} οἱ =0, 
where the first, fifth and sixth eduncions are each of them an identity. The 
remaining equations are 
(p — 29 + 5)(p? + 29 — 1) — 64} — 84a = 0, 
20° A, — 6pA, — 32pa — 2A} — 44, — 0, 
2p (p? — 2p + 5) + 10p — 4A3p — Bang + 34i = 0. 
41. Writing the first and third of these in the forms 
— 64} l — 8A,a πο... δα 
A? (pP — 4p + 8) — 8ιαρ + (p! — 2p + 5) 2p E — : 
these determine Aj, 84,0 in terms of p; viz, we find 
ΑἹ = (p? — 2p + 5)p, 
84,9 = (gh — 2p + )(g — 4p — 1); 
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and then writing the second equation in the form 
l (p! — 3p — 2) Ai — 16pa 4A, — A — 0, 
‘ond substituting these values of A? and 84, and omitting the factor p—3p—5, 
we have the identity 
p (p^ — 3p — 2) — 2p (p? Ta ne E E 
viz., the second equation is then also satisfied. | 
For ming the- -square of δάια, and for Aj substituting its ium then omitting 
a factor g? — 2p + 5, we find 
6499? = 9 — 9p + 5y(p — — 4p — 1} 
--ρ' — lop + 3δρ'--- 60p° +- δδρ” ue 
or, as this may also be written, 
| 649 (a? — 1) = G 1) (p — 5), ᾿ 
and we then have also, as before, 
640 (θ᾽ —'1) = (c — 1}(σ — δ), 
' which two equations determine the MM-curve. 
The coefficient ^ is xis by the foregoing equation for 84a, say the 


value is a — 9p + 5) — 4p — 1). 


The value À = die 17 donans in No. 98, substituting for TT, its value, is 





t 


` and these two values are in fact equivalent in virtue of the value of 6 obtained 
in No. 9.. ΄ | 
42. I consider the case n = 7, in order to show the form of the AIMONS 
which have to be solved; these equations are . 
2A; — 24,.1 ` | = : 0, 
124, — 243 — 24, 24,— 7.1 — 20 (24, + 1.24) + p.p = 0, 
30p — 24, ἀν + 24, — 24; (24, + A?) — 5.24, | 
'— 2a (124, — 241 + 2 (24; + 4ἱ)) + " 2A, = 0, 
8 Áp — 44j + 124, — 241 — 24, (2p + 24,4,) — 3(24, + A?) 
— 2a (30p — 24,4, + ὃ (29 + 24,4,)) + 9? (20.4, + 43) = 
— 645p + 30p — 24,4, — 2A, (245p + Aj) — 1 (29 T 324,40) 
— 2a (845p — 44} + 4(24,9 + ΑἹ 3)) + p?(2p-+ 24 143) = 0, 
--- 6p?! + 8Ap — 44$ — 2A, (2490) + 1 (24,p + 43) 
— 9a (— 6A;9-4- 5 (24,0)) + pP (24; + 43) = 0, 
0 — 6Ayp — 24). + 8 (24,9) — 2a (— 6p* + 6.5%) + p. 24, ο ΞΟ, 
0  — 6p + 5.9 — 2a (0 + 7.0) + 97.1 | ees te 
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viz, the first, seventh and eighth equations are satisfied identically, and there 
remain five equations connecting p, a, Αι, À,. 
These equations should lead to the before-mentioned aB-modular equation 
p — d — 26: d — 2109 — 224a? + (— 1484 + 1344a°) p? ' 
+ (— 560a + 51%) p 4-  — 0, 
and to sure for Αι, A, as rational functions of a, p, and should be, all 
. five of them, satisfied by these results; but I do not see how the results are to 


be worked out; there is, so far as appear, no clue to the discovery of the 
rational tuiclions of a, p. 


The Jacobi Partial Differential Equation. Nos. 43.t0 48. 
43. e as above, 2a in place of Jacobi's α, this is 
(1— a+ af) 72 + (n — 1)( 200 — 2x η 3 — — "En (n — 1) as — 4n (a? — j= = =0, 
` satisfied by the numerator and denominator U, V, each of them taken with the | 
same proper value of the coefficient Αρ, or, what is the same thing, by the 
values U= Oz (A, + A, το + rdi + Adae 7? + a), 
V=O( -- Αμ + 4mx.... --.Α, κοὐ) Au), 


where now À, = p.as before: © has. its proper value; viz. (disregarding an arbi- 
trary merely numerical factor which might of course ? odia. Hs value is 


1 SpA. llt uo A/1-— v | Port 
| MW' =e Ni mi 7 
or, what is the same thing, : 


θ--/ ES 


If for g we write OZ, then the equation becomes 








s 


(t= Saa? + at) ας + (n — 1)(2ax — 22? .. 
ου (E εὐθθ-ο 


satisfied by the foregoing values without the factor O, or attending only to the 
denominator, say by the value 


V=1 + Αια + dat.. -+A ge M pat. 
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44. To calculate the value of $2. we have 


da 


but it has been seen (No. 10) that we have 


dp. e PHI 
dan d-—1' 
and the formula thus becomes . 
: 1 πα οἱ 
1 d9 T de ,. a (UP — n2) 
© da ~ p da eo | 


We have, as the first of the equations obtained by substitüting in the Partial 
differential equation, 


24, — An (+ 1) 6 : E e 
and ve have hence the value of ‘the first ees. 
1 d 
(A= no? — Ότο Eu (Bg — na); | 
. or wé may, by means of this result, get rid of the term +22 from the Partial 


- © da 
. differential ae, viz. the equation may bé written 


(1—24a?-+at) 75 a oci 20) g Ἔ[π(η--1)α —84A4 HH —4n (o? 1% 


Before going further, I remark that the last of the equations obtained " the 
. substitution gives the coéfficient À E but this is also given in terms of A, by 


the formula No. 88, A ii pA = > (ap — Bp" ); combining the two formule, 
| we have | "Li 1 AS 
és ii ow = = n(a— 1) 2 — un t 8p. a 


AT n (eat = ap d Bp’. 


45. In the case n= 3, A,_ ,=4=1, TM and the' two equations 


ias 8 (a? =f — Sap —¢ ++ p= 7k 
: 7 1 
3(@—1) 2 — --δ αρ += Be = 


each of which is easily verified, 


κ 


ï 
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I remark also that in the same case, (n — 3); we have 














.É—1 6 --- να, 88 JP 
P IM : and thence ©, =v pa aaa Na 
hence =- - 1 «Θ᾿ 4p : 
| 8 dp (P—1(—9). 
PONENS l4 E 
and writing the equation A, — 2n (o? — 1) z od.) e the form 
1 dO do 


ρ-- ὃν ()-- ᾱ) 6 = 0, 


© do da 
we can verify this equation. 

46. In the case n= 5, we have for A, two equations, each ultimately 
' giving the foregoing value 


ML “ο 





Moreover, the equation © —4/ PAR alee τ gives, without difficulty, € = 7 = : 
47. In the case n = 7, the formulæ iie the two coefficients A,, Αι; κ we 
DNE ` | | 4 = Lo 1) te ae oe i65 
= i 
4,= a p+ = Bp" 


where the value ap ue da q must of course be obtained from the E AET E 


pa-equation (given in cx 7). I have not considered these results nor endeavored 
to compare them with the results for this case obtained in the Transformation 
Memoir, and the addition thereto. 
48. Substituting the value 1 + Aye?+ Αγα'.... + À, x7? 4E ρα”. in the 
last-mentioned form of the Partial differential equation, we obtain 
"94 2 2A;, 


124, = — 4(n—2)ad;+ 24  —n(n— 1) | + An (ar) 24, 
304, — 8(n—4)a4,+ 244, —(n— 3n — 8) A+ 4n (d — 1) μμ, 


664, = — κ... 24,4, a (n — 4n — 5) 4, + 4n (a? — 1) 457 2d 


=s» $9 9 9 ο 3, 08 * X c o9 » 9 9 9 9 * » s» 5 0 »3 3 € 9» » € 9» * * 9 9 * * * * 9 c] » £9 9 s; » » 


sas ὁ o9 o9 9 9 à 6 9 c9 cO 0. c o9 $ 9 9 9 9 0 5 5 * * * * v» » ο * à ο 0 * » »* * * οἱ » 
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The number of, equations is οἵ course finite. and = s + 2, but the last equation 
is an identity. To obtain the last but. one equation, it is convenient. to write 
down the general equation ; viz., this is 
(2r + La + Dé = — 4r(n— 2r)aA, + 24,4, 
: | — (n — 2r + 1)(n —2r + 2) A, 








: zd j 
' and then aur herein 7 — s, we have 


| 0 = — 4s (n — 2s) ap + 24:p 
νά — (n — 28 + 1)(n — 2s + 2) 4,_ ib 4n(@ — 1) 36 
viz., for n substituting its value 2s + 1; the equation 18 . 
= — Do a Hi Die ic 4n (a? — 1) 46 


-Recapitulation of ημας for thé Cases n = 3 and n= 5. Art. Nos. 49 and 50. 


49. In conelusion, it will be convenient to collect the formule as follows: 


= ete). sp D 
C= Y= 1 + pa? Θ-- ei’ 
8ap = p! — 6p — 3, 
8 (a 1) p (p— 1 (p + 3); 8 (a — 1)p = (p 1) (p — 8), | 


9, 
xxx 880 = of — 60° — 3, 


8 (B+ 1)o=(o—1)'(¢+8);8 (8 —1) e = (s — D (s + 3). 
aB-equation, see No. 2. E j 
x (0 + Αιξ + a*) T 1 p—65 








πα, harpe ve p—1’ 
A, = πα (Ρ--5ρἼ-΄ Da) 
ον ο σσ Di. 
or say κ San p = (P — 4p — D) p — 2p F 5, 
64 (a? — 1) p = (p — 1} (p — 8), 


o, 648s = (o* — 4c — 1} (c? — 20 + 5), 
— 88/0 = (P — 46 — 1) Vò — 9p ++ 5, 
64 (6? — 1)a= (s — 1) (s — 5), 
Po ϱ᾽ + 200 — 5 


a PE 4 TD: 
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aB-equation, see No. 3. | | 
. The pa-equations for the cases in question, n = 3 and n= 5, are the so- 
called Jacobian equations of the fourth and sixth degrees, studied by Brioschi (in 
the third appendix above referred to) and by others: the foregoing a@-equations 
have not (so far as I am aware) been previously obtained; as rationally con- 
nected with the pa-equations, they must belong to the same class of equations. 
CAMBRIDGE (England), 18th Dec., 1886. 


Forms, Necessary and Sufficient, of the Roots of Pure 
Uni-Serial Abelian Equations. 


Br Canes Paxton Youne, University College, Tor n Canada. 


OBJECT OF THE PAPER. 


$1. An Abelian equation, that is, an irreducible equation in which one 
root is a rational function of another and of known quantities, may be called 
uni-serial when the roots form a single circulating series. If the equation, say 
F(x) = 0, be of the n^ degree, its roots, in the ordinary Abelian notation, are 

Big Day Ορος ται, (1) 

$2. When the ‘coefficients of 0 are rational, in other words, when one root 
of the equation f(x) — 0 is a rational function of gnother, the equation is a 
pure Abelian. For instance, the irreducible cubic equation 

. w+ px + g—=0, 
in which the coefficients p and g are such that 4/(— 4p? — 279?) is rational, is a 
pure Abelian, because, as is well known, one root of the cubic is a rational 
function of either of the others. | 

$3. The object of the following paper is to investigate the necessary and 
sufficient forms of the roots of pure uni-serial Abelian equations. First, a Cri- 
terion of pure uni-serial Abelianism is established (819-815). A deduction is 
then given of the necessary and sufficient forms of the roots of pure uni-serial 
Abelian equations of all prime degrees (516-526). Then the necessary and 
sufficient forms of the roots of the pure uni-serial Abelian quartic are ob- 
tained by two different methods (827—839). Then the necessary and suffi- 
‘cient forms of the roots of the pure uni-serial Abelian of a degree which is 
the continued product of any number of distinct prime numbers are found 
($40-846). Then the problem is solved for the pure uni-serial Abelian of a 


degree which is four times the continued product of any namer of distinct odd 
You. IX. . : 
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primes ($47-$57). . Finally, from the relation between the solvable irreducible 
equation of prime degree n and the pure uni-serial Abelian equation of degree - 
n— 1, the necessary and sufficient forms of the roots of the irreducible solvable 
ádiatión of prime degree n are shown to be determinable for all cases in which 
n— 1 is either the continued product of a number of distinct primes, or four - 
times the continued product of a number of distinct odd primes (8 58-$ 64). 


` 


PRELIMINARY. 


Corollary from a Law of Kronecker. 


$4. It was proved by Kronecker that, n being any integer, the primitive 
n™ roots of unity are the roots of an irreducible equation, that is, of an irre- 
ducible equation with rational coefficients. We shall have occasion to make usé 
- of the following Corollary from this law: Let w and w be two primitive n™ 
roots of unity, and let F'(w) be a rational function of w. Then, if F(w) = 0, 
F(w)=0. For, by hypothesis, ` ; ` 8 

F (wo) = ἴω" + hwm! + ete. = 
where h, M, ete., are rational. -We assume s to be less than n, and À to be 
distinct from zero ; E D 
VILE (v)] ='u + ς᾽ uit ete. = 0. 

Therefore : w is a root of the equation Q (x) = x° + hha! + ete. — 0. If 
W(x) = 0 be the equation whose roots are the primitive n™ roots of unity, w is 
a root of the equation 4j(z) — 0. Therefore the equations $ (x) = 0 and ap (à) = 0 
have a root in common. But, by Kronecker's law, the equation (x) = 0 is 
irreducible. Therefore (x) is divisible by ẹ(æ) without remainder. This 
implies that all the roots of the equation 4 (x)= 0 are roots of thé ο. 
o(x)=0. Therefore $ (w) — 0. Therefore F(w) = 0.. 


Principles established by Abel 


$5. Let f(w)=0 be a uniserial Abelian equation of the η degree, and 
let its roots, in the order in which they circulate, be the terms in (1). It is 
known (see Serr ets Cours d'Algèbre supér ieure, Vol. n, page 500, third edition) 


that n= RE EE. GE. 1; 


~ 
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"where R, is a rational function of the primitive n* root of unity w and of the 
known quantities involved in tlie coefficients of 0; and, z being any integer, R, 
is derived from R, by changing w into w. Putting - 

$,,1— B, + wR + WRI +... + "sos de (2) 

il n roots of the SQ Hom f(x) = 0 are obtained by giving s in 2,4, succes- 
sively the values 0, 1;3,...., n — 1. Therefore nR? is the sum of the roots 
of the equation; consequently, RI is rational. Án equation of the type | 
(BR) = Fw) ^ (8) 

subsists for every integral value of z, F'(w) being | a rational function.of w and 
of the known quantities involved in the coefficients of 0. As w may be any 
one of the primitive n™ roots of unity, if the general primitive n™ root of unity 

. be w°, we may suppose w in Æ, to be changed into w. The n roots of the d 
tion f(x) = 0 will then be obtained by giving 1 t, in the expression 
| 17 + wh "de v Rz + etc. E (4) 
successively the values 0, 1, 2, ...., $ — 1. Abel’s investigation shows that 
the.form of the function (w) in (3) is independent of the particular primitive 
nt root of unity denoted by w. Hence the change of w into w° causes equation 
(3) to become (R,Rz*y = F (w); ο (8) 


‘the symbol F having the same meaning for every value of e. 


Fundamental Element of-the Itoot. 


$6. Becaüse R,, R,, etc., are derived from R, by-changing w into w, w?, 
etc., the root αι can be constructed when R, is given. We may therefore call 
R,-the fundamental element of the root. Examples of the way in which the 
root is constructed from its fundamental element will present themselves in the 
course of the paper. NE 


A Certain Rational Function of the Primitive n" Root of Unity, n. being an Odd 
Prime Number. 


$7. Taking » an odd prime number, there is a certain rational function of 
the primitive n™ root of unity w, of which we shall have occasion to make 


D 
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frequent use. It will be convenient to describe it here, and to point out two of E 
its properties. Let w,w,wr,.... we", (6) 
be a cycle containing all the primitive n™ roots of unity. The number 4 may 
be assumed to be less than n. With a view to convenience in printing, the 
indices of the powers of w in (6) may be written | 


Lom ,....,0, 8,0; i (7) 


.that is to say, a= A?, 8 = 2°, and so on. Take P, a rational function of w, 
and, z being any integer, let P, be what P, becomes when w is changed into το". 
Then the function to which we desire to call attention is 

i PPP... PxPAP,. (8) 


The subscripts of the factors of the expression (8) are the terms in (7), while 
the indices are the terms in (7) in reverse order. The expression (8) may be 
denoted by the symbol φι. From φι, as expressed in (8), derive @, by chang-. 
ing w into το”, z being any integer. Then 


wo qum HEEL LL S PEP P, 


$y = ΒΙΡΕΡ: PP 
QoS PPP ue ; | ZEE 
p= PiP BPP | 


The second of these equations is derived from the first by changing w into w^. 
This, since a — A? and B = 2°, and so on, causes w^ to become ὦ”, and w* to 
become wf, and so on. Hence it causes P, to become P,, P, to become P,, and 
so on. Thus the second of equations (9) is obtained. The rest are obtained 
in a similar manner. 


$8. One property which the function $, possesses is that @ has a rational 
value. For que Loose 
where t= 1+4 +... + ar? — 


Jet Le 1 


À—1 





Because (6) is a cycle of primitive n‘ roots of unity, A^-! — 1 is a multiple 
of n. And, since à is less than x, À — 1 is not a multiple of n; therefore t is a 
multiple of n. Put ¿= mn; then 

do = (ΡῸ}'; 


consequently, one of the values of φῇ is the rational quantity Py. 
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$9. A second property of the function $, is that an equation of the type 
(er) m Fw) : (10) 


subsists for every integral value of z, F(w) being a: rational function of w. 
For, as & = À, | 
| gi = PMPYPS PYPP, : 
But = a, aà = θες And 20 uat. Since A*^-1— 1 is a mul- 
tiple of n, put a*-t-1= cn. Then l 

DS pr POP PS oP: 
Comparing this with the second of equations (9), 


PPT = Pr, | ^ 
Therefore (or) = w PTS, : (11) 


w being an n™ root of unity. In like manner, from the second and third of 

- equations (9), $^ = P5. 
Substitute here the value of $, in (11). "Then $,¢7° = (Pi Pr vy". Therefore 
(er) = (Pr Pr”), P . (12) 


w" being an nt? root of unity. The equations.(11) and (12) are of the type (10). 
Therefore an equation of the type (10) subsists when z is equal either to A or 
toa. In the same way we can go on to show that an equation of the type (10) 
subsists when z is equal to any of the terms in (7). Should z = 0, $;$1* = @. 
Therefore, by 8 8,.¢,@7* = Pg”. Hence in this case also (0.97 2 is a rational 
function of w. Therefore, whether z be zero or one of the terms in the series 
(7), an equation of the type (10) subsists. This implies that an aaga of the 
type (10) subsists for every integral value of z. 


Criterion or PURE UNI-SERIAL ABELIANISM. 
The Criterion Stated. 


$10. A Oriterion of pure uni-serial Abelianism may now be given. Let 
R, be a rational function of the primitive n™ root of. unity w, and, z being any 
integer, let R, be derived from R, by changing w into w”. Then, if E, is 


rational, and if the terms RB? R , etc, are such that an equation of the type 


4 
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(5) subsists for every integral value'of z, an ‘equation (5), in which the symbol 
F has the same meaning as in (3), at the same time subsisting for every value 
of e prime to n, the n values of ας μι in (2), obtained by giving s successively the 
values 0, 1, 2, ,2—1, are the roots of a pure uni-serial Abelian equa- 
tion, ororided Ἵππον that the equation of the n™ degree, of which they can be 
shown to be the roots, is irreducible. 


Proof of the Criterion. 


$11. Here we assume that the conditions specified in $10 are satisfied, and 


we have to show that the n values of αν... in (2), obtained by putting s succes-- ' 


sively equal to 0, 1, 2, ...., n — 1, are the roots of a pure UERSUM] Abelian 
equation. 
$12. We will first prove that the n values of the expression (4) obtained by 


giving t successively the n values 0, 1, 2, ... ., n — 1, are the same, the order 


of the terms not being considered, as ins n values of ας κι in (2) obtained by 


.giving s successively the values 0, 1, 2,..:.,n—-1. 


Because w* is a primitive n™ root of ‘nity, al the n™ roots of anity distinct ` 

from unity are contained in the series : 
3 —] 

wt, w, apt, uuu, ep 79e 

Therefore the two series 

R, R, , νεο scs 


L,, Roe» Roe λα. » Rte 
are identical with one another, the order of the terms not being considered, 
Therefore, also, the two series i 


1 l 1 


FRE... a Ἢ 
Ry Res Fs. Pus a Re 1e: 
are identical with one Bpeuien the order of the terms not being Sueded: it 
being understood that RE ; E, etc., are the same n roots of R,, R, etc., or of 
R,, Rj, etc., that are taken in the series R7, Β;, etc. Let the expression (9 be 
called αἱ μι. The separate memberi o the exprension Ts 4.1 are 
Re, 8, w "REO etc. : (13) 


Táking s with a definite value, let : 
es = bn +e, 
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where b and c are whole numbers, and c is less than n. Then, putting t = o, the 
separate members of the expr αρα ος 41 are 
wR” , we Re, etc. RS (14) 


15 


Because es = bn + c, w° = w”. Therefore wR? = w” R? ; that is, the second 

. term in (14) is equal to the (e+ 1)" term in (13). Again, if 2e = dn +w, where 

d and v are whole numbers, and v is less than n, Rx, = RI. Also, because 
Zu x a 

es =bn +0, w= uw, Therefore w” Ry = w” R, = w” Ri ; that is, the third 

term in (14) is equal to the (v + 1)" term in (13); and so on. Hence αἱ 4, = Espi 


` -Let now s and o be two distinct values of s, both less than n; and let 


V Ρ1Ξς ἄν μι απᾶ μμ ui E 
By what has been proved; the numbers c and z are determined by the equations 
es — bn +e, ès — (Un +2, | 
bn and £n being multiples of n. But, since s and c are different, and e is prime 
ton, c and z must be different. Hence, as 2,4, runs through its n values, l 
Ti, Lo, οἷς, tips must run through its n.values, severally κιν in some order, 
to those of c, μι. 


PS p 
$13: From (5), He. ΒΤ 
. 1 8 

Be Es B,R;, 
ES a.c = CR à 


ss Y., Β,, etc., are rational functions of οἱ. | These values of ni, 15, etc, 
substituted in (4) gens that ος i become | 

RI + wR? + wtd E + ιο B, 15 + etc. ` (18) 
Let the » values of the expression (15), obtained by putting ¢ successively equal 
to0,1,2,....,n—1, be | | | 
| | lee Tas | (16) 
Then, v being a whole number, . Y 
2 Ξ-- α, +R: taR poe. 4 AES, 
7 = a; + nan + (SA +.... + E s ; 
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where a,, bey ete., are rational functions of ἡ’. Therefore; if S, be the’ sum of 
` the v9" powers of the terms in (16), S, — na,. Because a, is a rational function : 
of w*, we may put l ον 

na, = g + hw + Ju +... . + lw, where g, h, etc., are rational. 
But, by $12, the n values of the expression (15), obtained by giving ¢ successively 
the valués 0, 1, 2, ,^ — 1, are the same whatever value, making w*a 
primitive 2™ root of ity be given toe. We may therefore substitute for ευ, 
in the expression for na, or S,, any one of the primitive n™ roots of unity 
i w,w,we,...., WX. ; (17) 
Therefore l S,=gthw + ku? + etc. 2 

SPPE + Tuo” + eto. 


= g + hw + ζω” + eto. 
Therefore 
| mS, = mg + h(w+ w + etc.) + % (a? + a T etc.) + etc., 
m being the number of the terms in the series (17). Consequently 8, is a 
rational and symmetrical function of the primitive nt* roots of unity. Hence, | 
by Kronecker's law, referred to in 84, S, is rational. This implies that the η 
terms in (16), which have been shown to be identical with the n values of 2,41 
in (2) obtained by giving s successively the values 0, 1, 2,...., 1 — 1, are the 
roots of an equation of the n*^ degree; that is, of an equation of the nt degree 
“with rational coefficients. Let this equation be f(a) — 0. 
$ 14. In accordance with the proviso in $10, let the equation J(x) = 0 be 
irreducible. It is then s pe, Abelian. For, taking 71, 7, θίο., asin §13, ` 


n= Re +R HAB +. EGET | | 
i= D. + FR + GE: bhp EET | (18) 


MISE + LR MY... + QA | 
where À,, De Κι, etc., are rational functions of w*. Multiply the first of equa- ` 
tions (18) by ἦ,, the second by k., and so on, the last being multiplied by 7; 
then, by addition, 
hay + hgh + d pp mE PED. LK.) 
E PR eas PLR 


+ (A.C, + 4H +. SEXO. 


à 
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“Let the n — 1 quantities, h., ὦ,, etc., be determined by the n — 1 equations 
Ae RE +... +1LL=*, 
LA, + eee t... F M, = wA, 


$9 € $9 *9 ο c € 5 9 9 ? 9 8 * ess » 8$ 


h,C,+h,H,+....+&9, = weg, 
Then — And ἀρὰ + ete. = a By + RDA... + LE): 
+ ως + ow*A, 17 +.... + we- 0 R ; 
or, putting 15 for A 27 , and so on, 
ο d dis ies GE + RD, +... + LK.) 
HR wet -oo ο EL ye” (19) 
By $12, 21,17 2, 41, where es = bn +e. When s= 0, c = 0, and whens=1, 
c = e; therefore | 
αι = a = Ro + Ri + End eteo— m, 
and | Wy = αὐ μι = RF + wR; + we Ry, + etc. 
Therefore (19) may be written 
hue, + kaj + etc. = Ge Re + etc. = Re xm. 
But e may be any number that makes w° a primitive n™ root of unity, and (17) 
is the series of 7 piee nt roots of unity. Therefore | 
| Ry ES 3 + etc.) E Áo + ko + "P + La 
IER GU de) Eds 
LI ( Re + ote.) $+ Aeg + ed +o. Rat, 
where A, ἦς, etc., are what A, becomes when εὐ” is changed into w, w°, etc., and 
ki, ἴω, etc., are what k, becomes when οὐ” is changed into w, w°, etc., and so on. 
Therefore, by addition, m being the number of the primitivé n® roots of unity, 
ma, = p + ga, + ta +....+ vat, i 
where p,q, etc.; are rational and symmetrical functions of the primitive n™ 
roots of unity, and theréfore are rational. Hence x, is a rational function of αι. 


Therefore the equation f(x) = 0 is a pure Abelian. 
$18. It is also uni-serial. For, by what has been proved, : 


EP M = b, 
Vou. IX. 
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fe donpuing a national function of αν But, from the form of α, μι in (2), since 
R= = A 7 , and R= = B Ee , and so on, we pass from a, to αν by simply changing 


RI into whe . The same change transforms a, into zy. Therefore 
| a = Ou, = Pa. 
‘In like manner z,— 6055, and so on, till ultimately 6"2,== «,. Thus all the 


roots of the equation f(x) = 0 are comprised in the series 
23,00, 00,,...., θ ται 


Pure ABELIAN EQUATIONS OF Opp PRIME DEGREES. © 


Fundamental Element of the Root; the Root Constructed from its Fundamental 
| Element. 


$16. We soit: ourselves to pure Abelians of odd prime degrees, because 
the irreducible quadratic is always a pure Abelian. Letn be an odd prime. 
number, and let the primitive n™ roots of unity be the terms w, w^, ὦ, ete. 
forming the series (6). Take $, as in the first of equations (9); then, if E, be 
the fundamental element (see $6) of the root of a pure Abelian equation 
f(x) = 0 of the n™ degree, it will be found that 

fy = ATP, (20) 

A, being a rational function of w. 

$17. From R,, as expressed in (20), derive ἔῃ, R,, ete., by αρα w 
into τοῦ, w’, etc. By 85 me Ton of the equation 79) = 0.18 


HR UE ec p -. (m) 
To construct the root, we have to determine the particular n roots of Ry, £i, 
ete., that are to be taken together in (21). When w is changed into το”, let A; 
become À,, as φι becomes $,. Then 

R, = A:9.. 
Therefore Ri=wWAo, c (22) 
w being an n root of unity. In proceeding to make E; definite, we may first 
make $? definite. By (9), 
` i= u" PEPE. Es PY, 
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w* being an n° root of unity. het 
PF, * p*...., PF, (23) 
be determinate; then, by king w* with the venue unity, we get Qj with the 


- determinate value 3 p= (PIPP... Py J 


w 


Let us now consider Q;. By (9), w° REN an n° root of unity, 

| $, = w° (P PiP... py. 

Understanding that Py, Px, ete., on the right-hand side of this equation are the 
same quantities that appear in (23), they have already been made definite. We 


can then make $; definite by taking w° with the value unity. Generally, if z be 
any number in the series 1, 2,...., n — 1, 


1 $ 1 
| Q: = w? (PPa Pa 22, Pay; 
w? being an n" root of unity. Because z is prime to n, the n — 1 terms 


w*,w^, w^, ...., w*5 are the same, in a certain order, with the terms 
W, W^ w°,....,uw. Therefore the terms 


p?, LUE RM ns A 
may be taken to be the same, in a certain order, with the terms in (23). They 


‘are accordingly determinate. We may then make $7 definite by ni: w? with 
the value unity. "Therefore, Tor every value of z in the series 1, 2, ...., n— 1, 


= (PaPa Piee. Bor (24) 


Having thus determined à we can make m definite by taking w' in (22) 
equal to unity for every value of z in.the series 1, 2,....,n—1; thatis, 


R= Adr | 
Ry = A4 . (25) 


H = Ads j ; 
As regards Rj, we have R= At. But, by $8, ġo = P". Therefore ᾧῃ has 
a rational value. Consequently Æ has a rational value. In (21) substitute 


the rational value of Rj, and the values of Ej, Rz; etc. given in (25), and the 
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root is’ constructed. In other words, the expression (21) is the root of a pure ` 
uni-serial “Abelian equation of the n™ degree, provided always that the equation 
of the n* degree, of which it can be shown to be the root, is irreducible. 


Necessity of the above Forms. 
$18. The root αι of the pure Abelian equation f(x)-—0 of the n™ degree, 
n an odd prime, being assumed to be expressible as in hy we nave to show 
that its fundamental κα Ji, has the form (20), and that 17 ; EN , etc., are to 
be taken as in (25), while Hr receives its rational value.. 
$19. By (3), z being any integer, 
Ry = {F(w)} 
F(w) being a rational function of w. And equation (δ) subsists along with (8); 
that is, e being any whole number prime to n, 
Ri= {F(w)} R 
Give z here successively the values 1, A, a, etc., these terms being the same as 
i " ιν” 
in the series (7).. Then Re = R$, 
do. ero 
E BR, 
Ra= d ; 


p DRE, 

B,, Ces etc., being rational functions of οὐ”. Therefore 
| (ROR: RS, .... Ry) = GRF, 
where G, is a rational function of w*, and 

t= b4- + da+....+6. 


From the nature of the series (7), 0 = A"—?, and &—2*-3 Therefore «A= 0. 
In like manner, each of the n — 1 separate members of ¢ is equal to 0. There- 
fore t= (n — 1)0. Because (6) is a cycle of primitive nt? roots of unity, in 
other words, because 4 is a prime root of n, and 0 = 377°, 0 is prime to m. 
And n— 1 is necessarily prime to n. Therefore whole numbers 4 and % exist 
such that | ht zz kn + 1. 
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Therefore (0 (RS... Gut (659 1”, | 
‘For every integral value of g let (RE y be written Pi ; then, putting A7? for 
GR, Ri = AQPPPuPL..s Pay. (26) 
Hence, by putting e = 1, and taking ĝ as in (9), * 
k= A16. 
. Thus the form of the fundamental element in (20) is established. Also, when 
σος Rf = A (PIPL... B. 


. 1 1 
- Therefore, by (24), Ej? = Ag. This is the first of equations (25). Since e 
may be any term prime to n, let e= à. Then, from (26), because 2? — à and 
Aa =  , and so on, 
R= A (PAPLPS + νο | 
Therefore, giving zin (24) the value 2, Re = Agr. This is the second of equae 


1 


tions (25). In like manner we can show that all the terms: Re, ας RE 
are to be taken as in (25) It has ns to be added that BP must be taken with 
its rational value, ος by $5, nA; is the sum of the roots of the equation 
f(x) = 0. 
Sufficiency of the Forms. 

$20. We here assume that R, has the form (20), that RF is rational, and 
.that R7, Ry, ete., are taken as in (25), and we have to show that the n values of 
‘2,41 in (2), obtained by giving s successively the n values 0, 1, 2, ,n—1, 


are the roots of a pure uni-serial Abelian equation of the nth de pro- 
vided always that the equation of the n™ degree, of which they are the roots, 


is irreducible. Zn the first place, Rj has been taken rational In the neat 
place, an equation of the type (3) subsists for every integral value of z. For, 
let z not be a. multiple of n. In this case it may be taken to be a number 
in the series 1, 2, ...., 94 — 1. Then, by (25), 

í ; i dot : 

(REL *)* = (LAT Appr)". (27) 
But +, is the expression (8). Therefore, by 89, 


(pc) F(w), 
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F(w) being a rational function of w. This makes (27) an equation of the type 
(3). Next, let α be a multiple of n, in which case it may be taken to be zero. 


Then R? = Rẹ, and Re el: 

[4 x 2 A 

Therefore | (RRpy-EHR (28) 

Since Rë is rational, (28) is an equation of the type (3). Therefore, whether z 

be a multiple of n or not, an equation of the type (3) subsists. Jn the third 

place, the equation (5) subsists along with (3) for every value of e that makes 

w° a primitive n*' root of unity. For, let z bea multiple of 2; it may be taken to 

be zero. "Therefore : 
Brand Abel. 


Mharofor 3, de 

Therefore (R,,Rz*)* = Re. (29) 
But, equation (28) being regarded as. (3), (29) is (5). Next, let z not be a mul- 
tiple of-m. It may be taken to be a number in the series 1, 2,....,n—1. 


Then equation (27) is (3). But, in (27), z may be any number not a multiple 
of n, and ez is not a multiple of n. Therefore we may substitute for z either 
eg ore. Thus we have 


(GR, Rr m = (A AT”) peT ud 

d + — € --ᾱ = 
= (RR; = (4AT ert). 
TE (BiT = (4,4) (9.977). (30) 
But, equation (27) being regarded as (3), equation (30) is (5). Therefore, 
whether g be a multiple of n or not, equation (5) subsists along with (3). Hence, ` 
by the Criterion in $10, the n values of ο. μι in (2), obtained by giving s suc- 


cessively the. values 0, 1; 2,...., 2 — 1, are the roots of a pure uni-serial 
Abelian equation. 


Particular Values of n; the Pure Abelian Cubic. 


$21. When the equation f(x) = 0 is of the third degree, taking A = 2, the 
series (7) is reduced to the terms 1, 2, and the equations (25) become 
R= 4, (210), Rj = A, (P. 
Also R = Ay. Therefore 
a= Apo + 4 (PIP? + 4, (PPY. 


M 
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If Aj, = 0, the equation wants its second term. Then, putting 
ae Aid; `P, and h = AAP, 


we get = (Jh) + CAL 
$22. Let the pure Abelian cubic of which αι is the root be 
e+prntq=0. Ἢ 3 
Because ψι is a rational function of the primitive third root of unity, 
: Y= b+ e/— 3 / 
and d, = b — en/— 8, | 


bande nee rational. Therefore jq, = b? + 38. Therefore i 
= [ (È + 8e°)(b + ca/ — 8) 11 + 1 + 38)(b — ev — 8) 1, 


, Bub, sc i-a mf + +{[-4-v(4+ +} 
‘Therefore VE + 2) = ο (P + 3e) — € 3. 
Therefore ~v (— 4p? — 27g) = 180 (P? + 32). 
Thus 4/(— 4p! — 27g?) is rational: the well-known relation between the coeffi- 
cients which makes the irreducible cubic αὖ + px + q = 0 a pure Abelian. 


The Pure Abelian Quintic. 


$23. When » — 5, 4 may be taken to be 2. The series (7) then becomes 
1, 2, 4, 8; or, rejecting multiples of 5, 1, 2, 4, 3. We may then put 
Ri = A, (PAPIPAP) 
R} = 4, (P P} PIPI}, 
Rj = A, (PIP PIP, 
Ri = Α.(ΡΡῚΡ,Ρϑ᾽. 
If we assume F to be zero, 
a, — A, (P3 PI PL PSY + A, (P PEPPY- Ai (PP, PSP + ALS PPPI. (81) 
$24. In a celebrated fragment (see Crelle's Journal, Vol. V, p. 336) found 
among the papers of Abel after his death, the root γι of the solvable equation 
of the fifth degree wanting the second term was stated, though without any 
accompanying demonstration, substantially as follows: Let 
= pt quz +a (ha + haz) Ὶ 
αι p — qvz +w (hz — ha 2) | 
a, = p +q z —A/ (he + hu 2) {53 
as = p— quu νο hw) | 
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where p, q and are rational, and 

g=me+1, (33) 
e being rational Then, B, being a rational function of αι, B, the same rational 
function of αν, and so on, Í 


n= B, (adododas)* + B, (osododo* + B, (odasodad)* + B; (αἰαδαιαϑ)». (54) 


$25. The expression for 7, in (34) is the root of a solvable irreducible quintie, 
not necessarily a pure Abelian. To obtain from it the necessary and sufficient 
form of the root of a pure Abelian quintic, we make use of the law referred to 
in $5, according to which the root of the pure Abelian quintie wanting the ᾽ 
second term is Ri + Rp R+ Bj, 
where E, is a rational function of the primitive fifth root of unity w. By this 
law, to deduce the root αι of a pure Abelian quintie from the root 7, of an 
irreducible solvable quintic as in (34), we have simply to pass from the more 
general expression αι to the less general expression which we have called P, 
because, in doing this, we necessarily pass from B, to Αι, B, being a rational 
: function of αι, and A, a rational function of P,. The question, however, is: 
Can we pass from αι to P,? In other words, can the general rational function: 
of the primitive fifth root of unity be subsumed under a,?: That it can, may be 
thus shown : The value of w is . 
5—1 — 10 — 24/5 . 
| ο μυ ο (in 
Hence, if F (w) be the general rational function of w, 
E(w) =p + EV δ + (1 + mA 5)4/ (— 10 — 24/5), (36) 


where p, 5, land m are rational. Putting 
__ 6 (P + bm? + 2m? 
7 — TPE Bm? + 10m): 
and in 2 (P + 5m? + 10m} - 
L= RTE bmi οι 
k (8 +. 5m? + 10m 
FQo) p +" rT T ee (fi + hal); 
ο E(-5m*4- 10h) 
T Be 5m + Um ? | 
1 (wo) = p + ga + A (hz + Ίνα). (37) 


w= 


(36) becomes 


or, putting 
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The value of z given above conforms to the type (33), for it cin be changed into. 
2 (P — 5m? 2 
e= ep m) +} 

Hence the general rational function of the primitive fifth root of unity falls 
under the expression for o, in (32). 

$26. The writer may perhaps be permitted to refer to a paper of his, entitled 
“Solution of Solvable Irreducible Quintic Equations,” which appeared in this 
Journal, Vol VII, No. 2. Assuming that the quintic to be solved has, by Jer- 
rard's application of the method of Tschirnhaus, been brought to the trinomial 


form e+ px d- q= 0, - (38) 
he proved, in the article referred to, that it admits of algebraical solution only if 
__ 94* (8 — B) 

| 77 16 B 
and ___ 45(22 + B) 
I~ ie B 


When the ολα are thus related, take λ, a root of the equation 
xt — Ba? — 62? + Bx + 1— 0. 


| Lom x) 
Put a= Dai) f 
and en — A52 (4 — 17 : 
| (16 3-850 IE 4-1)! 


then the solution of the equation (38) is 

i γι — 05 + αθῖ + A305 — 22505. 
This form of the root may at first sight seem to have no affinity with the 
Abelian form in (34); but, in a communication which was laid before the Royal 
Society of Canada at its meeting in May, 1886, and which is to appear in the 
forthcoming volume of the Transactions of the Society, the writer has shown 
the essential identity of the two forms. : 


Tae Pure UNI-SERIAL ABELIAN QUARTIC. 
Necessary and Sufficient Forms of the Roots. 


§ 27. Taking z= ϱἳ + 1 as in (33), the necessary and sufficient forms of the 


roots of the pure uni-serial Abelian quartic are τ expressions αγ, 05, αι; αρ in 
Vou. IX. 
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(32); the rational expressions p, g, À, e being subject to the sole restriction 
that they must leave the equation of the fourth degree, which has αι, a, αι 
and a, for its roots, irreducible. There is thus an intimate relation between the 
pure uni-serial Abelian of the fourth degree and the solvable irreducible equa- 
tion of the fifth degree. This is only a case of a more general law. If 2n+1 
be any prime number, and if the forms of the roots of the pure uni-serial 
Abelian of degree 27 have been found, the necessary and sufficient forms of the 
roots of the solvable irreducible equation of degree 2n + 1 can be found. 


Necessity of the Forms (32). 


$28. Here an equation of the fourth degree f(x) — 0.is assumed to be a 
pure uni-serial Abelian; and we have to show that its roots are of the forms 
αι, αν, Oy, as in (83). The roots of the equation f(#)=0, in the familiar 
Abelian notation, are ; 


Because x, is the root of an irreducible quartic, its form is 

αι Pr, 
where Pis clear of the radical 4 Q. Another root of the quartic is P —4/ Q. 
This is obtained from a, by changing the sign of α/ Q; and, by changing the sign 
of /Q@ in P —4/Q, we return to P--A/Qor x. Hence P —4/ Q must be 
the third term in (39). Therefore 


UEA = P — / Q. ý 
In passing from à, to θαι, let P and Q become P' and Q' respectively; then 
θαι -- Ρ' -- ΨΩ 
therefore Br, = P'— AQ. 


In running through the series (39), the root of the equation f(x) = 0 undergoes 

all its possible changes. But, from the expressions that have been obtained for - 
an, θαι, Pa and 62,, P can take only the two values P, P’, and @ can take 
only the two values Q, Q'. Therefore each of the expressions P and Q is the 
root of a quadratic equation. Hence the only radicals: occurring in αι are 
square roots. But, when square roots are the only radicals in the root of an 
equation of the fourth degree, its root must be either 

CC p+ws+wé, } (40) 

or : poc ks (L+ m/s) 


2%, θαι, Pay, θῆαι. (39) ` | 
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p,s,t, k, Land m being rational. Suppose, if possible, that αι is of the first of 
the forms (40); then either. | 
| 0x, — p+Ns— ts Po = p Has E Em am, 
ο... . 0x, ρ-- vs -- AE Eo —pdAsdA i-um, 
or 6x, = p—s — Vt. =p+wys+wiz n. 
But the equation f(x) — 0, being a pure ως is irreducible, and therefore 
cannot have equal roots. Therefore x, is not of the first of the forms (40). It 
is therefore of the second. Consequently we may put 
v= pt ks -- A (b+ mys) | 
θαι = p — Es + A/ (1 —ana/s) | : 
Pa, — p + keys —/ (1 + my 8) (41) 
Ba, = p — ky s — A/ (l — ma s) DN 
It is plain. that 6x, must have the place assigned to it in (41), because the 
change that causes αι to become 6x, must transform a, into x. We can now 
determine the expression α/ (l + m4/s) more definitely. To pass from a, to Ga 
we change the sign of a/s and take the resulting radical A/ (i — ma/s) with the 
positive sign. In order that these changes may cause θαι to become 6*5, the 
changes must admit of being made on θαι. In other words, the radical 
A/ (l — m4/s), which does not occur in that form in a, must be expressible in 
terms of the radicals in æ. Therefore we must have 
A/ (L— m/s) = (e + das) + (g — rs) (E + mus), 
e, d, g and r being rational Therefore . 
[— mA/ s= (o-- ὧν ο) + (g—ra/s)(l-+ mas) 4-2 (c + dA/ s)(g— ra 6) α/ (lma s) . 
Hence (e + dA/s)(g — r4/s) must be zero; for, if it were not, y ({ + ma/s) would 
. be a rational function of 4/s, which would make x, in (41) the root of a quad- 
ratie. And g — r4/s cannot be zero, for this would make 
A/ (L — m/s) = ο + das, 
and therefore, by (41), 6x, would be the root of a quadratic. Hence c+ da/s 
is zero, and therefore : 
| A/ (I — m s) = (g — rs) a + ms). (42) 
` By comparing the first three of equations (41) with one another, it appears that 
‘the change which transforms y (J + m4/s) into 4/ (1 — m/s) causes a/ (1---- my 8) 
to become —4/(7+ m4/s). Consequently, from (42), | 
— A/ (l + my s) = (g + rA s)a/ (l — ma’ s). | (43) 
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From (42) and (48), ΤΝ 
premina NEED. (44) 


By squaring both sides of (43) and equating the parts involving the radical /s, 
mE 2grl = m(1 + g +s). 
Therefore, by (44), . 2grl = 2m (1 + g^). 
; om : 
i= r {110}. 
Substitute in the first of equations (41) this value of J, substituting at the same 
. 2 
time for J/s its value in (44). Then, writing z for 1 + (=) and A for 2, and 


q ἴον. | ο €$—p-d-q λα 
"Thus the necessity of the forms in (32) is established. 


Sufficiency of the Forms. 


$29. We now take αι, ἄρ, a4, αρ, as in (32), subject to the restrietion that 
the quartie equation of which they are the roots must be irreducible, and we 
have to show that this equation. is a pure uni-serial Abelian. The radical 
WV (ha — ha z), which occurs in o5, is not found in that form in αι. But, keeping 
in view that z = e +1, 
VJ (hz — ina) = 
Iti is obvious that the expression 


mE 





VJ (ha + ης | (45) 


ds 











is a rational function of ae expression 

pq gd V (he + hz). 
Therefore αν is a rational function of αι; and the equation f(x) = 0 is a pure 
Abelian. That it is uni-serial may be thus shown. To pass from a, to a4, we 
change the sign of vz, and take the resulting radical / (hz — ha/z) with the 
positive sign. Let these same changes be made on αν. The result, by v is 


p + gva VERS (he — ha 3). 
And this again, by (45), is equivalent to 
p+ qe VENIT L J (he + Vo), 
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which, because z==e? + 1, is 

po qus — A (hz + ha 2), or αι. 
Hence, in. passing from αι to αρ, we pass from a, to αι; and in like manner it 
may be shown that the same changes of the radicals carry us from a, to αρ and 
from a, back to αι; consequently oe pure Abelian equation f(x) = 0 is uni- 
serial. 


The Fundamental: Element of the Root. | 


$30. The problem of the necessary and sufficient forms of the roots of the 
pure.uni-serial Abelián equation of the fourth degree has been solved. We 
| propose to find the solution by another method; and, with a view to a compari- 
son of the result obtained above with that it which we shall arrive by the 
second method, we may now find expressions for A, the fundamental element 
of the root, and for the derived expressions Fo, E, Rs. 
$31. By $5 the four roots of the pure uni-serial Abelian quartic equation 
f(x) = 0 are = Hi Ri + 14 + 14, 
--- a, = Ri + wR} + ιο Βὲ + Bj, 
Px, = «y = Ri F wR} + Rj + wR, 
Ox, = αι = Ri+wRi + whi + wR, . 
w being a ο. fourth root of unity. Therefore, because w? = — 1, and 
w= — w, | 
4R = a+ ay Has αι 
ΑΒ = αι + whos wee, + was = (a — αἱ) — w (αν — αἲ) (46) 
ARE = αἱ + way m, + wag — (αι + αἱ) — (a+) | 
ΑΒ} = αι + way + εδω, + wie = (αι — αι) + w (as — ας) 
But, by what was proved above, 
y= p + get Ψ (hz + haa), 
w, = p — q^ + A (hz — ha 2), 
g,— p + qu/z — A/ (ha + h/2), - 


x = p — G2 — J (ha — ha g). 
Therefore, by (46), 


R= =p, 
QRE = A (hz + ha 2) — ov (ha —ha/z), 
RE = qvz, 


2R = we + Az) E we (hz — haz). 
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Therefore, keeping in view that z= €'-- 1, and making: use of the relation 


A/ (ha + hu gja (hz — ha g) = hes z, 


Ry = pt ] 
AR, = (è + 1)(we — 1y 
R= ge (47) 


AR, = P(e + 1)(we + 1) 


$32. It may not be out of place to observe that, in (47), Γι is not presented 
in the form in which it is a fundamental element of the root of the pure uni- 
serial Abelian quartic equation f(x) = 0; that is to say, it is not in the form in 
which R,, E, and R; can be derived from it by changing w into w’, u? and w? 
respectively. In fact, by changing w in R, as given in (47), into w?, we should 


obtain I. (e+ 1)(e+ 1); whereas, by (47), E, is qf? or g4(@+ 1). The form 


of #,, in which it is the fundamental element of a root of a pure uni-serial 
Abelian quartic, will be determined afterwards. 


Tue PROBLEM or THE Necessary AND Surricrent Forms or THE Roots OF THE 
Pure UNI-SERIAL ABELIAN Quartic SOLVED FROM ANOTHER Point or VIEW. 


The Fundamental Element of the Root. 


$33. The necessary and sufficient forms of the roots of the pure uni-serial 
Abelian equation of the fourth degree may be found in another manner; namely, 
by making use of the principles laid down in $5, so as to determine the funda- 
mental element A, of the root. Let w be a primitive fourth root of unity. 
Take any rational quantities, b, c, d, m. Find the rational quantities, p, g, 7, 8, 
by means of the three equations, equivalent to four linear equations, 
ο... | 
má 
pogtto* περα bo c (48) 
um? (b + cw). 
(p — 7) bug) EE | 


Then it will be found that 
ο R= p + qu + ru + οὐδ. (49) 
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The Root Constructed from its Fundamental Element. 


$34. Having found A, as in (49), derive from it R,, R, R by changing w 
` into w’, u’, w? respectively. But, since each of the expressions Pj, Rf, ete., has 
_ four values for given values of A, Æ, ete, we must settle what values of these 
expressions are to be taken together in order that 


. CR REL Rbe RP C (50) 
may te the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian quartic. From the two equations 
-- πᾶ 4- ew} 
e Ee d 


m? (b — ew) 


By=(p—1)—w(q—) =" $2, 


Ry = (p —r) + w (g — 


it follows that R,R,— mt. Having taken Rf a definite fourth root of unity, 


take 204 such that | | =m (51) 
Then, because ky = p +g + T i s = d, take nj such that | 
R=d. > ; (52) 


Finally, because R, = p — q +r — —,——a , let R} be such that Rh i is ‘posi- 


E ο) 
tive. The expressions Ri, Ri, etc., a thus determined, the expression (50) 
shall be the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian equation of the fourth degree, 
provided always that the equation of the fourth degree, of which .it can be 
shown to be a root, is irreducible. 


Necessity of the Above Forms. 


$35. Here we assume. x, to be the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian quartic 

equation f(x) = 0. By ji 
= πὶ + RE + RB} + Bl (53) 

and what we have to make out is that E, has the form given in (49), and that 
Ri and -R} are related in such a manner that the equation (51) subsists, while R} 
is essentially positive. When we say that R, has the form given in (49), it is 
understood that p, g, r and s are determined by the equations (48). 

$36. Because F(w) in (3) is a rational function of w, we may put 


F(w) = (b + cw), 
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` bande being rational. Therefore, from (3), taking z= 2, . 
Rj = (b + σι) 111. (54) 
- Therefore, by (5), taking e = ὃ, | | : 
Rj = (b — cw) R}. = 
Therefore Β} = (P+ er gun (55) 
ο, Ry (0) + JR Rs) 
But Æ, is a rational function of w. We may put R = t+ tw and R; = ἑ---πιο,, 
¿and + being rational. Therefore R R; is equal to the positive quantity ὃ + σφ”. 
Therefore, from the second of equations (55), R, is positive. 
$37. Because b + cw and FE, are rational functions of w, we may put 
| (ὦ + ου) E, = d + δω, 

d and à being rational. Therefore, from (54), 

Ry = (b + ew)? RP = d? — δὲ + 2ddw. 


Since K, is rational, dà = 0. And ὃ must be zero; for, if it were not, d would T 


be zero, and we should have R, = — δ), which, because R, has been shown to be 
positive, is impossible. "Therefore | 
| (b + ew) ^ E, = “| 

Therefore also (b — cw)? E, = d 

Therefore - BR = {d (b + cw tad (P + e). 
From (3), Ry? is the fourth power of a rational function of w. Therefore 
{d (P + δ)}᾽ is the fourth power of a rational function of w. Therefore 

+ d (D? + ὁ) = (g + wy = g — e + 2gkw, 

g and & being rational, the double sign on the extreme left of the equation indi- 
cating that it is not yet determined which of the two signs is to be taken. 
Hence ge — 0. Therefore + G(D* + c?) is equal either to ο” or to —%. That 
is, d (D* + ο) is the square of a rational quantity, with the positive or negative 
sign. Hence we may put 


- (86) 


d (D + οἳ) = mh", 


m being rational and w” having one of the two values 1, — 1. Substituting for 
d in (56) its value now obtained, | 
Re mw” (b + cw)? 
-tHe C 
_ mw” (b — ew)? 


and i P Ple 
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But w” is either 1 or — 1. In the former case, 


? (b + ow)? nai, | | 
R= Otel (67) 
‘ ED +e) 
In the latter case, w” = w?.: Then 
-R m? (bw — ο) 
A Di p + e D 


an expression essentially of the same character as (57). Therefore (57) is the 
universal form of Æ. From (57), 


Ry= 


m? m? (b — ew)’ — w? 
CBYS 
Therefore RiR = mt. Hence, from (55), 


m . 
RICETTE (58) 
Let Fi, when so expressed that it is the fundamental element of the root of a 
. pure uni-serial Abelian quartic, be | 
R=p+qu+r u? + du = (gl — v) +w(g — 8), 
p', g, ν' ands being rational. Then ` 
uu Rol + du + r ο +a. 
Therefore, by (57) and (58), 


UA AN mt À 
| @+r)-@+e) Πτα | (59) 
f | n f? (b + ew 
αι = (o'r) tog- TRES | | 
And, by $5, E is rational. Therefore, d being some rational quantity, 
| p+g+r+s = di (60) 


The equations (59) and (60) for the determination of χ', q', 2’, s' are the same 
as the equations (48) for the determination of p, g, v,.s. Therefore 

m ΦΞΞ 2, {αν T =T, gs. 

Hence ` Ri=p + qw + τω + suw, c 

which is the form of the fundamental element in (49). And, by $34, in con- 
structing.the root v, from its fundamental element, having assigned a definite 
character to Ri, we then, knowing that R,R, is equal to m, selected the value 
of Riso as to make Ri Ri equal to m. Hence the necessity of the form of Κι 
in (49) and of the relation between the roots Rf and R} indicated in (5 1) is made 


‘YOu. TX 
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good. At the same time, bonito RER} =m, R}R} = mé; therefore, "m the first 
of equations (55), Rž is positive. 


Sufficiency of the Forms. 


§38. To prove that the above forms are sufficient, we-have to show that the 
conditions specified in $10 are satisfied, i& being assumed that the equation of 
the fourth degree, of which the root is given in (53), is irreducible. The first 


condition is that R? must be rational. This is satisfied by the first of equations 
(48). ' The next condition is that an equation of the type (3) subsists for every 
integral value of z. It will be ROUER to consider two values of z, namely? 
-and 3. asc 


= p tgw + ru qs) = QE eR 


and - a. + sw=(p+r)— (gs), 
we have, from the last aid of ως (48), 
RP = gy X pape + ot tow) 


Hence an equation of the type (3) subsists when z — 2. rere 
JE — p + qu? + vw? + sw = (p—7r) —w(g—s). 


4 2 b + 2 
. But | (2-91 ο(ᾳ-- ἢ Ete, 

: : Lm? (b — cew? 

therefore ., στι 
Therefore ΕΒΓ = m-4(b + cw)(b — σι)”. 


Hence an equation of the type (3) subsists when z= r» Consequently an 
equation of the.type (3) subsists for every integral value of z. The third condi- 
tion is that equation (5) must subsist along with (8). for every value of e prime 
to 4. As we may leave out of view values of e greater than 4, we have only : 
to consider the case in which e — 3. Also it will be enough to consider the 
cases in which g is equal to one of the numbers 0, 2,3. Let zzz0. Then 


equation (3) is Ri = |F (w) Ri = F(w). 
But Rj is rational. Hence, changing w into 2%, 
| Rj = F(w. 


Also Ri = Bj. Iis 
cc = (Fw) |). 
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This is equation (δ); so that, when z= 0, equation (5) subsists along with (3). 
Next, iet z= 2. Hen equation (3)is Ἢ 
13 = {F(w)} Bi B (61) 
Mx { P(w) 18. 

- Therefore, changing w into u’, 
Ἐ ={F (w 9 Is. . 
Therefore R= zw (Fw) Ri, - (62) 

w being an n™ root of unity. From (61) and (62), _ | 

Rh = w {P (0) (FQ) (RR). 
Let F ως: =g+hw, gand h being rational. Therefore F(w’) = g—hw. There- 
fore { #(w)}{#(w*)} is equal to the positive quantity g? + &*. Also, from the 
manner in which the root a, was constructed in §34 from its fundamental 


element, RiR =m. Therefore: (RiR)? is positive. Also, in constructing the 


- . root, R} was taken positive. Therefore w is positive; that is, w — 1. There- 


fore, from (62), R} = (F(w) Rå. : - (63) 
But, equation, (61) being (3), (63) is (5); so that, when z = 2, équation (5) sub- 
sists along with (3) Finally, let 2 — 3. Then equation. (3) is 


R = nF, E (64) 
αι being a rational function of w. Therefore 
i `R; = RR. 
Therefore, changing w into wè, and denoting by q; what qı becomes when w is. 
changed into w, i R= áR. | 
Therefore Ri= wR}, (65) 


w being one of the fourth roots of unity. From (64) and (65), 


- (RR3) (q93) w= 1. 
But in iis same way in which the product of F(w)and F(w?) was shown to be 
positive, g,g; can be shown to be positive. Also (RR, =m. Therefore 
(RR; i = m. Hence w must be positive. "Therefore w = 1, and (65) becomes 
| Ri = qs Hà. (66) 
Equation (64) being (3), equation (66) is (5). Hence; whether z be zero,:or 2 
or 3, equation (5) subsists along with (3. Thus all the conditions specified in 
. $12 are satisfied, and hence, by the Criterion in $10, 2, is the root of a pure 
uni-serial Abelian quartic. i 
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Identity of ihe Results Obtained by the Two Methods. 


. 829. It may be well to show that the results obtained by the two methods 
that have been employed for finding the necessary and sufficient forms of the 
roots of the pure uni-serial Abelian equation of the fourth degree are identical. ` 
In (47) we have expressions for Τι, R, and R, as determined by the first 
method. What we need to make out is that these are substantially the same as 
the expressions for R,, R, and R, obtained by the second method. By (48), 


ie NO ο 








Pe 
6 ae 
Write À = z for Pr. ; and — e for T Then 
m (B+) 
; . e+e” 4b 
Also b = =1—é.and Du zz — 9e. Therefore 
| 0) — ος + 2bow = P (1 — à — 2ew); 
or | (bd cw? = D? (1 — σι)’. 
| 3 2 3} ο 2 
Therefore an = ara (1 — ewy = Ls (1 + &)(1— ewy. e 


The expression on the extreme left of this result is the value of R, obtained by 
the second method, while that on the extreme right is the value of. R, obtained 
by the first method. The value of E, by either method is what R, becomes by ` 
changing’ w into w? or —w; so that, when the identity of the expressions 
obtained for À, by the two methods has been established, the identity of the 
expressions for À, follows. Finally, by the Second of equations (48), 
mi 
(+ ey + οἳ 2" 
The above values of A and e make a 
R= a G ey. 
Put z for 1 + ë, and q for —— Then | 
Di, = ge, 
which is the expression for J£, in (47). 


R= 
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OF A NUMBER or Distinct Prime NUMBERS. i 


Fundamental Element of the Root. 


$40. Let n be the continued product of the distinct prime numbers 


p TT (67) 
` Take w a primitive n^ root of unity. Then, if : 
ο d coda dy. 4 (68) 
be such that n = somiv=....= A w” is a primitive s*^ root of unity, w a 
. primitive: # root of unity, and so on. Let 
w, D V us yas ] | 
wf, w^, ap TTE E NE 
CAEDE: dcr | (69) 
w, we, w. ae ; | 
105, w, we, ...., ww * 


be cycles containing respectively all the primitive .st* roots of unity, all the 
primitive #* roots of unity, and so on. Should the numbers forming the series 
(67) be-all odd, each of the cycles (69) consists of more terms than one. Should 
the prime number 2 be a term in (67), say b, the last of the cycles (69) would 
be reduced to the single term wf, which it will be convenient to regard as a cycle 
though it consists of only one term. In this case w= 1. It may be assumed 
- that 4 is less than s; ἦν less than £, and so on as régards all the numbers s, #, etc. 
in (67) which are odd primes. The numbers à, 4, etc., are prime roots of s, t, 
etc. respectively. Take P, a rational function of w, and, z being any integer, 
let P, be what P, becomes when z is idm into w. Put 

$= PE PE Pia's oe Pare | 

v= Pr ge ec Payot 


a 2 . EE e pr A i ri Ne ES ME | (70) 
X — Pi P i ος ue Pau: ` 


| AI PEOPLES S Pues 
In the case when one of the numbers in (67), say 5, is 2, the last of equations 
(70) is reduced to F,-.P,. i (71). 
Then, if À, be the fundamental element of the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian 
` equation f(x) = 0 of the n™ degree, it will be found that : 
το Ry = At (ae. +. ΧΕ), (72) 
A, being : a rational function of w. 
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The Root Constructed from its Fundamental Element. 


$41. From R, as expressed in (72), derive R,, R,, οἷο, by changing w 
into w’, w°, ete. By $5, the roo of toe equation J ue = 0 is 


B EAE Post Re το (13) 
To construct the root, we have to determine the particular μ΄" roots of Ry, Ry, 
etc, that are to be taken together in (73). When w is changed into w*, let 
Ai, φι, 9, eto., become A,, $,, ψ,, etc. τση Then 

l . R, = AQ, ....X Xati) } 
therefore B= = WA AGM EP 6s 325 
w' being an n™ root of unity. Let the integers not greater than n that measure 
n, unity not included, be. | E 
n, y, etc. (75)- 
For instance, if n = 3 X 5 x 7 = 105, the series (75) is 
105, 35, 21, 15, 7, 5,3. 

The n^ roots of unity distinct from unity are the primitive n™ roots of unity, 
the primitive y roots of unity, and so on. For instance, the series of the 105” 
roots of unity distinct from unity, containing 104 terms, is made up of the 48 
primitive 105* roots of unity, the 24 primitive 35** roots of unity, the 12 primi- 
‘tive 21* roots of unity, the 8 primitive 15 roots of unity, the 6 primitive 7 
roots of unity, the 4 primitive 5*' roots of unity, and the 2 primitive 34 roots of 
unity. The general primitive n™ root of unity being w°, give w' in the second 
of equations (74) the value μις for every value of 5 included'under e. Then 


Re = A (QUE ΣΜΕΑ). TE 
- Taking any other term . n, say y, in oe series (75), since-y is a factor of n, 
let yv — n. Then w’ is a primitive y™ root of unity. Hence, since w^ is the 
general primitive x™ root of unity, all the primitive y™ roots of unity are in- 
cluded in ο”, If w’, in the second of equations (74), be w* when z =v, let it 
have the value οὐ” when z —ev. Then 


Fia = Ww t Ae Aena a AA re y", | ΄ (77) 
Form equations similar to (77) for the remaining terms in n (? 5). In this way, 
because the series of the n roots of unity distinct from unity is made up of 


the primitive n™ roots of unity, the primitive y™ roots of unity, and so forth, 
all the terms 1, 2,....,n— 1 are found in the groups of numbers represented 
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by the subscripts e, ev, etc., with multiples of-n rejected. Consequently, in 
determining RE : RE, ete., as in τ 6), στ, ete, n have determined all the terms 
l È ; B; ds Rey. (78) 
_ ‘Substitute, then, in (73) the rational value which R can be shown, as in $8, to 
- possess, and the values of the terms in (78) as these are determined in (76), (71), 
eic. and the. root is constructed; in other words, the expression (73) shall be. 
the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian equation of the n™ degree, provided always 
that the equation of the n*^ degree, of which it is the root, is irreducible. 


Necessity of the Above Forms. 


§42. Here we assume that the root of.a pure uni-serial Abelian equation 
f(x). = 0 of ‘the n™ degree is expressible as in (73), and we have to prove that 
its fundamental element X, has the form (72), and that the terms in (78) are to 
be taken as in (76), (77), ete., while 17 receives its ος value. | 

$43. By (3) z being any integer, 

Re ={F (w)] RE 
-F (w) being a rational function of w. And Me (5) subsists along with (3); 
that is, w* being the general primitive n™ root of unity, 


His (P(w) Rr. 


i s—2 


΄ 





Takings=1, : Ro = BED d | 
B, being. a rational function of το”... In. ike s manner, taking 2 — 2, 
yin? . 
R.A = 0, AD g 


C, being a rational function of w'. In τὰ, way it can be shown that Saik of 
Js terms in the series 


7? 8—3 8—4 


X X p i 
n" " n n 29 
: Fees ; PA , Js, in ys 1777 77, 
8-2 i 5 


is the product of Re by a rational function of Ws Therefore 





(BY RED BS... Rx)" = FRI | (79) 
where F is a rational function a w, and "E" e | 
= 0? (s — λε, ` - (80) 


t3 


: | 2 nÈ 
So also (RECRE... Bue = RF | s 
à ENG NN CM LUE (81) 
ni? pÈ” T UBER E ] 

(RE RES... Bas)! = HU] 
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where G,, H,, etc., are rational functions of w°, and 


à = s (t— pu 
BELL | a 
i | D — g*(b-— 115-» 
From.(79) and (81), - | 
(Ré... RE ee ue uer. y = QR, E 
where Q, i is à MEAE funetion of w’, and A is the sum of the terms d; ὃ,...., D; 


that is, ji and (82), 
Az ot(s — 1) A73 ^ à? (£— 1) ΤΕ. ιν. (b — 1) 7 a, (84) 
Because m =n= so, and the prime numbers b aad s are factors of n distinct 
from one another, b is a factor of c. Hence b is a factor of the first of the 
separate members of the expression for A in (84). In like manner b is a factor 
of all the separate members of the expression for A except the last. And it is 
not a factor of the last. For, assuming the prime factors of n in (67) to be all 
odd, since the last line in (69) is a cycle of primitive 5" roots of unity, k is 
prime to b. And b — 1 is necessarily prime to b. And β is prime to b, because 
B is the continued product of those prime factors of n which are distinct from b. 
‘Hence 9? (b — 1) I?-? is prime to b. The conclusion still holds if b is not odd, 

but equal to 2. For, in that case, k= 1 and b — 1— 1; so that ` 

B β (b — 1) pem. 

Now, 6? is odd, because B is the continued product of the odd factors of n. Hence 

B? is prime to b or 2. Whether, therefore, the terms in (67) are all odd or not, 
| every one of the separate members of the expression for À in (84) except the 
last is divisible by 5, but the last is not divisible by 6. Hence A is prime to 
b. In like manner A is prime to each of the factors of n. Therefore it is prime 
to n. Therefore there are whole numbers m and v such that 


: mA -—n + 1. 
Therefore, from (83), | , 
ο nt) D a) ὃς ο πας 


For any integral sali of z, let'(R?)* be written P7. Then, putting Ay? for 
D RS ΑΣ} 18 the continued product.of the éxpressions 

(PEPER eee Pu) 

= . ΗΝ Pix)", 


δ 

(P Py LE aoe Par~ : 
τὸ -- 2 g K . 
(5. Ph . $t . ΡῬρρ-9᾽ τ } 


c 
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EOI EOD n. - 65) 
Therefore A R= AP(QWI.... XPE). 

Thus the form of the fundamental element in (72) is established. Also, it was 
necessar y to take B. with its rational value, because, by ὃ 5, πο is the sum of 
, the roots of the equation f(x) —0. And equation (85) is identical with (76), 
which establishes the necessity of the forms assigned to all those expressions 


i ; . 
-which are contained under 7. It remains to prove that the expressions 
contained under Ra, = or y being a’ term in the series (75) distinct from n, have 


the forms.assigned to them i in (77). 

$44. Since yo=n, and y is not equal to n, y is the ügntisdod product of some 
of the prime factors of n, but not of them al. Lets, ¢, etc., be the factors of 
n that are factors of y, while b, d; etc. are not factors of y. Because yo=n= bB, 
and 5 is not a factor of y, b is a factor of v. Let v—ab; then vg — an. There- — 
fore w = w” = w., Therefore Fep = Fy. In like manner Xps = X,. And 
so on-as regards all those terms of is type Fw in which or b is not a 


B 


measure of y. Hence, putting ev for z in the second of equations (74), and 
separating those factors of 15 that are of the type "5 from those that are not, 
Ro = wl! Ay (FORE... Y Quas.) (86) 


H | . B δ. 
w' being an n™ root of unity. We understand that FF, XF, etc., are here taken 
with the rational values which it has been proved that they admit. The con- 
tinued product of these expressions may be called Q, which gives us 


Hes τα ο A wQ (MED evr” * i 2 


When 6 is taken with the particular value c, let w” become w”, , and when e has 
the value unity, let w” become w^. Then 


" p RA = w "AQ (Duo Liu $; $59. y" | . (8 7) 
BB. | Bo = wA, (qi s.) | | 
Because equations (3) and (5) subsist together, and w* is included under we, 

Re = οἱ | (88) 


Vou. IX.” 


- 
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where % is a rational function of w, and k, is what hy, κας, by chan ging 10 
into w^, By putting ei in (85), | 


R= = A (om... ., ΛΕΡ", 
Taking this in connection with the second of equations (87), 
(RRIS * w (A, Ar*)Q(F, Xr"... y Hopr (45377) ....pP". (89). 


In like manner, by putting ο for e in (85), and taking the result in connection 
with the first of Muri (87), 


(RR "= w(As47 7) (Fe...) Pb Nbi wer. 90) 


From (89) compared with the first-of equations (88), and from (90) compared 
with the second of equations (88), 


hy = w (AAT) Q (Fr. a) mA e"). τ et a 
and k, = w (A,,45°)Q (Fa... y Te Pes LA m oss 
By $9, because n is of the same str μπονν as the expression (8), 

: 477" = ge: | 
qe being a rational function of the primitive s root of unity w”. And, since it 


appeared from the reasoning in $9 that the nature of the function does not 
depend on the ΠΗ primitive ee 2 ‘of unity denoted by w’, we have at 


the same time 
[ONE y = Yeo 


Yoo being what g, becomes when w is changed into w’. Therefore, because so =n, 


(pi px)" = qe 


(91) 


εἰ” 


and | Eng) = dus 
Similarly, (45. Ivy. =q; 
aad det, 


where q! is a rational function of w, and gi, is what g} becomes when w. is 
changed into w°. Therefore, from (91), 


dme (AAT) QUT. a 


i (92) 
and leg = w (A AT) QEZ”... (gl... )) | 


. But again, because b8 =n = yv, and y is not a multiple of b, v is a multiple 


--υβ - 
of b. Therefore υβ is a multiple of 08 or n. Therefore Κι 15 a rational 
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function of w^. In like manner er Xa i is à rational function of w°, and so on. 
Ther ofore the second of equations (92) may be written 

| l, = w (Au AT") QM, (Gogl + +), | 
where M, is a rational function of w°. In like manner, from the first of equa- 
tions (92), = w*(A, Az’) QM, (g,q!....), | 
M, being what M, becomes in passing from w* to w. By §4 we can- onan ge w in 
this last equation into οὐ”. This gives us’ ; 
fy = iw οκ... | 
Comparing this with the value'of &, previously obtained, w” = ut, Therefore 
the first of equations (87) becomes, | 
‘Re = = udi ASQ (Dave sale y. 
Replacing Ὁ by (Flp Xs.. ΜῊ , and putting e for c, ΕΠ we are entitled to. 
do because w° may be sy one of the roots included under w°, 


= = wÙ ea A (dE eur +0 Fe)", 
which is the form of Bii in (77). : 


Suflcistioy of the Forms. 
TI Here we assume that E, has the form (72), and that the terms in (78) 


are determined by the equations (76), (77), ete., while Re ‘receives its rational. 
value.. We have then to prove that the expression (73) is the root of a pure- 
uni-serial Abelian equation of the n degree, provided always that He ως 
of the nt degree, of which it is the root, is irreducible. 

$46. In the first place, it has been shown that there is an n™ root of By 


‘which has a rational value; and, by hypothesis, Re has been taken with this 
rational value. In the second place, an equation of the type (3) subsists for every 
integral value of z. For, let z be a multiple of n. In that case it may be taken 
to be zero. Then (R Re)" = Re. | (93) 
But R, is the n™ power of 4 rational quantity. Therefore (93) is an equation of 
the type (8). If zis not a multiple of n) it may be a multiple of some of the 
factors of n, say b, d, étc., though not of others, say s, £, etc. Because g is a- 
multiple of b, and b8 — n; αβ is a multiple of n. Therefore F, = F,.. And 
F$ is the n power of a rational quantity. Therefore F7, is the n'" power of a 
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rational quantity. In like manner Xj is the n power of a rational quantity, 


and so on. But 
Dad eS 9025 22) 


Since each of the quantities F5, X, ete., is the n power of a rational quantity, 
let their continued product be Q", Q being rational. Then 
/ Ti, = (40) (de...) | | (94) 
Are because 26 is a multiple of n, F;* is the n™ power of a rational func- 
tion of w. In like. manner X; ^is the n™ power of a rational function of w, 
and so on. Let (fy? Xe"... .) = M, 
` M, being à rational function of w. Then : 
Apte “θ᾽, tar eu. A .) 
= (41M)-*(9z 4". . ..). (95) 
From (94) and (95), 
RyRy = (4,47) (QU DAOP "NET... (96). 
From the structure of the expression $,, $,,07 * is, by 89, the s'^ power of a 
"rational function of w*. Therefore, because so = n, 42,9; ^ is the n™ power of 
a rational function of w. In like manner ψζψ-” is the nt" power of a rational ' 
function of w, and so on. Therefore, from (96), E,Hj*is the n™ power of a 
rational function of w.. This establishes equation (3) when z is the continued 
product of some of the prime factors of n, but not of all. It virtually estab- ` 
lishes equation (3) also when z is prime to n, because this case may be regarded 
as included in the preceding by taking the view that the factors of n which 
measure z have disappeared. Thus, whether z be a multiple of n or be a mul- 
tiple of some factors of n, but not of others, or be prime to n, an equation of 
the type (3) subsists. In the third place, an equation of the type (6) subsists 
along with (3) for every value of e that makes w° a primitive nt? root of unity. 
For, let z be prime tom. It is then included in e. Also, since g and e are both . 
prime to n, ze is included in e; and unity is included in e. But, from the 


mauner in which ihe root was constructed from its fundamental element, R? 
determined as in (76). Therefore we have the four equations 


Re = AQU .... P, 
RF =A, (Qu, .... FB)" 
Re = Anal. sss Fu, 
BE A Que o. FEY. 


lv 
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Therefore . (Rey = (AAT (04,97 *)*- M codi l | (97) 
` - B 
and l (RRs γ᾽ "= (A,AT*\( Seda’) - Mem 


Because (04,97 )* and other corresponding expressions have béen shown to be 
rational functions of the primitive n root of unity w, the two equations (97) 
correspond respectively to (3) and (δ). If 2 be not prime to n, sud yet not a 
multiple of 2, it may be taken to be vv, where v is equal to zx y being one 


of ne terms in the series (75) distinct from n, and w* being the general primi- 
tive n root of unity. Then, just as we obtained the pair of equations (97) by 
means of (76), we can now, by means of (77), obtain the pair of equations . 


Be) = (s ar") hos)... 1 ; x 
Co "Y" = (Αωνάς "outs" eec 
where w° ESD roots any one of the primitive n ^ roots of-unity. Because such 
expressions as (Pere ")* and (Perz )* are rational functions of w, the two 
equations (98) correspond respectively.to (3) and (5). Finally, should z be a 
‘multiple of n, it may be taken to be zero. Then the equation corresponding to 
(3) i; qı being a rational function of w, . | 


Ri =9,Ri; or, since z= 0, ni = gy. 
But RF is rational. Therefore φι is rational. Therefore qi = dei in other wor ords, 


qı undergoes no change when w becomes w*. Also R= = R= — q,. Therefore, 
£z : ` 4 3 
since A7 = 1, k= ᾳ.Β : 
which is the equation corresponding to: (5). Therefore, whatever z be, the 
equation (5) subsists along with (3). Hence, by the Criterion in §10, the 
expression (73) is the root of a pure uniserial Abelian equation of the nih 
degree. 


Tug Pure UwrSzRIAL-ABELIAN OF A DEGREE WHICH Is Four Times THE 
Continuer Propuct or A NuwszR or Distinct Opp PRIMES. 


“Fundamental Element of the Root. 


$47. Let n= 4m, where m is the continued product of the distinct odd 
prime numbers, "TE (99) 
Take AP ο 6)τ,...., 0, Ê, . í (100) 
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such that n= so = it =... --ᾱβ. Let w be a primitive n root of unity. | 
Then w” is a primitive fourth root of unity, w° a primitive s root of unity, and 
soon. Let i 


αμ ών. ρα, 2 | (101) 


be cycles containing respectively all the primitive st! roots of unity, all the 
primitive ¢ roots of unity, and so on. Let P, be a rational function of w, and, 
for any integral value of z, let P, be what P, becomes by changing w into w*. 
We can always take P, such that P, shall have the form of the fundamental 
element of the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian quartic; that is, Pm may receive 
the form of R, in (49) as determined by the equations (48). For, because P; is 
a rational function of w, 


P, — a 4r aw + aw + ....+a, wl 

the coefficients a, αι, etC., being rational. Therefore 
P, a+ au" + au" + eto. 

= (a + a, + ete.) + w” (a, + as + ete.) + v?" (a, + ate.) + τοῦ” (a, + sia). 
This may be written | 
Pa=f + fu" + fom + fur. Ç , | (102) 
All that is required in order that P, may be a function of the kind described is 
that P, in (102) be of the same character with Æ in a That is, we have to 


.make . l J-—p» Jem — 2, Ji em =#, f= — 


By means of these four linear equations, the necessary relations between the 
quantities a, αι, ἄρ, etc., can be constituted. Having thus taken P, subject to 
the condition that P, shall have the form of the fundamental element of the 
root of a pure uni-serial Abelian θεμα put 


$. =P cw D se. Part | 
ion E Pha ie ha | i 
ο ο Sp E NL M asp eee L (103) 
X= Ρὲ PP PL νι. Pye | 
ΕΣ ‘pi a ce Pa- 
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- Then, if E, be the fundamental element of the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian ` 
ος of the n™ degree, it will be founds that 
R= At (Papa... XSF), (104) 


A, being a rational function of : w. 


The Root Constructed from iis Fundamental Element. 


$48. From 15, as expressed in (104), derive Ry, R,, ete, by changing w . 
into «o, w°, etc. Then, assuming that the root of the pure uni-serial Abelian 
equation f(x) = 0 of the n™ degno is 


ES GU + RE T. SE 25. 1: f (105) 
what we have to do in order to construct the root is to determi what values 


of ΒΞ, Re , etc., are to be taken together in oe 
§49. From (104) we have 
Ry = A} (PROS... 1). . (106) 
- By $8, @ is the s power of a rational quantity. Therefore, because so = n, 
φᾷ is the τ, power of a rational quantity. In like manner each of the s 
sions 4, Fẹ, etc., is the n° power of a rational quantity. And, because Pp 
of the same frin with the fundamental element of the root of a pure uni- gum 
Abelian quartic, P, is the fourth power of a rational quantity. Therefore, since 
n= m Py is.the n" power of a rational quantity. * Therefore,.from (106), Bo 


_is the n™ power of a rational quantity, and Rj has a rational value. 
850, Let the numbers not exceeding n that measure n, unity not included, 
be . n, y, etc. (07). 
For instance, if n—4 x 3 x 5— 60, the series (107) is 
60, 30, 20, 15, 12, 10, 6, 5, 4, δ, 2. 


The n roots of unity distinct from unity are made up of the primitive nt roots 
of unity, the pode y™ roots of unity, and so on. For instance, when'n = 60, 
the fifty-nine n* roots of unity distinct from unity are the sixteen primitive 60™ 
roots of unity, and the eight primitive 30™ roots of unity, and the eight primi- 
tive 905: roots of unity, and the eight primitive 15 roots of unity, and the four 
primitive-12* roots of unity, and the four primitive 105: roots of unity, and the 
two primitive 6™ roots of unity, and the four primitive 5™ roots of unity, and 
the two primitive 4" roots of unity, and the two primitive 3° roots of unity, and 
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the primitive 23 root of unity. According to. our usual notation, let P,, $,, etc. 
be what Pi, ĝi, etc., become when w is changed into w^, z being any integer. 


Then, from (104), Rh, = Ad (PrP + + x Fip) 108) 
Therefore — = A (PAPY gro. 2 FE)" f ( i 


w' being an n™ root of i The general primitive nf" root of unity being w’, 
give « in the second of equations (108) the value unity for every value of.z 
included under e. Then ? 


Bi = A (PORN, Fa)". "m 


Taking any number y distinct from n in the series (107), since y is a factor of n, 
let yv — n. Then οἱ 18 a primitive y" root of unity. Hence, since w° is the 
general primitive n™ root of unity, all the primitive y^" roots of unity are 
included in w”. If w in the second of equations (108) be w* when z=», give 
w the value w when z= ev. Then ` 


RÈ = A, (Pae - .. Fibs)”. (110) 
The expression P, having the, form of the fundamental element of the root of a 


pure uni-serial Abelian quartic, it ‘is understood that, in (110), P. or Pi, 
is taken with the value which it has in the root | 
Pb PLE Pin + Pin | 

of a pure uni-serial Abelian quartic; and consequently, when v is a πίθοιο of 
2, w™ must have the value unity. Form equations similar to (110) for the 
remaining terms in (107). In this way, because the series of the n™ roots of unity 
distinct from unity is made up of the primitive n*' roots of unity, and the primi- 
tive y™ roots of unity, and so. on, all the terms 1, 2, .... , n— 1 will be found 
in the groups of numbers represented by the subscripts e, ev, etc., when. multiples 


of n are rejected. Consequently, in determining Re ; RE, οἷο. as in (109), (110), 
etc., we have determined all the terms f 

: i: Pasürerdu ip (111) 
"Substitute, then, in (105) the rational value of Rọ, and the terms in (111) as 
these are determined by the equations (109), (110), ete., and the root is con- 
structed; that is, the expression (105) is the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian 
equation of the nt degree, provided always that the equatign of the n™ degree, 
of which it is the root, is irreducible. 
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Necessity of the above Forms. 


$51. Take s, any one of the odd prime numbers in the series (99). Let 
dy, αι, & etc, be rational functions of w°. Then, because 50 =n, αρ, αι, 
etc. are clear of w’, though they may involve the primitive fourth root of 
unity «^, the primitive #* root of unity w, and other corresponding roots 
exclusive of w7. The terms w°, w^, ete, in the first of the cycles (101), being 
all the primitive s roots of unity, I assume that if 


αρ + αι + aw” T. a, quU = 0, 
the coefficients αρ, αι, ete. are all equal to one another. 
$52. The general primitive n root of unity being «, s — 1 values of e, 
leaving distinct residues when multiples of s are rejected, can be found of the 
form . gei, ` (112) 
. g being a whole number. For, since so = n, the s — 1 terms 


0 4-1, 20 3- 1, ...., (s— 1)o +1 (113) 


- are all less than n. Of these terms, not more than one can have a measure in 

common with n. For suppose, if possible, that two of the terms in (113), 

ασ + 1 and bo + 1, have a measure in common with n. The measure which 

ασ + 1 has in common with # cannot be any of the measures of c. Therefore, 
since so = n, it must be the prime number s. We may therefore put 


ao +1=hs. 
In like manner, bo + 1-- 5, 


h and & being whole numbers. Therefore, assuming a — b to be positive, 
(a — ὃ) σ = (A — k)s. 


But a — b is less than the prime numbers. It is therefore a measure of À — i. 
Therefore o is a multiple of s; which, because c is four times the continued 
product of the odd prime factors of n exclusive of s, is impossible. Hence not 
more than one of the s— 1 terms in (113) can have a measure in common 
with n. In other words, s— 2 of the terms in (113) are prime ton: There- 


fore s — 1 of the roots 
1 9 À —] 1 
4p, WEL ap Y LLL, ape De 


are primitive n'è roots of unity. This implies that there are s — 1 values of g 
Vou. IX. . E = 
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in (112), zero included, which make ο” ΤΊ a primitive n™ root of unity. Let 
two of these values of g be g, and g,. Put 

no - 1--ᾳι5 +n. 
and - go + 1= qs + 05, 
οι and q being weis numbers, and 7, and 7, Nan numbers less than s. Sup- 
pose, if possible, that r, = 7,; then 

(1 — 92)9 = (qv — q9)5; 
which, as above, makes o a multiple of s; and is therefore impossible. Conse- 
quently, the s — 1 residues after multiples of s have been rejected from the 
s — 1 different values of go + 1 are all different from one another. 
$53. It can now be shown that equations 

PR = Dm 
and PMR =. j a) 
ae for every integral value of z and every value of e that makes w* a primi- 
tive n™ root of unity, p, being a rational function of w”, and p,, being what 
Pm becomes when w is changed into w°. By (3) and (5), because F is the μα. 
mental element of the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian ο, of the nte 


degree, | (Ry eae =a 
and => (R NS —h, 


k, being a rational function of w, and k, being what 4, becomes when w is 
changed into w*. "Therefore 


(Rnelin®)* t= ο 
and (Rm zo 15 C) 
In the second of these equations, give e a value, say c, falling under the form 
(112). Then (Biplane. (116) . 


Since σ is a multiple of 4, we may put c=4d+1. Therefore em = dn + m. 
Thérefore τοῦ” =w”, and w™ = w”, Therefore (116) may be written 
(Rmn i-e. 
This, compared with the first of equations (115), gives us - 
kr p (117) 
Since £7 is a rational function of a primitive n™ root of unity, and the first of 
the cycles (101) contains all the primitive st roots of unity, we may put 


2 


A? = ay + aw? + au +... ας. γιοθλ, (118) 
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_ where the coefficients αρ, αι, etc, are clear of w7; though, for anything that has 
yet been proved, they may involve w”, w' and other corresponding roots exclu- 

sive of w”. In (118), by the Corollary in $4, we can change w into w°. This 
causes Ar to become A?, and w” to become το. The coefficients αρ, αι, etc., are 
rational functions of w*, and, when w is changed into ww’, wf becomes 207; but, by 
(112), es = gui + s; therefore w = w°. This implies that the coefficients αρ, αι, 
etc., remain unaffected when w is changed into w°. Therefore 


A? = ay + aw + aw’ + etc. 

Therefore, from (117) and (118), 

au + au + ete. = aw + aw + ete. | (119) 
It was proved in $52 that c may have s — 1 values, including unity, which leave 
distinct residues when multiples of s are rejected. Therefore one of these resi- 
dues distinct from unity must be 4, which was supposed less than s, and is not 
unity. Giving c in (119) the value which leaves the residue λ when. multiples 
of s are rejected, the equation (119) becomes | 

w (ay — αρ) + w™ (a — as) + ete. = 0. 
Hére, by.$ 51, the coefficients a, —a,, a; — as, etc. must all vanish. This im- 
plies that αι, dz, ...., 0, ., are all equal to one another. Hence 

k = αι + a, (W + w™ + etc.) = ao — αι. (120) 
Thus Lf is clear of w^. In like. manner it can be shown to be clear of all the 
roots ο... ο wW, LE 
it is therefore a rational function of w^". Let it be written p,. Then the equa- 
tions (115) become - (R,, Rz") = Pm 

. (Renz Et) = Pens 

Pen being what Pm becomes when w is changed into w^. These are the equations 
(114). D zn 
$54. From what has been established, it follows that A, has the form of 
the fundamental element of a pure uni-serial Abelian quartic. For, by $10, all 
that is required in order that Re, may have such a form is tliat the equations 
(114) should subsist, and that Ri should have a rational value. By $5, since E, 
is the fundamental element of the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian equation of 


the nt! degree, Rọ has a rational value. Therefore RE has a rational-value. 
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$55. In the very same way in which (83) was established, it can be proved 
| 8—2 8—8 b—2 8 A 
that RE (RY Dx he BA Rosy. . (Bis uas) = T, (121) 
where Q, is a rational function of wf, and 

A zz m? + o* (s — 1) 447? HP (1H. nn H B(b—1)#2 (122) 
Because m is the continued product of the odd factors of n, m?is odd. But 
each of the expressions s — 1, £ — 1, etc., is even. Therefore A is odd. .There- 
fore A is prime to 4. Again, because m is the continued product of the odd 
factors of n, it is a multiple of b. And, because sc = 50, c is a multiple of b. 
In like manner v is à multiple of ὦ. In this way all the separate members of 
- the expression for A in (122) except the last are multiples of 6. And, by the 
same reasoning as was used in $44, 6? (6—1)#’—? is not a multiple of à. 
Therefore A is prime to b. In like manner it is prime to s, £, etc. Therefore 
itis prime to n. Therefore there are whole numbers v and v such that 

vA — rn 4- 1. | 

Therefore, from (121), l 


Bim (νι. PRET.) (RÉ. RA (12) 


For any integral value of z, let 17 be written P;. Then, by (103), putting 
Az} for QE, (123) becomes κ. 


| RF = 4, T s PO, | (24 
Therefore A = AP PRGA 2. FA. | (125) 


But P,, is the same as A. Therefore, by $ 54, P,, is of the form of the funda- 
mental element of the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian quartic. Therefore the 
expression for A, in (125) is identical with that in (104), and thus the form of 
the fundamental element in (104) is established. Also, it was necessary to take 
Re with its rational value, because, by §5, nR? is the sum of the roots of the 
equation f(x) — 0. And equation (124) is identical with (109), which estab- 
lishes the necessity of the forms assigned to all those expressions which are 


i 
contained under E;. It remains to prove that the expressions contained under 


RË 


ev) 


ES or y being a term in the series (107) distinct from n, have the forms 


assigned to them in (110). The details to be given here are very much a repe- 
tition of what is found in $44; but, to prevent the confusion that might arise 
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from explanations and references, it is thought better to present the reasoning 
again with some fulness. 

| $56. Since yr =n, and y is not equal to n, y is the continued product of 
some of the factors of n, but not of them all. Let ο, £, etc., be the odd factors 
of n cf which y is a multiple; and b, d, ete., the odd factors of n of which 
y is not a multiple. Because ye = n =b8, and b is not a factor of y, b 
is.a factor of v. Let v= ab; then vg — an. Therefore F,,— PF, In like 
manner X,,— X,, and so on as regards all those terms of the type Fry, 


in which — or b is an odd factor of n , but not a factor of y. Hence, putting ev 


B 


; B : 
for z in the second of equations (108), and separating those factors of Ra that 


are of the type F2, from those that are not, 
Ri = w" A,, IUXTA . ey (Ps ro a 


w" being an n> root of unity. We understand that E ; X$, etc., are taken with 
the rational values which it has been proved that they admit, and, as in § 44, 
their ανν product may be called Q. Then 
zi ud : 

T == == ου A, (Peon Pine sana) e. “ (126) 

When e is taken with the particular value ο, let w” become wf, and when e has 

the value unity, let w” become w*. Then | 


| Ra = w AS QUIS Poe» + r l T 
and R= wA QU us Ds ; 


Because R, is the fundamental element of the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian 
equation of the n™ degree, equations (3) and (5) subsist together; hence, because 


105 is included in wf, | (RR y ΝΠ ^E 
and BR" = k 
where 4, is a rational function of w, and &, is what ἦν becomes by changing w 
into w°. By putting e equal to unity in (109), 


| R= Αι USE Ve LL IS. 


(128) 


Taking this in CORBCOHOR with the second e equations (127), 


CRT) = we (4,47) (Er... (Pr Pez)... ..". (129) 
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In like manner, by putting c for e in (109), and taking the renuit in connection 
with the first D equations (127), 


(Je, Rz*)* = 10" (4, 477) QUE...) (Pr Pav") (Peedi) ....]*. (130) 
From (129) compared with the first of equations (128). and from (180) ο com- 
- pared with the second of equations ae) 

b= wt ΣΑ ο... ^ (ui) 
and B= w (As Ar) QUI...) (Ps Pared) «νι 
Exactly as in $44, it can be shown that 
(θέ δα) = es (132) 


Jo being a rational function of the primitive n™ root of unity.w. Also, it has 
been proved that P, is of the form of the fundamental element of. the root of a 


pure uni-serial Abelian quartie. Therefore, by (3), (Pom Ps" is a rational 
function of the primitive fourth root of unity w”. Therefore, because n = 4m, 
(PnP "yY is a rational function of the ΡΠ n? root of unity w°. Put 

(PS Pat) = g | (133) 
Again, exactly as in $ 44; F,* SES ge, 2 (134) 
gi’ being a rational function of w°. By (132), (133), (134), and other correspond- 
ing equations, the second of equations (131) becomes: 


hk, wf (4,.47 Q (gg). (138) 
In like manner, from the first of equations (131), 
fe, = το” (AAT?) Q (αιφιαι....), 


“hi qi, ete, being what qe, qi, etc. become in passing from «to. It may 
pe noted t this assumes that we are ο to change equation (133) into 


(Pm, Pom)" = — 
The warrant for. this lies in the fact that the roots 5 PË, : P$, or pi ; Pi, ; PL, 
were taken with the values they have in the root 
Pi+ Ph + Pin + Pin 
of a pure uni-serial Abelian quartic. This being so, the equation 
- (PaPa) =q : 
corresponds to equation (3), while (133) corresponds to (5), ind, by $5, equations 
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(8) and (5) subsist together. In η, by the Corollary in $4, we can change w 
into w^ Therefore ; 


k, = w“ (AAS) Q lgi. . . -)- 
By comparing this with (135), w” = w"". Therefore the first of equations (127) 
becomes RE = w An Q (PEnio ον. 


Replacing Q by (F£,....)", and putting e for c, which we are entitled to do 
because w° may be any one of the roots included in mig general form w*, 


des = QU "a θα Su vs, 8 Fh 
which is the form of Bii in (110). 


Sufficiency y of the Forms. 


$ 57. Here : we assume that R, has the form (104), and that the forms in 


(111) are determined by the equations (109), (110), etc., while n. receives its 
rational value; and we have to prove that the expression (105) is the root of a 
pure uni-serial Abelian equation of the »*' degree, provided always that the 
equation of the »*' degree, of which it is the root, is irreducible. In the first 
place, it has been shown that there is an n° root of R, which has a rational 


value; and, by hypothesis, n. has been. taken with this rational value. In the 
‘second place, an equation of the type (3) subsists for every integral value of z. 


For | uS = AE Εκ Po arse soo EE), 


But P, is of the form of the fundamental element of the root of a pure uni- . 
` serial Abelian quartic: Therefore, by $5, P,,D,* is the fourth power of a 
rational function of the primitive fourth root of unity w”. Therefore, because 
n= 4m, Pr,P;"% is the n™ power of a rational function of w. Also, it can be 
proved, exactly as in $44, that, whether ὁ be a multiple of s or not, 97,97 ** is the 
n^ power of a rational function of w. And so of the other corresponding 
expressions. Therefore E,E,*is the n™ power of a rational function of w. In 
the third place, we have to show that an equation such as (5) subsists for every 
corresponding equation (3). For, let z be prime to n. It is then included in e. 
Also, since z and e are both prime to n, ze is included in e; and unity is in- 
cluded in e. But, from the manner in which the root was constructed from its 


i 
fundamental element, Re is determined as in (109). Therefore 
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i 


= A (PEGs . FD, 


p 
"eL eee 
Ass HER Ada P oe IS Fs E 
Therefore (R,Rj*)* = (A, Ar?) (Pu Pa)" (eT) iss 1 * "dub 
and (Rr = AA CPs) Oude)’ 


Because (Pn Pz and ind such expressions have been shown to be rational 
functions of the primitive n° root of unity, the two equations (106) correspond 
respectively to (3) and (5). If z.be not prime to n, and yet not a multiple of 


n, it may be taken to be ευ, where v is equal to x , y being one of the terms 


in the series (107) distinct from n, and w° being the general primitive n™ root of 
unity. Then, just as we obtained the pair of ee (136) by means τ ἜΘ 
we can now, by means of (E 10), obtain 


(B ey ον PES e 1 (137) 
(RR ana = (Α Az PP iunt. ne. .. 

where w° represents any one of the primitive n™ roots of unity. Because 

(PomPn®”)" and other such expressions have been shown to be rational functions 

of the primitive n™ root of unity, the two, equations (137) correspond respectively 

to (3) and (5). Finally, should z be a multiple of n, it may be taken to be zero. 

Then the equation corresponding to (3) is 


1 EA 
= gk T 
qı being a rational function of w. Or, since 2 = 0, 
Ry Ξ πι. 


But 17 is rational. Therefore q, is rational. Hence, if q, be what qı becomes 
in passing from w to w*, g,— qı. Also BRL B; = qe. Therefore, since R= 1, 

Hi es, MEE 
which is the equation corresponding to (5). . Therefore, whatever z be, the equa- 


tion (5) subsists along with (3). Hence, by the Criterion in $10, the expression 
(105) is the root of a pure uni-serial Abelian equation of the n™ degree. 


" 
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SoLvABLE [RREDUCIBLE EQUATIONS or PRIME DEGREES. 


$58. Let f(x) = 0 be a solvable irreducible equation of the prime degree n. 
Even if it be not a pure Abelian, the necessary and sufficient forms of its roots 
can, by means of the problems solved above, be determined in all cases in which 
n is either the continued product of a number of distinct pr imes or four times the 
continued product of a number of distinct odd primes. 

§59. It is known that the root of the equation is of the form 


kR + Rp... t Ela | (138) 
[790 hada S | | (139) 


-are the roots of an equation of the n‘! degree, that is, of an equation with 
rational coefficients. Let this equation be (x) — 0. The root of the equation 
J (x)= 0 may also be expressed in the form a 


b+ RPG RE + pL; +....¢¢R,", (140) 
where αι, bı, etc., are rational functions of Κι. The separate members of the 
expression (140) are pu ii to those of the expression (138); that is, 


where ὦ is rational; and 


= aR, E=, Ra. GA) 


Therefore R,—=a?R?. Hence, since κ. is a rational function of Z4, R, is a 
rational function of E. The expression 2; is thus the root of a pure Abelian 
equaiion, which, moreover, is known to be capable of having its roots arranged 
in a single circulating series, and therefore to be what we have called a pure 
uni-serial Abelian. A quotation from a remarkable memoir which was pre- 
sented in 1853 by Herr Leopold Kronecker to the Academy of Berlin, and of 
which a translation is given in Serret’s Cours d’Algébre Supérieure (Vol. II, p. 
` 684, 3d edition), will show how the case stands. In Kronecker’s memoir u indi- . 
cates the degree of the equation, and is therefore our n, while A, B, C, ete., 
are quantities involved rationally in the coefficients of the equation f(x) — 0. 
Having given, after Abel, what are substantially the two forms (138) and (140), 
Kronecker adds: “Il est bien vrai que toute fonction algébrique; satisfaisant au — 
probléme proposé, doit pouvoir se mettre sous ces deux formes; mais ces formes | 
sont encore trop générales, c'est-à-dire qu'elles renferment des fonctions algé- 
briques qui ne répondent pas à la question. Je les ai donc étudiées de plus près, 
et j'ai trouvé d'abord que parmi les fonctions renfermées dans la forme (2)" [the 
VoL. IX. 
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same as (138)] “celles qui satisfont au problème proposé doivent avoir la pro- 
priété nonseulinent que les fonctions symétriques de R,, R,, etc., soient ration- 
nelles en A, B, C, etc. (ce qu’Abel a remarqué), mais aussi que les fonctions 
cycliques des quantités νι, R, etc., prises dans un certain ordre, soient égale- 
ment rationnelles en A, B, C, etc.; en d'autres termes, l'équation de degré u —1, 
dont AK, R;, ete., sont les racines, doit être une équation abélienne. J’entendrai 
toujours ici par équations abéliennes cette classe particuliére d’équations réso- - 
luble qu’Abel a.considérées dans le Memoire XI du premier volume des Œuvres 
complètes, et dont je supposerai les coefficients fonctions rationnelles de A, B, C, 
etc. En désignant par 2, Coye- -> y Za, des racines prises dans un ordre déter- 
miné, ces équations peuvent être définies soit en disant que les fonctions cycliques . 
des racines sont rationnelles en A, B, C, etc. soit en disant qu’on a les rela- 
tions, Xa = θ(αι), Xa = O(a), νε εν En = θα, 21), 0 = 02, 

où .6 (x) est une fonction entière de œ dont les coefficients sont rationnels en 
A, B, C, ete.” In saying that the u — 1 (or, in our notation, the n— 1) terms, 
R,, R,, etc., are the roots of an Abelian equation, Kronecker must be understood 
to assume that the.equation $ (x) — 0, which has the terms in (139) for its roots, is 
irreducible. As a matter of fact, in the most general case, which includes all 
the others, the equation @(x) = 0 is irreducible. But in particular cases it may 
be reducible, and then it is not an Abelian. In a paper by the present writer, 
entitled ‘ Principles of the Solution of Equations of the Higher Degrees,” which 
appeared in this Journal (Vol. VI, No. 1), it was proved that when the equation 
@ (x) = 0 is reducible, it can be broken into a number of irreducible equations, 

a); (x) = 0, ψείω)--0,...., ψείω) = 0, | 

each a pure uni-serial Abelian. Hence, for a detailed discussion of the 
problem we have now before us, we should require to deal not only with 
the general case in which the equation $ (x) = 0 is irreducible, but also with 
the several cases in which equations such as ψ, (æ) = 0, 4 (x) = 0, ete, - 
can be formed. But since, as has been stated above, the particular cases are 
included in the general, we shall confine ourselves to the problem of the neces- 
sary and sufficient forms of the roots of the solvable irreducible equation 
J (x) = 0 of degree n, when the subordinate equation $ (x) = 0 of degree n — 1 
is irreducible, and is therefore a pure uni-serial Abelian; it being understood 
that n — 1 is either the continued product of a number of distinct primes, or 
four times the continued product of a number of distinct odd primes. | 
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Form of the Root. 


$60. The solutions of the problems investigated in the preceding part of 
the paper have furnished us with the nécessary and sufficient form of the root 
of the pure uni-serial Abelian ών (x) = 0 of degree n— 1. Let this 
bes. Let WA, Ww .... «οὐ oc (142) 


be a cycle containing all the primitive a roots of unity. We may assume that 


λ is less than ». Let 
1,259,196 94 0,6; U (143) 


be the indices of the powers of w in (143); that is, a = 2°, 8 — X7, and so on. 
The n — 1 roots of the equation @ (x) = 0 can be κας in à single circulating 
series. Let them, so arr anged, be 


^, ras? να κ; | (144) 
_ It will be found that o terms RF , Rj, ete., in (138), which are the same, in a 


certain order, as Re, RT RS, etc., with multiples of n rejected from the sub- 
scripts, are given by the equations 


a 
. B; = A (riir... νῷ 0)" 1 
` 1 
` R? = A (rr... pen) | . 
΄ À (evt g i H. : (145) 
= A. (rina, zes WY | 


Ri = Api... y) 
~ In (145) the subscripts of the factors of the expression for Ji; Ay? are the terms 
in (148), while the indices are the terms in (143) in reverse order. Because the 
series (144) circulates, À, is formed from Zi, by changing γι into 7,, and, through 
the same change, R, becomes Ra, and so on. 


Necessity of the above Forms. 


$61. Here, assuming that the root of a solvable irreducible equation of 
degree n is expressible as in (138), we have to show that Ry, Rj, etc., have the 
forms (145). 


$32. In (138) RF is an n™ root of 7, one of the roots of a pure iiw 
Abelian equation $ (x) = 0, the series of whose roots is contained in (139). But 


i 
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R, may be any one of the roots. This implies that if the roots, in the order in 
which they circulate, are | | 
A DES LR, B, Ras ....} Rs, Re, f, 


E i i 
the change of Ry in the system of equations (141) into R; will cause A, to 


x it i 

become R, and R to become Rg, and so on. In fact, by exactly the same 
reasoning as that used in establishing the Criterion of pure uni-serial Abeli- 
anism, it can be made to appear that the n values of the expression (138) 


. or of (140) obtained by taking the n values of 19 for a given value of R,, and 


2 
taking at the same time the appropriate values of J5, Rg, etc., as determined 
by the equations (141), would not be the roots of an equation of the n™ degree 


with rational coefficients unless R? could replace Hj in the manner above indi- 
cated. In like manner, by changing Ry in the system of equations (141) into 


R2, H; becomes H7, and so on. The principle can be extended to all the - 
terms in the series 


de od QE uds mii 
. - Ri, B, BI os Ri, Re. Ex (146) 
$63. Let, then, the system of equations (141) be written 
L À 4. z 
Ra =al RF, Ra GR, ete., (147) 
e being a general symbol under which all the terms in the series (143) are con- 
tained, while ας, bj, ete. are rational functions of E,. These equations give us 
(Ri RBS, voe ο ον I a Ray = G,R;, 
where G, is a‘rational function of R,, and 
t=O+ A+ da+....¢0=(n—1)060=(n—1)a—. 
Because λ is a prime root of n, (n — 1) A^—-?is prime to n.. Therefore ¢ is prime 
ton. Therefore whole numbers À and & exist such that 
ht = kn +1. 
n L 
Therefore (RIA Ceo dg = (ERY) Ri. 


| a 1 | 
For every integral value of z, let (R%)" be written rz. Then, putting A7! 


for k pk a X 
or GR; R= Arras... rmn). (148) 
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Because +, is simply another way of writing R}, and the terms Γι, R,, ete., are 
the roots of a pure uni-serial Abelian, it follows that σι, 7,, etc., have the forms 
of the roots of a pure uniserial Abelian. By putting e, then, in (148) succes- 
sively equal to 1,%,a,...., 0, the n — 1 terms in (146) are obtained with the 
forms assigned to them in (145). 


Sufficiency of the Forms. 


$64. We here assume that the terms forming the series (146) are taken as 
in (145), and we have to show that the expression (140) is the root of a solvable 
. irreducible equation of the n™ degree; provided always that the equation of the n™ 
degree, of which it is a root, is irreducible. - Because the terms forming the series 
(146) are taken as in (145), the system of equations (147) subsists. Therefore, by a 
course of reasoning precisely similar to that used in an earlier part of the paper to 
show that the n values of the expression (2), obtained by giving s successively the 
values 0, 1, 2,...., n — 1, are the roots of an equation of the n degree, it can 
now be shown that the n values of the expression (140), obtained by taking the n. 


i, . 
values of R’ for a given value of ΚΙ, are the roots of an equation of the n™ 
degree, that is, of an equation of the n™ degree with rational coefficients. 


Symmetric Functions of the 145, 


` By Winurw Prrr Durree, Hobart College. 


In the following table the functions are arranged according to the second 
. of the two methods pointed out by me in thé American Journal of Mathematics, 
Vol. V, p. 349. The symmetric functions of the 195 there published, as well as 
Capt. MacMahon’s 13%, Vol. VI, p. 289, are arranged according to the second 
of the two methods. My reason for following a different method is that the 
order now chosen approaches more nearly to the natural or dictionary order of 
the partitions. 

As checks or verifications of my results, I have employed symmetry, the 
fact that the sum of the coefficients of any column must be equal to the coeffi- 
cient of the corresponding function in the value of H, and MacMahon’s formula 
given in Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. and repeated in his introduction to the Sym- 
metric Functions of the 13*. 
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Lectures on the Theory of Reciprocants. 


By Proressor SyLvester, F. R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. 


[Reported by James Hasnronp, M. A.] 


LECTURE XXV. 
In a letter to me dated June 14th, 1886, M. Halphen calls forms which are 
eminent under the substitution I, πο ‘Invariants @homologic. He uses the 


letters dos Gas Oey 035 ict ns Ge 

to denote y and its successive modified derivatives with p to x; and, sup- 
posing them to become EU 

Ao, Ai, A, E A . 
: in consequence of the substitution 4, rz gives, in the briefest possible man- . 
ner, two very ingenious proofs of the formula 


ο. Am (Yea, Et +R ἄν Ἑ τοι ον 
from which he deduces the theorem that the substitution in "€ changes 
any homogeneous and isobaric function f, of degree i and weight o in 
| © yy ανν As Agy εν Any ` 
into | F= (— Yao tof, 
where O is the partial differential operator 
— A Qa, + Oa, + 24300, ἠ-..... + (n— 2) a .19,,. 
I give the two proofs mentioned above in M. Halphen’ s own words, adding 
- occasional footnotes, and making slight changes in the literation of his formulae 
when it seems desirable to do so. i 
Soient' : X= ΕΝ yl. 
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Par une formule connue (Schlémilch, Compendium II.) 





d^y d o 
ax? = = (— iy di? (a ty)* 
et puisque | Y= Xy, il en resulte 
^ ay d'y dy N --- 





ae = CX — Los d n — 2 
dx qys + ea = =(— 1)" [xs 77 y) nm y)} 











— — 1) — 2)(n -— 3 f 
= (— 1ye- yn -+ w πα n(n : n Ls Mee HW 
^8i l'on pose dY | ee ai 
iy =n! An, yg;—nla, 

. il vient | 

Ὁ As mela ha, up ER. assu 

: ` 8 . 
Soit Gf —X(n— Dan ght 
on aura i 


Oa, = (n — 2)a,..1, 
Θα, = (n — 2)(n — 3) ἄμ. ο, 


e 9 9 9 3 à * 5 ὁ * 0 ? * 6 *? $5 * ο 


A, = (— 1ygh-i τα, "Ta L oa, +s i Dx 3 9a. +... T 





- 


* An easy inductive pr oof of this may be obtained as follows: 





a_i A att} dU y. gi Ty). 
Since . aq?” Gg We have pres toe pe ax 
Hence, assuming the truth of the formula when n= k, we find 
tY _ 


ο 
στα y rr am un 3 } 


xl 
— (yt ly μια 
=(-) stie E 





pty) + (+1) (ty) ] 


ag K di κ... d* "d 
=(-) rte y) 60 Z (oy } 








` z(-rt x +2 a ze y). + ` 
Thus, if the formula is true for n =x, τ will be equally so ssh n= ag 1. Butitis obviously true 
when n= 1 (when it becomes E: ix = = ο’ 3, and therefore holds universally. 
. 1 For, expanding 5 by Leibnitz's Theorem, ` - n 
= (a 71y) — s x (a8 — 99) = a — y n (n—1) a^ —?y a-Yt Ἔα Ὁ —1) (n—2)s qn agli 


ajar "yn yt (n—1)(n — 2) 2” Una tee 


E 
many +n (n—2)2"—2y,, ος 8 Sang, ath eee 


{The summation extending to all positive integral values of. 2, from 1 to o, so that 
6=— αρθαι + Azas + 2039a, + 3A48a, +. nts 
Remembering that Halphen's ἄρ» di, 42, 05, .... have the same meaning as oury,¢,a@,b,...., this 
operator is — ya, + aa, + 2ba, + 8695 - . . .. identical with the © used in previous lectures. 
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Par conséquent, pour une fonction contenant αρ, αι, 05, .... , de degré ? et de 
poids o, à chaque terme, on aura 


z 1 1 
δε Ετος erara m 
C. Q. F. D. 
Autre Demonstration de la Formule (0). T | 


E l'on change X et æ en X+Hetx+A,ona 
H 
h= — τς. 
Χα ΕΒ) 
Maintenant la formule : 
y = a + ha, + as +... Mu. 

écrite symboliquement Í _ 1 

ET LE 





#We may show without much difficulty that, when 0,,0,,0,,.... are each of them een 
to ©, but O, acts on u only, 6, on v, O, onw, and so on, 9uvw .... —(0,-- 9,4 O,+....) www. 
From this it can be deduced that O*uviv ... .— (0, 4-0,-4-044- .. a J UVW .... , when «is any te 
integer. Now let the number of the functions u,v, w,.... bei, and SUPpoSe that 

Wa, VE αρι WE agrese | 
suppose, also, that the weightn+p+q+....=w. Then 


AgdyAg es = OY eta, Mera, Gta P —~)°a' -— € Ja aa, . 


) e 
= (---) ανν tery mne 
(for by what precedes 0, + 0;7- 0, . .may be relied by 0). Taking a,a,a,....and 4,4, 4 


np "op q' 
to be : μας terms of "f and Fy we see at once that 
© 
Fz (=x 20 — tp "f. 


ΤτΕ æ becomes «+h in consequence of the augmentation of X by an arbitrary quantity H, the 
increment of z will not be a constant, but will depend on X as well as on H. The value of h may be 


. NET . mes TONES; é X 
| found at'once by eliminating ὦ betweón X= T and XF H= ZER’ when we obtain X+ H= IERE’ 
=. H E ` 
And consequently h = X(X4-Hj 


This increase of X also changes y and Y (functions of z and X, whose original values were a, and 
Ay before the augmengation of X took place) into 3 

. Y= ασ + hay Hha, +... th a, d... 
and into Y= A, HA,4- H*A,4d....--H"A, +. 
These altered values of y and Y àre the ones used in this second proof ; the other letters retain their 
original signification. 


1 The word symboliquement indicates, videos it is.used, that powers of a are to be replaced by 


n—2 
suffixes of corresponding value. Æ. g. in the final result À, = = (pani (an "s anl... .) 
— a, 4+ see ). 


v . 
τα. our notation the final result is As. (— jain t9(a, b,c,d,.... Je " iy 








is to te replaced by 4, = (— aint (a, n 
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devient ya FTD® 
| Y= EFE Ta): 
D’ailleurs Y= (X +-ĦH)y; 
done symboliquement — | 
II ya _IX+H} 
Gn FAQ 


Si l’on developpe le second membre (IT) suivant les puissances T de H, 
le coefficient de H” est A,. Or ce developpement est 


s -- Ee x T ο G) 


m oy ΚΕΝ (2) y ej 
done symboliquement 


4, (—1) xia (1 P dios (ea + D 


ce qui est justement la formule (1). : 
We may regard the coefficients a, b, ¢,.... of the ordinary binary Quantic 
in u, v, (a0,5,06,... «ζω, ον, — 





as the successive modified derivatives, beginning with the second, of a new 
variable y with respect to another new variable ὦ. 
Any invariant J of this Quantic will then retain its form unaltered, or at 
most merely acquire an extraneous factor, if 
1° leaving x, y, v unaltered we change u into w + Av, 








v , m y 
9° sé w, v [11 [11 [11 2.1 6 d 
, Y 144%" 1+he’ 
1 y 
t ] 
3° κ w, Ὁ «6 κ u c, y t = a 


where A and h are arbitrary constants. 

For we have seen that these three substitutions will severally convert any 
homogeneous and isobaric function F, of degree ? and weigh w in the letters 
"348 Dy 6, 4:24 into 


AQ n 
e? P, (1 1- μα) *'*F, and (—)''es F, 


where, in each case, Q = ad, + 260,+ 860, + ...., and v= 3t + 2w. From 
our point of view an invariant is defined as a homogeneous and isobaric solu- 
tion of the equation QT= 0. 


Hence the above substitutions convert the invariant J into 
| I, (1 - Aa 1, and (—)"x'T, respectively. 
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An absolute invariant with respect to any substitution is one which, disre- 
garding its sign, remains unchanged in absolute value by that substitution. Thus, 
any invariant for which = 
y = 83i + 2w = 0 
_ is an site invariant with respect to each of the three substitutions here 
considered. | 

An invariant is of odd or even character with respect to any substitution 
according as its sign is or is not changed by that substitution, Thus, invariants 


1 
are of odd or even character with respect to the substitution ση i according 


as their weights are odd or even. 

This corresponds to the theorem that the character (with —€— to de 
interchange of α and y) of a pure reciprocant is odd or even according as.its 
degree is odd or even (vide American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. VIII, p. 251). 

From any two invariants for which v has the same value we can form an 
absolute invariant (7. ο. one for which » = 0) by taking their ratio, and then by 
differentiating the absolute invariant thus formed obtain another invariant. 

." Suppose J to be an invariant of degree à, and weight w, 

3 . I, A7 4€ εἰ un « “o, “te t [7 Wz, 
and let Ἢ | 3i + 2: = νι, Big + An Ξ νε; | 
then the v for ΠΠ» is the same as that for i, and consequently Í aī» i is an abso- 
lute invariant. 


We proceed to show that k GE") is an invariant, though not an rebsplate 
one. ` 
Using accents ᾽ denote differential derivation with respect to æ, we have 

ET 1”) = Ip (ορ — RE). | 
P then, we can prove that 72 LI, — τι] istan invariant, it will follow that 
. (1121 >) will be one also, and the proposition will be established. It may . 


be very easily shown that this is the case by using Cayley’s generators P and Q. 
For (sée American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. VIII, p. 221), I being any inva- 
riant of degree à and weight w, PT and QI are also invariants where 
P-a(bO,-- cO, +dd0,+ e0, 4p... .) — ib, 

and Q — a (c, + 2dd, + 30, +....)— 2wb. 
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Hence 2. (3P + Q) is an invariant. 


Now, since 850, + 4c0, + 5d0, -- .... — -- : 
and | : 8i + 9w — v, 


(3P + Q) I= a (350, + 4c0, + 5d0,+....)1—(8i+ 200) bI = al — vbl. 
Consequently _ al — bi, and ali — nbl, 


are both of them invariants. Hence the combination 
ο val (ali — bf) — -vh (ak — vb) ) =a (miih — nhh) . 


is also an invariant; 4. e. 
ση — ht; 
is one; which is the theorem to be demonstrated. 

The invariant al'—vbI, which we generated from-I, is of degree i+1 and 
weight w + 1; its v is therefore the original v increased by 5 units, three for the 
unit increase in the degree and two for the unit increase in the weight. Hence, 
on repeating the process of generation, we obtain the invariant 


E {a A — (vd 8) b} (al! —vb1) = I — 2 (y + 1) abl —~doacl + v (v + 5) UT. 


By adding on the invariant v (v + 5)(ac — 23) J and dividing ‘the sum by a, the 
above invariant is reduced to 

al!’ — 2(v + 1) BI! +: v (v 4- 1) οἵ, 
which is an invariant of lower degree by unity than the unreduced form. 


The results obtained above may be compared with the corresponding ones 
: in the theory of reciprocants. 


Thus to the invariants correspond the reciprocants 


1 (deg. i, wt. w), | R (deg. i, wt. w), , 
al! — vb], E 19 —ubE, . 
vil, — wh, | i RR — By RS, 
a1" — 2 -- 1) bI! + v (ν Ἴ- 1) αἴ, ba. E" — 5 (Qu + 1) bR + 4u πα 1)cR, 


where v == δὲ + 2w, where u = 3i +w. 


| Defining a plenarily absolute form to be one whose degree and weight are 
both zero (¿= 0, w= 0), the theorem I shall now prove may be stated as 
follows : ` i 
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By differentiating a plenarily absolute principiant we obtain another principiant. 

Let P be any principiant of degree ? and weight w. Then, by what pre- 
cedes, since P is both an invariant and a reciprocant, 

a = — yb P is an invariant, 

. d oe : | 
and a = — ub P is a reciprocant. 
Hence, when » = 0 (4. e. when 3i + 2w — 0), 

j dP. 
T is an invariant, 


m aen u=0 (ie when 3i + w= 0), 


a reciprocant 
di 8, Ρ : 


When both u=0 and y — 0 (which happens when 4 — 0, w = 0), 
l a is both a reciprocant and an invariant Ἶ | 


μα ο. 
vo 6  .. ges? principiant. 


LECTURE XXVI. 


. Inthe theory of Invariants the annihilator Q has two independent revers- 
ors any linear combination of which will also be a reversor. To each of these 
reversors there corresponds a generator for invariants. Thus Cayley’s two 
generators a (ba + cO, + d9,4- €044- .. , )— ib, 

a (cos + 2dd,+ 8404 +....)— 200, 
. correspond to the two reversors 
60, + cd, + dd, "m T 
οὖν + 240, + 3¢0, FROM 
The only linear combination of these which does not increase the extent j as 
well as the weight of the operandis . 
O= jbo, + (J — 1) cd, + (3 — 2) dà, 4. 


. It is convenient to take this for one of our reversors, and for the other 


i = 800, + 4c0, + dI H ...., 
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which is a reversor to V, the annihilator for reciprocants, as well as to Ω, the 
annihilator for invariants. ; 
We saw in Lecture XI (American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. IX, p. 1) 

that when F is any homogeneous and isobaric function of degree è and weight 
w in the 7+ 1 letters a, 5,6, .... 

(Q0 — QQ) F= (ὦ — 20) F. 
The method employed in pr oving this can’ also be applied to show that 
(ai: ἂν 9) F=oF, 
where y = 8i -- Sw. + 
Corresponding to the reversors O and 7 we have the two generators for 


invariants a E: — 1b and a0 — (ij — 2w)b, 


which are linear combinations of Cayley's generators. 
Thus, if J be any invariant, 
| (az emt and laO — (ij — 2w)b} T 
are also invar MAE > 
The operator 7 — | has, but O has not, analogous properties in the theor y of. 


da . dx 
rocants. Thus, we have shown in previous lectures that 


("= -&Yy)r- ua, 


where F is any homogeneous and isobaric function, and u — 3i + w, and that if 


E d 
 Reciprocants; viz. — is a reversor to V and a — — ub is a generator for recip- 


-R is any pure reciprocant (a x — ub)R is one also. 
Now, Mr. Hammond has found that if _ 
a 2] — 3 
w= ba t. Pape σπα Ε δ at. 


W is a reversor to V, and a? W— ib is a generator for'pure reciprocants. In 
fact we have 


vw wv- (2) à, 
+ LPS) — weno 
ο ολο ha, 


0.» 0 ὁ c9 « c9 c. c9 0 c? $9 $5 * 5 ο ο ο ο. 
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But, since i ο 
πω 
Ec 5 ^0 z210b-— 4b = 68, 
| κ λε... an σα 66) + = 1ο, 
ca UN ae ^ ο PERO μμ 





W(5ab) = 5 — 2A 5 (e )= = 10e 


it follows that . 
VW — wWy- 2ad,+ 282, + 900, + . — Dm 


Thus W is a reversor to Y. Moreover, a? W — ib sting on any pure recipro- 
-cant generates another. 

Let E be a pure reciprocant of degree 4; then, bs what precedes, X 

(VW — WYV) E — 2iR. | 

But, since R is a pure reciprocant; FR — 0, and δε σος ὃν VWR = 2iR. 
Now,. VŒW— ib) E — a! YWR —iRVb = &. AR —iR.2È = 0. 
Hence’ ` |. (dW—idb RE. 
isa pure reciprocant; 4e. . a? W — ib 


is a generator for pure recipr ocants. 


Mr. Hammond shows that W is a reversor to V in the following manner : 
. Let | u= + a + à, Ja deos 
l $ (vu) = Ay + Aye’ + Ane”? + AV +.... 
V (wu) = Ag + Aie + Age + Ah +...., 
and consider the operators _ ; 
P = Ada, F (2. H μ) Ads: n (A+ 2u) As. a Fosses 
Q= d'A + HU) Aa + QUE Aan + - 
Regarding €! as an operative symbol i by the παρα 


go 
. we may v write 
der PT (AE 2u) Aft LL. 422] 
= ea (dai t A+ Ανθη. ,. (9, . 


+ etu ee +24, P+. JEU] - 
I = eA + ka dé ο $ (u) [aur 


Vou. ‘Tx. 
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n 
ee e^ (s tu a) C) êa]: 


Now, 


PQ—QP= [Pe Gr 35) 00— Qr Gb ap) eC) ad 
Ta ως i a) P) — e" (Εμ an ΟΦ (0| CRE 


For - je (u) = QA, 4- QA, + &* QA, +. 
so that ers 7 Q9 (v) = e"( Q4; + 20" QA, +...) 
and e 79 (wu) = e (e At 20?4, 4-.. . .); 
' go that Qe”? += (u) = e"? S QA J- aA s Te NM 
— et d 7 ΟΦ (u). 
Similarly, EI (u) — ον” 1 pj (u). 
Moreover, | 


P4 (u) = ψ' (u) Pu = y (u) P (atad + a +...) 
=y (leti c Qi da + AA + Aa H) 


= y (u (a tu 3j ar) φίω). 
Similarly, ET Qo (u) = ο φ' (a T =) v (u). 
Hence 
PQ—QP-— f (a Tau a) y (w)(a d u a» (u) 
— e(a, tu ar) eg (u) (x + ls a)* ω] CAS 
mE mente Qe un + μ' a) (a tuj a)? (u) 
— (A+ uw tu y) YA e as) (0 θε]. 
If in this we write — ; . 
=, A-—4,gu-1l,mnc-l1, 
jj = logu, 3/— 0, wl, n= — i, 
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we have 


PQ—QP={(1+ 3) TON 5 3 ΚΤ ogu} [2] 
={(1+ 3) (mg) ου 
Eo (5 (8+) of 


= 2u [2a] X 
Now, - 2u[Q,]- 2(e« αι +a” +... iaa] 
== 2(αμθα, + da +de Ἔ κι « 9). 
Also . P = AQ, + 5A, t 648,+...., 
Q= Aids, + ees 9419, eee εν 
where i (αι + aye” + Get... ym Apt Ai + À οὖν |-.... 
' . and "e (as + aye’ + ane”? + us = T RR Α:ά H A + ,.,,,. 


Equating coefficients, we have 


a 14 : TRES di 

A= g A: Ay = aga), Ay = ag, + EX 

Lag, — ai 

ΚΞ 20.0, — ai 

E A= cu , A= 2a κος 

It is easily seen by expanding the logarithm that the general value of ΑἹ is 


(— Pre Sn * where δ, denotes the sum of the n™ powers of the roots of 


age” + ani + aa" 7? KE ur An 
Thus we s shown that if . 
= 2a, + 6a,459,, + (Caola + Bai) ὃς, 
Sagas — 9a0,05 + a? 2 


' α 2a a 
and ος πο + M, + d i ds usan 
ο 


0 


then . PQ— QP z 2 (aa + αιθ., + Ada, +...) = 2i. 





The general formula obtained for PQ — QP is an extension of a result of 
Capt. MacMahon’s, who considers mee case in which 


$ (u) = —, γ(υ)Ξ 


When $ (u) and 4 (u) have dde FTN the o a] formula becomes 
? αι ο ΡΟ; 
PERUR ο ο a) Game dum T) 


τ 
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, du 
/ amt m/ —1 M + m/— 
po 7e ο pt τ 


= (a+ untu a ex E 
Consequently . 


PQ— πο Gt a) 


But 


| mu P Le a ae ιο eee ee | μις]. 
In Capt. MusMubonts notation * 
P — (m, λ, ùn), Q= (m, A, ul, n); 
in our notation : 
| P=e(a t a) ] 
© dg) m CUm 
` n^ dw" 
Qe" (X de) [θα]. 
If now we write 
P p= bn, yr m —1 9 
Q— Q 6 pud μα -[8,1, 
which is equivalent to P τᾷ 


PQ— QP-— (m p m —1,A, m, nd n), | 
. we have 


(tuntu a) (mm —1) tuz) 
Ld > καπ) να. i^t 


Hence we obtain 
= (m+ mi —1){ À (a+ pn) — s tn) }, 


no À » 
m= ul (n — n) +E mr — 1) — LE (m — 1). 
This agrees with Capt. ) MacMahon’s result, a statement of which was given in 
Lecture XX. 


Let Q be a reversor to the operator P=Aa"0,+(.....)O+ (-...}9αἼ-...., 
and suppose that ` | | 
(PQ—QP)F= xa"—F, 
ise F is any homogeneous and isobaric. function and + some number depend- 
ing on its degree and weight. Then λαῷ — xb will be the generator correspond- 
ing to Q. In other words, we have to.prove that l 
P (2aQ— xb) F= 0 whenever PF= 0. 


GPs 
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Now, by hypothesis, Pa — 0, Pb = λα”, and when PF=0, 
| PQF= κα" 11). 
Thus, Ῥ(λαῷ-- - xb) F-—23aPQF-—xF.Pb 
a = Axa" — Axa" F— 0. 
As an example, consider the case of the reversor Zi in the theory of recip- 
rocants. Here ` P=V,A=%,m= 2; 
: d d 
and since (Ta Ee y) F= Qual, ΜΙ 
we have x= 2u. Hence the Soresponding generator is 2 (ax RUN ub); ; or, dis- 


d 
regarding the numerical factor 2, we may take σπα. ub for the generator in 


question, which is usually denoted by the letter G. 
We may also write G in the equivalent form 
G = 4 (ac — 03) 0, + 5 (ad — bo) ὃ, - 6 (ae — bd) 8; 4- ras 
which it is sometimes more convenient 103 use, 


I shall now show that 
Ως — GO = aw — 50, 


lores w is the weight of the operand. . 
It is very easily seen that 
- Q (ac — b) = 0, ` 

Q (ad— be) = 2 (ac — 23), 

Q (ae — bd) = 3 (ad — be), 

Q (af — be) = 4 (ae — bd), 
Hence it.follows, by a direct and very simple calculation, that 

OG — GO = 2 (ac — δ) 0, + 3 (ad — be) 04 + 4 (ae — bd) d +... 
But, since -> 29, + 300, + 3d0, -- 460, }-.... =, 
and ad, + 250, + 30, + 4dd,+....= 4, 
aw — bQ = nisu + 3 (ad — bc), M b (ua MD; T. 
ES er 
Docs we i | 

_ The use of this formula will.be seen in a subsequent lecture. à; j 


We may alo prove an analogous theorem relating to ino invariant generator 


d = — vb, which we shall call G'. 


o 
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Let the operand be F, a homogeneous and isobaric function of degree à 
and weight w. Then VF is of degree à + 1 and weight w— 1; its v is therefore 


3(¢+ 1) + 2(w — 1) — v +1. 
Thus, (VG'— eV) Fl V(a —vb) — (a. — v6 — b) yr 


= d d 
=a(ve-—# V) F—»(Vb—bV) F+UVF. 


Put (VE — $ v) r2 sur 2 (i  wv)ar 
and VOF —bVEF + 20°F. 
Consequently 


VG' — G'Y — 2(8i + w)F— we + bE 
= τ᾽ bVF 
— - wa? F + bVF, 
It is perhaps worthy of notice that if J is an invariant of weight w and E 
& pure reciprocant, also of weight w, then 


OGI= awl and VÆR = — 2αδιρ]υ; 
whereas | QGT=0 and VGk — 0. 


LECTURE XXVII. 


I should like to make a momentary pause in the development of the theory 
which now engages our attention and {ο revert to the proof of Cayley's theorem 
for the enumeration of linearly independent invariants contained in Lecture XI 
and expressed by the formula (w; i, 7) —(w—1; 4, 7). 

Since that proof was written out I have endeavored to obtain one that might 
be capable of being extended. to the supposed analogous theorem, regarding 
pure reciprocants, expressed by the formula (w; i, 7) — (w — 1; $ d- 1, 7), but 
all my efforts and those of another and most skilful algebraist in this direction 
have hitherto proved ineffectual. 

In aiming át this object, however, I obtained a us proof of Cayley's 
theorem less compendious than the previous one, and subject to the drawback 
that it assumes the law of Reciprocity, but which possesses the advantage over 
it'of being more direct and looking the question, so to say, more squarely in tlie 
face. The forms of thought employed in it seem to me too peculiar and precious 
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to be consigned to oblivion. I am not one of those who look upon Analysis as 
only valuable for the positive results to which it leads, and who regard proofs as 
almost a superfluity, thinking it sufficient that mathematical formulae should be 
obtained, no matter how, and duly entered on a register. 

I look upon Mathematics not merely as a language,.an art, and a science, 
but also as a branch of Philosophy, and regard the forms of reasoning which it 
embodies and enshrines as among the most valuable possessions of the human 
mind. Add to this that it is scarcely possible that a well-reasoned mathematical 
proof shall not contain within itself subordinate theorems—germs of thought of 
intrinsic value and capable of extended application. 

That such was the opinion of our High Pontiff is shown by the publication 
of his seven proofs of the Theorem of Reciprocity, a number to which subse- 
quent researches have made almost annual additions (like so many continually 
augmenting asteroids in the Arithmetical Firmament) to such an extent that it 
would seem to be an interesting task for some one.to undertake to form a corolla 
of these various proofs and to construct a reasoned bibliography, ‘a catalogue 
raisonnée, of this one single theorem. For these reasons, I shall venture to put 
on record (valeat quantum) the following Second Proof of Cayley’s Theorem. 

The notation which I proceed to explain will be found very convenient. A 
rational integral homogeneous isobaric function will be called a gradient; its 
weight, degree, extent (extent meaning the number of letters after the first) will 
be denoted by w; ἡ, 7 and spoken of as the type of the gradient. Either a 
single letter, such as $, will be employed to denote.a gradient, or else its type 
enclosed in .a parenthesis thus [w; 1. 7]. The abbreviation 79 signifies the 
type of ᾧ; thus, Tọ = w; ἡ, η. 

The number of terms in the most general gradient whose type is the same 
as that of $ will be spoken of as the denumerant of @. The letter N will be 
used to denote such a denumerant; thus, No signifies the denumerant of 9. 

In like manner, the letter A will be used to denote the numbér of linear 
relations between the coefficients of any gradient, whénever such relations exist. 
Hence N$ — Ag expresses the number of terms in $ whose coefficients are left 
arbitrary. Obviously, when $ is the most general gradient of its type, we have 


A — 0. 


l We also use Æ to denote the 7 — Ζω, which may be called the excess, of the 
gradient of type w; i, 7. Thus, if TQ — w; à, j, we write Ep = ij — 2w. 
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The operators which » we shall employ, viz. Q mE a, are defined by the — 
equations = hola, + da + M200, + . 
ru αιθς, + αιθς, +: 

The first of these is of course an equivalent, but for m purposes tore con- 

venient, form of a0, + 2b0,+ 3cd,-+...., the ordinary invariant annihilator Ω 


| (as will be evident on writing a, — a, d = i vdd Es T : i the second of 


them, Ω’, is merely Q deprived of its first term. 


We may now give the following enunciation of the theorem to be proved: 
^. Jf $ is the most general gradient of its type, Qd is also the most general Fradient 
of its type whenever Εφ is not negative. In other words, we shall prove that, 
subject to the condition stated above, AQ@=0 whenever A$ —0; This is 
' equivalent to Cayley’s Theorem on the number of linearly independent inva- 
riants. For the number of forms of the same type as ϕ, and subject to annihi- 
lation by Q, is No — NOG + AQ; 
and Cayley’s Theorem states that Hie number of such forms is No — . og, 
which will be the case when 
ΔΩΦ = 0. 

The theorem of Reciprocity enables us to dispense with the discussion of 
those cases in which the extent j is greater than the degree i. For since (see 
American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. I, p. 91) the number of linearly inde- ` 
pendent invariants for the type w; 1, à is the same as for.the type w; ἡ, 7, we 

can substitute the first of these types for the second, using 4, shoes type is 
. w; J, i, instead of $, whose type is w; ?, 7. Thus we have 
. Ny — NO + AQ. = No — NOG + AN. 
But by Ferrers’ proof of Euler's Theorem (vide A Constructive Theory of Par- 
a Vol. V, No. 3 of this Journal), 
Ny = N and ΝΏψ = ΝΩΦ. 

It ὑπο follows that AQ = ΔΩΦ. - 

Cases for which the extent is greater than the degree may therefore be made to 
depend on those for which the degree is greater than the extent. -Hence Cay- 
ley’s Theorem depends on the proof that ΔΩΦ = 0 when  —7J and ÿ => 2w. 


In the course of the demonstration, the following Lemma will be used : 
If TQ —w; i, j and T 4j —w; i, j, then No = Ny. 
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The types of the two gradients we are now considering may be said to be com- 
plementary, and then the Lemma may be enunciated in words as follows: 

The denwmerants of two gradients are equal when the types of the gradients 
are complementar y. | l 

The proof consists in showing that to each term of the pl w; ἡ, 7 there 


corresponds a term of the type ij — w; i,j. Let ayapaz.-..aj be any term , 
of the type w; i,j; then | 

"ap Ay + Po + Bye... 45% 
and 2000 τ. 42s d Aj AF λος $A. 
Writing the suffixes of the letters αρ, αι, &,.... aj; in reverse order, everything 
else being kept unchanged, we obtain the term adt Lao... ay, Whose weight 
we will call w. Then - l 


w = ᾖλῃ t (j—1)A- (FJ — 2) At... FAL 
=f (λο + Aa Ag tee. +2) — (A+ 245 + 83 +.. E JA) 
—4-—w.. | 

The degree of the transformed term is still à i, and its extent is still J, while its 
weight has become 4j — w; its type is therefore complementary to that of the 
original term. Hence to each term of any given type there corresponds a term 
of the complementary type, and consequently the total number of possible terms 
(i. e. the Denumerant) for each type is the same. : | 

By means of this Lemma it can be shown that ΔΩΦΞ- 0 when ἔφ = — 1. 
Let i To = w; i,j where 4j — 2w = — 1; "NN 
then, since 704 = w= 1; i, f, the types T and ue are αριθμ y (the 
` sum of the weights being w + w — 1 = ij). 

It follows from the Lemma that the Denumerants of $ and ΩΦ are equal. 
Hence | AQÿ = 0. 
For if not, the number of independent terms in Q@ being less than the denu- : 
merant of ΩΦ, will also be less than its equal, the denumerant of $, and there- 
fore there will be one or more invariants of the type w; 7, j for which the excess 
is negative. Since this is known to be impossible, we must have 

AQÿ= 0. | 

We next prove that, in all cases for which ? — 7 w, the number of linearly 

independent invariants of the type w; à, j is correctly given by the formula 
(ως 4, Jy — (0 — 1; 9$, 7), | 


You. IX. 
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which i is equivalent (as we showed at the beginning of Lecture XV) to 
(w; w, 3) — (w — 1; w, 1), 
or, what is the same thing, to the coefficient of a"»* in the expansion of 
« P= 1--ῳ 
|: (1—a(1— send — ax*Y1— ax’)... . (1— ax)" 








Let the expansion of 





Gas l—v . 
~~ (4—2o«)(1—2as)(1—av).... PR UR 
be | 1+(a—1)x + Ag --.... + Ayn” +. 
^ The expansion of Fis obtained by multiplying that of G by the infinite 
geometrical series . ltatqrrd +. + 


But we only require the coefficient of a” a in. the expansion of F, so ΠΤ we 
need only retain the portion 

Αμω”(1ἠ-αἠ-αξἠ-....--α”) 
of the &bove product instead of its νην expression. 

It is of importance to notice here that A,, which is independent of c, can- 
not contain any higher power of a@-than a”. (That this is so will be evident 
from the constitution of the fraction G', for clearly no power of a in the expan- 
sion of G can be associated with.a lower power of x.) Thus we see that 

A,, = aa” + Ba?! 4- ya^ +... Ἔκα 4- A, 
and consequently > . 
Ag (1+a+ a+... + a7) : 

=... HPE Ey.. tta) Ex s 
Hence the coefficient of ax” in the expansion.of F is 

a+B+y+....+x+A, . 

which is the value assumed by 4, when in it we write a= 1., Call this value 
Aj, and let the value of G when a=1 be denoted by G'. Then Aj, is the 


coefficient of 2” in 
1 


Gi)... (17) 
Hence we see that, when ¢==>>w, the value of (w; 4, 7) — (w — 1; 4, 7) is the 
total number of ways in which w can be made up of the parts 2, 3, ... . J. 

We have yet to show that ‘this number is the same as that of the linearly 
independent invariants of the type w; i, } when i=>w. 

This follows from the known theorem that every invariant is either a 
rational integral function of the Protomorphs a, P}, Ps, ... . P; (meaning the 





Ων = 
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invariant a and those of the second and third degrees alternately whose first 
terms are ac, œd, ae, a?f, . .. .), or can. be made so by multiplying it by a suit- 
able power of a. "Thus, if Tbe any invariant of degree ἡ and weight w, 
Jar pa Pa, Pu oss 
where ®, wis is of degree-weight w.w when expressed in ter ms of a, 6; 0,... 
is rational and integral as regards the protomorphs. 
When 4 =>w, writing 
i I= a47’ (a, P,, Ps, ΜΉ I À, 
® consists of a series of terms of the form Aa’ PP$ :... P5, each with an arbi- 
trary Coeficient, where, since | 
22 + 3u + Av d... b gw, 
the number of arbitrary constants in is the total number of partitions of w 
into parts 2, 3,....7. Hence the number of linearly independent invariants 
of the type w; ἡ, } is also this number of partitions, 4. e. by what precedes is 
(w; à, 7) — (w — 1; i, 7). This proves Cayley's theorem for cases in which 
But when i<w, the equation | 
: da? tz D(a, P, P, easa δη) 
shows that the coefficients 2: are not all arbitrary, but must be so chosen that 
® may be divisible by αὖ -ᾱ, and the reasoning employed in the case ory i=>w 
no longer holds. 


It will be convenient at this point of the investigation to review the results 
we have hitherto obtained and to see what remains to be proved. 
Cayley’s Theorem has been demonstrated for cases in which the degree i is 
not less than the weight. This will be expressed by saying that 
AQ [w; i, j] = 0 when t= Du 
. We have also proved that | 
AQ Tr; i, JIEN when à — 2:0 — — 1. 
The law of reciprocity has been ¢ expressed in the form 
AQ [w; i, 7] ΔΩ [w; 7, τ], 
ΤῊΝ [w; 4,7] denotes the most general gradient of the type w; i, 7. 
The theorem to be proved is that 
AQ [w; i,j] =0 when 7 — 2105-70] 
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but we may at once dismiss those cases in which i—%>w, and (assuming the 
theorem to have been proved for Quantics of order inferior to 7) those in which 
i<j, for these depend on the truth of the theorem for a Quantic of order ἡ. 

It remains, then, to prove that, when if — 2w => 0, AQ [w; $, 7] — 0 for 
values of ὁ inferior to w, but not inferior to 7. This may be effected as follows: 
Let @ be the most general gradient of the type w; i + 1, j, and suppose ` 

Q — P+ Qa + Ee? + Sa’, 
where P, Q and R do not contain the letter a, though may do so. : Then, 


| writing d= Q + Rat Se, - | 
φι is the most general gradient of the type w; 4, 7. =. 
Now, if Q=ad,+ 60,4 cd, -+...., and Q'=60,+¢d,+...., we have 


(1) . ΩΦ κ Fa a (on aot (ost ᾱ as 
and Ωφι-Ξ og (on T a (08 + ee. | 


Confining our attention for the present to P it is clear that if no linear 
relations exist among the coefficients of O'R (i. e. if AQ'R = 0) the coefficients 


of Q’@ are not connected with those of O'R + e. by any linear relation. For 
the éoefficient of each term of QR + LE is the sum of a single coefficient of Q 
and an independent linear félin of the coefficients of R. Moreover, obvi- 


ously the coefficients of € Q are unconnected with those of QS + a à 


If, then, the coefficients of Q'Q are not related inter se (i. e. if AQ'Q = 0), 
we have 
(2 . aon = af (arri a+ πο a}. 
Looking now to the expression (1) for tis we see τον. κ from (2) that any 
linear relation subsisting between the coefficients of Ωφι will also subsist between 
those of Qp, and therefore that ΔΩφι is not greater than A09. 

If, then, AQ} = 0, it follows that AQÿ; = 0, provided that both the supple- 
mentary conditions AQ'Q = 0 and A'R = 0 are also satisfied. 
Now, since $;— Q + Ea + Sa’ is the most general gradient of the type 
w; a, δ» | ` 

Q will be the most general gradient of the type w --- ὃς 4,2 — 1 


and MET 
R“ ou εἰ mi: m “u u e 10 — $ + l; $—1,j—1, 
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‘when in Q'and À we change b, ο, d,....into a, b, ο,.... This change 
converts QO! = 59, + c04 d- .... into Q=ad,+50,+.... Hence the condi- 
tions AQ' Q = 0 and AQ'Fi = 0 are respectively equivalent to | 
AQ [w—i;i,j—1]—=0 and AQfw—i+i1;i—1,7—1]=0. 
Supposing these supplementary congue to he satisfied, what we have 


porem is that when 
ΔΩ [ws i+ 1,7] — 0 (i. ο. Δωφ -- 0), 


thei also AQ [w; i,j] =0 (i. e. AQQ, = 0): 

Now, d "EL ' 
Tọ —w;i-- 1,7, so that ΚΦ = (i + 1)j — 2w = (if — 2w) + 1, 
TQ-w—i;ij—1, " " EQ-i(j—1)—3(v—i) = (j — Bw) + i, 


A Spes ici ;J— 1:80 that ER = (i — 1)(j— 1)— 2 (w — i + 1) 
| | = (4-—2w)--$—j—1. 
Thus, when ij — - 2w — 0 and i=j, 

' Eo and EQ are both positive. 


ER is in general => 0, but in the special case where 4j — 2w = 0 and i =J, we 
| have ER = — 1. Tepi in this case (which gives us no trouble, since we have 
seen that AQR — 0 in consequence of ER = — D we have never to deal with a 
type of which the excess is negative. 
: Hence, if we assume Cayley's Theorem. to have been proved for ΤΕ étés 
up to / — 1 inclusive, we have | 
l AQ [w — i; πα. 
and © AQ[w—i-41;i—1,j7—1]20 
(i..e. the two supplementary conditions are satisfied). 
. We wish to extend the theorem to the extent 7. | 
Subject to the conditions = 77 and ÿ — 2w —7»0, we have 
AQ [w;i; j] 20 if AQ [w;$- 1,7] — 0. 
But. we need consider no value of ¢ greater than w, as we have proved that 
AQ [w; w, j] = 0— AQ [w; w +x, j]; 
therefore | AQ [w; w — 1,7] — 0, 
| AQ [vo; w — 2,7] — 0, 


AQ [w; 7, i pO. 


As previously shown, the theorem 18 true for all values of à de tog IE, 3 


it is true for all Quantics of inferior order. Thus the theorem is true for a 
Quantie of order j'and for every. value of iif it is true for all Quantics of order 
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inferior to j. But it is true for the Quadric (where 7 = 2);* therefore also for 
the Cubic (j = 3); therefore also for the Quartic (f = 4), and so universally. 
Hence the theorem to be proved is demonstrated. 


LECTURE XXVIII. 

We now resume the theory of Principiants and proceed to prove the 
important theorem that. every Principiant is either simply an invariant in respect 
to a known series of pure reciprocants, which we call A, B, C, D,...., or else 
becomes such an invariant when multiplied by a, where w.is the weight and 
i the degree of the Principiant in question. . Using the letter M to denote the 
pure reciprocant ac — e b, and G the ordinary eductive generator, 

4 (ac — b°) ὃν + 5 (ad — be) ὃ,-]- 6 (ae — bd) d, +7 (af — be) 0, Γι... 


(which, it wil be remembered, is only another form of LANE with the 


da 
advantage of the u being suppressed, 1. 6, wa implicitly contained), we obtain 
in succession the values of 4, B, 0, D,. . from the following equations; 
5A — GH, - 
6B — GA, 
7C= GB — MA, 


8D= GC— 2MB, 
à 9E— GD-—3MC, 
On performing the calculations indicated by these equations we shall find 
À = add — 3abe + T 


B = ce — 20°? — — bd TES — 1 ale — - 46%, 


i3 


C= aif — 5aÿed — Aa3be x 13458 4. — ab'd— able + A b, 
D —alg ee 5 aid’ — θαΐσε + Tad + σης -—— b, 


E = dh — 5 ade — Taÿcf + 29a'ed + terms involving b. 


4 9 € € 9 9 9 4 à ὁ c3 € c à 0 & à »* «59595» 9$ 5 5 € à ο à * * 5 » » ο 5 








-* When j= 2 the condition ij => 310 becomes identical with ¿=> w; but we have already seen that 
the Here is true Nes ix=>w. c 
H 


x 
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The fact that D is a pure reciprocant enables us to calculate the terms in. Æ 
which are independent of b without a previous knowledge of the values of those 
terms in D which involve b. For, since 

G=4(de—B)A4+.... and V= Mois 

a? G — 8(αο — b?) Y does not contain ô. 
Hess the oper ation of a’G — 2 (ae — δ) γ᾽. on terms involving 6 cannot give 
rise to terms independent of 6. But, 

| D being a pure reciprocant, VD = 0 ; 
“so that | . f@G — 2(ac — b)V}D = eGD, 
. and the terms of «4 D which do not involve b are found by operating with 
[a G — 2(ac — ὁ) V ]e=0 | . 7 
on the terms of D which do not involve b. 
If, now, we use ΛΠ, A, B, O,.... to denote those portions of 

M, A, B,.C,.... which are independent of b, dd write 
[9 G — 2(ae — b) V jio = 0G, 


9.E, = GD, — 80η; | 
‘and in general the law of successive derivation for Ao, Bos Cos Do, ss oa 18 the 
same as that for A,-B, C, D,....except that G, takes the place of Οἵ. 
‘We have | 
Go = lee — 2 (ac, — b) V]; =o 
= a? (bad, + 6ae0, + "taf à, + SagQ,-- 9ahd, +...) | 
— 2ac{6ac0, + Tadd, + (8ae En 40) 2,-L (Saf + θοῦ) ο ον 


we shall still have 


so that 
Moss = 5add,+ 6 τ 209) ða + 7 (af — 2cd) 9, 


+ À (dg — 2ace — &)d,+ rim 2acf — 28d) 0, + ....; 


and ο. (since M, — ac), 


5.4, = G.M, gives À, — dd, 
6B, = GA, | & B = de — 2a? 

| 7 Cy =: G,By— M4, i e, = aif — ba?cd, . 
8D,— G,0,— 2B, “ Όξας-- = asd? — batce + 7033, 


9E, = G,D,— 8M,OC, “ E= ah — 5 a*de — Tef + 29a*cd, 


e ο 9 ns st ms ss ss 2»: ». 
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Thus, ex. gr. 
BD = G, (atf — δαϑοᾶ) — 2ac (ae — 24753) 
= — 25a'd? — 304c (ae — 305) + 8a? (ag — 2ace — c*) — E (αὖθ — 2a VT 
whence D, = alg — = — add? — bate + Take’. 
Again, ES 25 4 4 8,3 4 8 
95,— "rd n «d — 6a'ce + Tac ) — 3ac (adf — 5a?cd) 


= bad (— bue + 21419) — 27. (ae — 205) ad — 42 (af — 2cd) ale 
+ 9(@h — 92acf — 22d) at — 3ac (af — 5a®ed) | 
gives B= ath — » aide — Ta’cf + 29a*cd. 


Similarly, from the known values of D, and E, we may deduce that of the next 
letter, F,, and so on to any extent. 

It may be noticed that each of the pure sed produnié A, B, C, D,....can 
be determined without ambiguity, by means of the annihilator V, lien the 
portions of them, Αρ, By, Co, Do, . . . . independent of b are known. 

For suppose R and Æ to be two reciprocants, of weight w, for each of 
which the terms independent of b are the same. Then their difference is. 
divisible by 6. Let | 

R— R'= bọ; then V(bp)= 0; ἡ ο. 29 + bVo= 0. 

Hence ¢ is divisible by b, and R— K is divisible by ῥ᾽; say R— R= = bh. 

Then V (Dj) = 4a*b + PV = 0, 

showing that 4 is divisible by b, and R — [0 by 0’. 

By continually reasoning in this manner, we prove that R—R’ must be 

* divisible by 5"; and then the remaining factor (being of weight 0) is necessar rly 

of the form λα’, where 2, and 0 are numerical constants. Thus 

R — R = ab", and consequently V(Aal") = 0. 

' This is poste unless 4 = 0, when the two reciprocants R, W become equal, 
showing that there cannot be two different reciprocants for which the terms 
‘independent of b are the same. When, therefore, the terms which do not involve, 
b of any pure reciprocant are known, the complete expression.of that recipro- 

cant can be determined without ambiguity. 


Each reciprocant of the series A, B, C D,.... possesses the property of 
.being, so to say, an Invariant relative to the one which precedes it, meaning 
that the operation of Q = a9, + 250;4- 3c0, + .:.. on any letter gives (to a ` 
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factor près) the one immediately preceding it. The first letter, A, is an Invariant ` 
in the ordinary sense. We can in fact show that 


QA = 0, 
OB=AX—, 
OC=2BX =, 
OD=380x =, 
on=4Dx 4, 


e * c9 c ο ^ 9 » ο 


. The see depends on a formula established in Lecture XXVI of this SEU 


viz. QG — GO = wa — bQ, 
where G is the generator 4 (ac — 03) ὃν + 5 (ad — bc)0,+...., and w is the 
weight of the operand. 

Thus, observing that the weights of A, B, 6, D, .are 8, 4,5, 6,.. 


respectively, we have 
| (QG — GO) A = (3a — bQ) A, 
(QG — GO) B= (4a — bQ) B, 
(QG — GO) C= (δα — bO) C, 
Now, since A is the valli nod invariant a’d — 3abc + 20°, we may Wr ite 
QA =.0 in the first of these equations, which then reduces to 


|. QGA — 34A. 
But, since 6B = GA, 
. we have 60.B = Q.G. A = 3aÀ. 
Thus (0077 OBR AX. 


Again, substituting for QB in the formula 
ες (Ως — GQ) B= (4a — bO) B, 


' we find oGB— a(S = 4aB— Ÿ A, 


where, since G (which is linear in o» d,....and does not contain Οι) does not : 
operate on a, : i | j 

G(5 ) =< G4 = 208, 
and conséquently OGB+ 5 A= aB. 


Vou, IX. 
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Now, . 70 GB — MA; 
so that Ἢ 700 = QGB — AOM— MOA. 
3 δν ὦ 
But, since pe E =— y aud QA — 0, 
700-— OGB+ B A= TaB. 
Thus Ωσ-- 2B x Y ; | 
: We may, in exactly the same way, prove that 
| { QD-—30x * ‘ 
QE = 4D x E E^ 


and so on to s any extent. 

In the following inductive proof it will be convenient to denote i the letters 

| A, B, O, D, Ey. | 
by Mg, Wr, Ug, Ug, Ug, eee ey 
and then the theorem to be proved is that 
: l | PE 
Qu, = nu. 1 X --- 

"When this notation is used, the law of successive’ derivation which defines the 


capital letters is expr essed by the equation 
(1) (n + 7) Un 4 — aid (n+ 1) Mu, = 0, 


- where G is the generator 4 (ae — 03) à, + 5 (ad — be) A, +...., and M= ac— δ ‘ 
Operating with © on the above equation, we obtain - 

(2) (η + 7) Qu, po — Q Gun 41 + (n + 1)(MQu, + u,QM) = 0. 

Now, the weights of uw, th, w,,.... are 3, 4, 5,.... respectively, and conse- 


quently the operation of κ - 
QG — GQ = wa — 2Ω 
on %, 41 (whose weight is n + 4) gives 
(QG — GQ) πο (η + 4) au, νι — Qu, 11. 


Or, assuming that Qu, = xu, η X -5 z for all values of x as far as n $ 1 inclusive 


(it has previously been shown n QB= A X + and QC — 2B X 3 so that 


the theorém is true for x — 1 and x — 2), ` 
QGu, 41 = Gu, 41 -+ (n + 4) QU. 4-4 — bQu, +1 


= (n+ 1) e uty )+ (n+ 4) att, 41 — (n 4- 1) a, 1 
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But (remenibering that G does not operate on-a, so that G. I Un = = Gus) 
we have, in virtue of equation (1), 
Qc a l 
Gu.) = 510 + 6)9,414- nM). 
Hence it follows that | 
n +1 ; t : ` ab 
Οσα +1 = 2 a{(n+ 6)u, 14 nMu, α) + (n +.4) Mine — (n +1) > Un 
IN == Oe au d Be EU ος EE P ds 





On substituting this in (2) we obtain 
‘(n+ 1) fous — (n + 2) — gl 
το M Qu, — E gua 
Lint ο 7] = 0. 
Qu, p = (n + 2) 5 Er Unt. 


This reduces to 


For, according to the assumption previously made in the course of. the demon- 


stration, ues MM 
= n -5 Un]; 


2 
so that the second term vanishes ; and the third term vanishes because 
2 
QM = -O(a — 7 zan, 


We have therefore proved that if the theorem is true for Qu,, when x has any 
value up to à + 1 inclusive, it is also true for Qu,,,. But the theorem holds 
for x= 1, and-forx= 2. It thereforé holds universally for any positive integer 
value of x. | | 


Recalling the known values of the reciprocants M, A, B, C, D,.... we: 
observe that their principal terms are. ac, œd, de, aif, ag, ...., where it is to 
be noticed that the most advanced of the small letters in the expression for any 
capital letter occurs only in the first degree multiplied by a power of a. In 
other words, M, A, B, O, D,.... form a series of Protomorphs, and conse-: 
quently every Pure Reciprocant can, as we have already seen (vide American 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. IX, p. 35), be expressed as a function of 
a, M, A, B, C, D,.... rational in all of them and integral in all except a. 
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But it is further to be noticed that whereas 
ais of degree 1 and weight 0, 


M Go t 9 tt it 2, 
A G d εἰ 3 “ ΠΝ 3, 
Bes “ 4 “Ge tbe 4, 


and in fact that every capital letter is of equal weight and degree. 

From this it will follow that every Pure Reciprocant will be the product of ` 
a power of a into a function of the capital letters alone. 

: For let 4 be the degree and w the weight of any pure reciprocant expressed . 


in terms of a, M, A, B, C,...., and suppose one of its terms to be 
cM'ASBNOH LLL S í 
. then n+ 20+ 3x + A+ 5u+....4 
and . ^ 90 + 3x + 444+ 5u +... «Ξ ω. 
‘Hence. n=t—w, di 


which is the same for every term of the pure reciprocant in question. Thus 
each term contains at~” as a factor, and the reciprocant is of the form 

; Q'UNDUM A, B, 0, D; cvi 
; Let us now consider any Principiant P; since P is a pure tg procant we 
must have piat" (M, A, B, Cy Dy siis 


But Principiants are subject to annihilation by ©, and Dus QP=0, 


which gives 


d 
OM + 5504 + FOB + 25 0059 = 0. 


On writing for OM , QA, QB , AC ,. 


their values ᾿ —Bx 5, 0, 4x. 2BX-., 


9 3 
we obtain 
σί-- bay + Ads, + 2B0, + 800» + eae Jo = 0. 
From this it would follow that ® is an invariant in the two sets of letters 
—b, Mand A, B, C, D,.. 


but it is easy to see that it is an invariant in the latter set exclusively. For 


Mand A, B, C; D, . being all of them pure oon ocants, 
Band Oy, 0,0, 0,0, ALP, . 
which are functions of M, A, B, C, .... πως. must also be pure recip- 


r ocants. 
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If, then, we operate with V on 
(— bdy + Adz + 2B0,+ 8005, ....)b — 0, 
we shall find V (— 291) ® = 0 (every other term being annihilated by V). Thus 
` V(b0,) 9 = (ub) Vb = 2070, = 0, 
and consequently O,€4b = 0. Hence 
(40, + 2B9, + 800» F...) — 0. 

The equation 9, = 0 shows that M does not appear in the expression for 
any principiant in terms of the capital letters, while | 
(Ad, + 2B0,+ 3005 +...)D=0 

shows that ® is an invariant in A, B, C, D,.. 

We have thus shown that every invariant of 

| (A, B, C,....)(æ, yy 
isa principiant, and conversely that every principiant is an invariant of 
(4, B, Ο,.. . δα, y), 


` or such an invariant multiplied by a power of a. 


- LECTURE XXIX. 


From the theorem that every Principiant is (to a power of a prés) an 
Invariant in the reciproeantive elements A, B, C, .... we readily deduce its 
correlative in which, everything else remaining ολα god the reciprocantive 
elements A, B, Ο,.... are replaced by a set of invariantive elements which we 
call Αι, Δι, 4, .... The equations connecting the new elements with the old 
ones are as follows: Ἢ | | 

A= À, 


AO 

Lm oci (3) re (ΣΥ. 

A= D—3(2)04- :(3)8 - (5), 

A= B— 4 )»**(3 Jem yA, 


& o9 ο 9 co 3 4 ο 9$ * 4d 3s ο ο 4^5 8 c? 9 9 9 * c 5 58 4 * à $ = € » € s & 
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. We have, in the first place, to prove that Αρ, Αι, 4,,.... are all of them 


invariants in the small letters αι b, c,.... This is an immediate consequence 
-of the identities QA=0, 

OB=Ax > 

QC —2Bx ET ; 


. established in the preceding Lecture, cus with the fact that Qb=a. Thus 
QA, = QA -— 0, ; 


Q 
QA; = — 2 QA + (oB—4 x £) =0, 
τ 9 * 
oe (5) OA — a(5)(OB—A x £) + (a0~2Bx $)=0; 
and in general, writing the equation which gives A, in the form 


À, ος ναι ιο ος xu Saj 


Fun ae 
dT e —3) DH. 


and operating on i with ©, we find 
24,= (— $)04 cory ome +) (o5 —Ax $) 


«πο ef 3) Gus 2Bx +) 


ou b = a 
es Υ (ap 30x ja... 


— 0 (each term vanishing zin 





We next observe that . | 

(Ao Αι, Aus... Gm, y}, being equal to (A, B, C, ... Xs— 3-9. y). 

is a linear transformation of (A, B, C,....)(x, y), 

si 

0 1 

_ Hence every invariant in Αρ, Αι, 4,,.... is equal to the corresponding 
invariant in A, B, C, ...., which proves the theorem in question. 


and that the determinant of the transformation is equal to unity. 








Each of the invariantive elements Δρ, Αι, 4,,.... is, so to say, a recipro- 
cant relative to the one which immediately precedes it, just as in. the cognate 
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theorem each of the capital letters A, B, C,.... was an invariant relative to 


‘its antecedent. It is in fact easily seen that 
ii VA,— 0, 
VA, = — Aq, 
VA, = — 24,0, 
YA, = — 34,6, 
and in general VA, = —nA, ια. 


Thus, for example, if we operate with Von 


4m p-s(D)ees Ge (54 


remembering that A, B, O, D are pure reciprocants, we shall find 


am —4{0—2($) 2+ (Ja) 
pb (O0—3(5)B (2) 4 4 and Τὸ = 
so that : VA; =.— 84,0’. 
Tn like manner, operating with V on 
4,=(4, B, €... (— ry, 
weobsin ya SB 6... (— T. y Yo 
| ΞΞ---η14,. a’. 


This property enables us to give a — (exactly similar to the proof of 
the cognate theorem in the preceding Lecture) of the theorem that every prin- 


cipiant is expressible as the product of an invariant in Αρ, Αι, 45,.... by a 
suitable power of a. We first observe that, using N to denote ac — δ), 
N, Ay, Ay, À, * 


form a series of invariantive protomorphs of equal degree and weight. 
Hence it follows that any invariant of degree ee à and weight w can be 
expressed in the form 
ai °® (N, ‘Ay, Ay, A £t e: 
and consequently that every Principiant can be νε". in this form, provided 
only that VE - 0. 
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Substituting for VA,, VA;, VA,,.... their values given above, and at the same 
time observing that 
VN = V (ac — b) = 5a?b — 40b = a, 
we find . VỌ = oe (bOy— A494, — 24,04, — 34,04, —....) — 0. 
Finally, we prove that D does not contain N, but is an invariant in Αρ, Αι, 45, .... 
alone, by operating with Q on | 
(bby — Ady, — 24,04, — 84504, —....) — 0, 
when it is easily seen that every term vanishes except the first, which gives 
Q (bQ db) = Ob x yD —0, | : 
where, Qb = a being different from zero, we must have 0,® = 0. 


The invariants N, A), A, A,,.... obey a law of successive derivation . 
similar to that which holds for the reciprocants M,A,B,C,.... 
Starting with N = ac — δ) and operating continually with 
G'—a £ — (3i + 2w) b = (4αο — 5b°) ὃν + (bad — Tbo) ὃ, Ἴ-...., 
we shall find ` | GIN = 5A, 
| | G' A, = 64, 
GA, = 7A, — NA), 
G! A, = 8A, — 2NA,, 
GA; = 9A,— 3NA,, 


and generally G A, = (n + 6) 4, 41— nNA,. 1. 
These equations are exactly analogous to 
GM — 54A, 
GA=6B, 
GB —' C + ΜΑ, 


GO — 8D + 2MB, 
GD = 9E + 3MC, 


in which Mz ac-— 7-1, and GM, GA, GB, .... are the educts of M, A, B, <... 
obtained by operating with | | | 

G= a 5. — (8+ w)b = 4 (ac — 1) ὃν + 5 (ad— be) D, ^... 
It should be noticed that the two generators G and G' are connected by the 
- relation ` G = G—wb, 
where w is the weight of the operand. 
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Also, that 
Gb = 4 (ac — b) = AN, and G'b— 4ac — δ» = AM. 
We may easily verify that 
GN  5A,— 5 (ad — 8abe + "T 
by sporti with @ = (4ac — 50°) 0, + (bad — Tbe) 9, on N= ac — b. 


To prove that G'A,= 64, 
we operate on Αρζ- À, - 
for which ue weight is 3, with 
@ = G — 3b. 
Thus ` idR E CE 


For by definition A= B= e JA 
~ Τα general, to find G'A,, we have by definition _ 
| | A,—(A, B, 06,...)(— 5.1). 


. and, since the weight of A, is n +3, 
@A,= GA, — (n + 8)24,. 


. Now, 
GA,= G(A, B, O,. ο 2 

—(GA, GB, 40... Cr 1) — (4, B, Ο,. D y αυ. 
Substituting for GA, GB, Ges . their known values, aid remembering that — 
Gb = 4N and that (A, B, C,. C3. D ES As, we have 
GA, — (6B, 10, 8D, . re 1). 

. 4 (0, A, vo. Ds D _ gnNA : 

=6(B, 0, D; +, P. + (0, C, 2D, 3E, . er ay 

+ M(0, A, 3B, 8€, .. (+, ΗΝ 

But. (0, O, 2D, 3E. MHF, 1) T 


-20(—3) eet =) 
erepta prts 





Eté: D, E, 2D (=p); 
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and similarly i | 
- (0, A, 2B; 30, . MF 1) =n(4, B, G,. 3o Dou nds. 
Hence 
GA,= 6(B, NEP DE.S)(—.1) 
-- n (M — 2N) A. | 


Now let - = (A, B, O, ... ) (u, vY; 

then ο. B, Ὅν. ΤΟ der 

and | ; AU n (B, C, D, wn) (u; o) ο 

whence it follows that 

(1) Ue (Ay B, 0, ss ο ος (A.D, 0, ο 2 


T (B, 0, Dj... )(u, v) 
` Similarly, we see that | | 


(2) (B, €, D, ... )(u, v — u(B, 6, D,. .. (a, vp 
Bar + v(0, D, Εν... δω, vy. 
Writing u = — - and v = 1 in the above equations, and remembering that 


(Ai BOF. X a sus 
we obtain immediately from (1) ᾿ 


(B, 6, D,... (3 Po = 4,+ 2 are s 
and then (2) gives 
(0: DE.) 2, p (At + ον + (4 +> p Ayn) 


| = À, +1 + BA + Ανν. 
But it has been shown that mE 
2 n—1 

GA, — 6(B, 6, D, er ,1)+n(0, D, Εν... — τ.) 


4- n (M— 2N) A, . ι. 


ο bel ον 


Hence, by substitution, 


| GA, μα nes Paco yee FR τη Là) +n (ME 207) Ay 


= (ù + 6) Anya + (n + 324, +n (M+ g TN) Aya. 
Now, 


G'A,— GA, — (n + 3}δ4, 
= (n+ 6) A ibn (M+ 7 um 2N) NA 
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hate Em dq m cg con 
wher . 4 me ο. up He ex = $ 
Thus GA, = (n + 6) 4,44 — 2NA,_1, 


which proves pa law of successive derivation for the invariantive elements 
Ao, Ai, À, * 


We now proceed to explain the method of transforming a Principiant, 
“given in terms of the small letters a, b,.c,...., into.one expressed in terms 
of a, A,B, Ο,..... 
Remembering that the expressions for 
Ay B, 0, D, Ei 
" have for their most advanced small letters 
d, ο RE TE 


and that, in each capital letter, the. most advanced letter occurs only in the first 
degree, multiplied by a power of a, it follows, as an immediate consequence, 
that we may, 7 continually substituting for the most advanced letter, eliminate 
d,e,f,g,h,. . from any rational integral function | 


| (a,b, ο, d, e fig, h.) 
and thus transform it into another function whose Brent are 
a,b,c, A, B, 6, D, E,. 


and shed is rational in all its arguments, and integral i in all of them, with the 
possible exception of the first argument, a. 
But (see Lecture XXVIII) the result of this elimination is known to be 


a/—"$ (A, B, C, D, B, ....) 


in the case where Φ is à. Principiant of known degree ? and weight.w. Hence 
` b and c must disappear spontaneously during the process of elimination. 
This being so, we can give b and c any arbitrary values, without thereby 
affecting the result, and it will gr reatly simplify the work to take b= 0 andc=0. 
It is also permissible to take a= 1; for, although the factor a’—” is-therehy i 
lost, it can always be restored in the final result because both 4 and ware known 








* The establishment of the scale of relation between the terms of the Αρ, Αι, 4, poeme Series and 
the above proof of it is due exclusively to Mr. Hammond. J. 4. S. 
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numbers. Now, if we write a = 1, b= 0, c = 0 in the known expressions for’ 


A, B, C, D,...., we shall find 
. A=d, 
Boe, 
Qf 
25 

D = g — yd 

E = h— Ë de, 
Hence we have to eliminate d, e, f, g, h,.... between the above equations and 


P=9(1,0, 0, d, 6, f, gs h, eee zh 
where P stands for the given Principiant. In other words, we have to substi- 
tute for EC v 


a, b, ο, - ὤ, e, f, d pO h A 
1, 0, 0, À, B, ο, DA. + 
in P= ee ore ae © 


- The result of this substitution will be 
P= OA; B, ο, D, By ccc), + 


Sen. to compensate for, the factor.lost by taking a= 1, we must multiply Φ. 


by a”. As an easy example, consider the Principiant which Halphen calls A, 
: and for which he obtains the expression , 
b ο d e tf 
a b ο ἄ e 
—a? 0 `  2bc 2bd + c? 
' 0 ac ab 2ac+b 2ad+ 30ο 
0 0 aè 3ab 30? + 3ac 


Here the degree i = 8 and the weight w = 8; so that 4 — w= 0, and no factor 
has to be restored. On making the substitutions spoken of, the determinant . 


becomes ο 0 A B C 

E 2 1 0 0 A: B 
— 1 0 0 0 0 |» 

ο ‘I 0 0 À 

ο ο 1 0 ο 


which immediately reduces to AC — Æ by striking out the first three columns 
and the last three rows. ` 
Of this Principiant we shall have more to say hexéafter. 
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LECTURE XXX. 


. The method of substituting large letters for small ones will be better under- 
stood if we employ it to obtain an expression of the form 
a" (M, A, B,C, D, E,....) 
for any pure Aa 
9 (a, b, ο, d, e, Figh...) 


of known degree ὁ and weight w in the small letters. 

The transformation is effected by substituting in $ for c uds ef, ἂν ἦν 
their values (which are perfectly definite) in terms of a, b, M, Ρ B,.O,D, E. 
But.since 5 does not appear in the final result, we are at liberty to give it any 
arbitrary value, and it will be convenient to take b= 0, for then (see Lecture 
XXVIII) we have 

M= ac, 
A z ad, 
B = afe — 24:65, 
᾿ C= atf — ba?cd, 
` D=ag— 2 af — 6a*ce + Taa, 
E= ah — X ade — Tarcf + 29ac'd, 

There is an additional advantage i in taking b = 0, viz. that then the values 
of the invariants N, Δρ, Αι, A, .... (see their definition at the beginning of 
Lecture XXIX) exactly coincide with those of the reciprocants M, A, B, C,.... 
set forth above.. Hence, merely interchanging the capital letters, the same sub- 
stitutions enable us to express any invariant in terms of a, N, Aj, A;,...., as 
well as any reciprocant in terms of a, M, A, B, 


The solution of the above equations will give $5. E I .... in terms of 


M A B 


Tics 


Sr ripe ; but we can, without loss of generality, put a = 1, when we: 


shall find qos. 
b —0, 
e = M, 
a= A, ` 
e = B--2M*, 
f=C+5MA, 


=D+ À 44 6MB +5}, 
ας Eras SAB + IMO + 6M A3, 


4 9 9 s ο» ood 9 9 € c£] $9 9 5 s c 0 9 ες  : 
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The substitution of these values in the pure reciprocant 
o(a,b,¢,d,e,f,g,h,....) 
(M, A, B, O, D, E,...). 


We have written a= 1 for the sake of simplicity ; but without doing this we 
have, since @ is homogeneous of degree i, 


ο... LT - 


will convert it into 


. Hence, substituting TER RU LM . in terms of —- NC B ; 
i a a a a a 
PM A ἃ 
φ(α, 0, ο, ᾱ, 6, .. )= aio (3 TIR E 
or, since M, A, B, . are of weights 2, 3, 4,...., and ® is of weight w, 
ας τς ob (If, A, B, ... ). E 


Thus, in consequence of. writing æ= 1, the factor αἵ” has been lost; but this 
factor can always be restored, both i aid w being known numbers. 


When $ is a Principiant, M will not appear in the final result, which will be 
identical with that obtained by the simpler substitutions of the preceding Lecture. 
. If, for example, we substitute for 


a, 6, ^c, d, e rod : 
1, 0, M, A, B--2M?, C+5MA, 
instead of 1, 0, ο ZA, B` , Q 


in the determinant expression for Halphen’s A, previously given, it becomes - 
ο M A B+5M C+5MA 


‘1.0 M A | B+ 24° 
—1 0 0 0 a 

0 1 0 2M 2A 

ο 0 1 


0 3M 
‘Subtracting the 4% row multi plied by M from the first, the determinant reduces to 


0 A B C+3MA. 

1 M A B42 
— 1 0 0 25. 

0 1 0 8M 
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Again, subtracting the 2 column multiplied by 3M from the last, and ds 
the determinant becomes 


ο, B, 0 vog 
1, A, B—m |—A40— B, 
7 —1, ο, 17 


where M disappears, as it'ought to do, because A is a Principiant. 
In what follows we shall have frequent occasion to make use of the fact that 





dB, , which we know isa pure recipro- 
m | 
cant, is also an absolute one. 

This is very easily proved. For let -R be any pure reciprocant, of degree à a 
and weight w, which becomes R, when made absolute by division by a power of 
a, then | -- E where w= 3i 4- vo, 
a? | 





“and, using Οἱ as usual to denote the ο for pure vociprocants, 











ak, GR 
da E gi 

dk, . GR 
Hence = à 
᾽ atda NI 


which is an absolute pure reciprocant because GR, which is of degree αὶ + 1 and 


; +4 
weight w + 1, must be divided by a in order to make it absolute. Thus, if 


M,, Ag, Bas C,,....are what. M, A, B, C, .... become when each of them is 
made absolute by division by a power of a, we have — i 
: a3 LM = bAa, | 
NN UEM S. 
a ds Δα = 6B,, 
ob $B, =70, + MA, 
dæ 


We shall use these les in deducing the complete primitive of the differ- 
ential equation AC— B=0 
from-that of the equation in pure reciprocants, 
9254? — 16M? — 0. 
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. This equation may be written in the form 
2542 = 1623; 
“whence, by differentiation, we obtain 
| 504, (= υπο. i = M). 

which gives | ^ 50A,.6B, = 48M2.54,; 
4. €. 5B, = 4M2. 
Differentiating this result, we find 

' (70, + M,A,) = 40M,4,; 


which gives C, = M,A. 
We now restore the non-absolute reciprocants M, A, B, O; à. e. we write 
^ " 8B-AM?and C= ΜΑ. 


Hence 25(AC— B’) = M(254? — 16) = 0 (because 254? = 165), 6 

Now, the equation AC — B — 0 remains unaltered by any homographic 
substitution, so that it will be satisfied not only by any solution of the equation 
in pure reciprocants 25.4? — 16M? — 0, but also by any homographic transforma- 
tion of such solution. But it has been shown (in Lecture XIII, American Journal 
of Mathematics, Vol. IX, p. 16) that the complete primitive of 254? — 164? = 0 
is a linear transformation of y = «^, where 2? — à + 1 = 0 (i. e. where 2 is a cube 
root of negative unity). 

Consequently any homographic transformation of y = «^ is a solution of 


AC— B=0.. 


Moreover, this is its complete primitive; for the highest letter, f, which 
occurs in AC — B*, corresponds to the seventh order of differentiation, and if we 
write ; ay μα 

i -. ως. 
where X, Y, Z are general linear functions of x, y, 1 (?. e. if we make the most 
general homographic substitution), y = a^ becomes Y = X^Z1-—^, which will be 
found to contain exactly 7 independent arbitrary constants. Thus the complete 
primitive of A0 — B’=0 is Y= X^Z!-*, where X, Y, Z are general unser 
functions of α, y, 1, anda is a cube root of negative unity. 

Observe that alone a any solution of M= 0 also. makes Ay B, ες. 
vanish, and sò satisfies AC — B? = 0, we: cannot from this infer that a homo- 
graphic transformation of the parabola y = α’ will be the complete primitive of 
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AC—B=0. For, though YZ= X?is a solution of AC — B? —.0, it only 
contains 5 independent arbitrary constants, and therefore cannot be its complete 
primitive. Neither can YZ-- X? be obtained from the complete primitive by 
giving special values to the arbitrary constants. Hence YZ— X? is a singular 
` solution of AC — B*—0. ^ Ἢ i i 


We may also deduce the differential equation of the curve Y= ΧλΖι-λ 
where À has a general value, from the corresponding equation in pure recipro- 
‘cants, 25 (22? — 52, +2) A? + 16 (à + 1225 = 0, mE 
which has (see American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. IX, p. 14) for its complete 
^ primitive any linear transformation of the general par abola y zia 

Writing for iud i 

ME and (&-- 1 = g, ? 
and at thé same time making both A and M absolute, the above equation 
' becomes 255.42 + 1692 — 0. 
Hence, by differ entiation, we obtain 

| δ0χ4,. 6B, + 48g M}. 5A, = 0, 
which gives — ' 5pB, + 44M? = 0. 
After a second differentiation we find 
: ὄρ (1 C, + Mr Aa) + 409M, 4a = 0; 
$. 6. 1p C, + (p + 89) MA, = 0. 

We now replace the absolute reciprocants M,, Aa, Bas C, by M, A, B, C, 

and thus write the original equation and its two differentials in the form’ 
25p A? = — 164113, 
5pB = — 40Η”, 
TpO = — (p + 89) ΜΑ. 
Hence we find 


δ» ETE S B?) = —.25p (p + 89) MAI 1 16. Το Μ'' 
. = leg (p + q) M*, 

5°. T. p (AC — BY = 16 ? (p + gM, 
δϑχ! 4? = 16/13, 


| . and, eliminating M from the two last equations, 


24.78 pig (40 — By = 8 (p + gd 


Now restoring p= D — 5A + 2 = (à — 2)(22, — 31) 
-and - | ᾷ ΞΞ (à + 1}, 
we have p+qg=38(—-2+1); 


You. IX. 
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so that the final equation becomes 

24,78 (A + 1)?(A— 2) (24 — ly(AQ — By = 33.5? Qe — À " 1)2Α8, 
'The same reasoning as before will show that, for a general value of A, the com- 
plete primitive of this Pune is the general homogn aphie transformation | 
Y= X^Z1^ of the curve y = a 

There is, however, a. special exceptional case in which the differential 
equation becomes - 25, 13 (AC — B?ÿ = 3°. 5? A*, 
the corresponding value of the parameter 4 SE either 0, 1 or οο, as moy be 
seen by solving the equation 

(à + ία — 2j (22 — TEN 4 (4$ — 2, + 1}. 

In the case where À = 0 or œ we can, in the same manner as before, show 
that the complete primitive is à homographic transformation of the curve ϱ y-e 
by deducing the differential equation from i. corresponding equation in pure 
reciprocants, 25.4? + 8M? = 


whose complete primitive is (see Lecture XIII) a P of y= e. 
When à = 1 the corresponding equation in pure reciprocants is 
ο. 254? — 64M* = 0, n 
whose complete primitive may be shown to be a linear transformation of 
y==aloga. The reason why these two distinct equations in pure reciprocants 
lead to the same equation in principiants is that the two curves y = 6 and 
y = x logg are homographically equivalent but not linearl y transformable ae 


one another. For we may write the equation y = æ logs in the fon a= d j 
-which is a homographie transformation of y = e. 
Besides the special case just considered, in which the ος. primitive 


Y i 
of the equation in Principiants is quus , We may notice that in which the 
parameter àis either — 1, 2, or —, the differential equation reddas to A= = 0 


simply, and its complete ere Y= X^Z!-— being the equation to a conic, 
. as it should be. The case where 2? — À + 1= 0 and the differential equation 
reduces to AC — B? = 0 has been considered already. There remains the case 
in which à = 3, when the complete primitive becomes YZ? = X? (the equation ` 
of the general euspidal cubic) and the differential equation assumes the simple 


form | | 6 es BY €) 


which is therefore the differential equation of cuspidal cubics. 
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We shall hereafter show that in this case the Principiant 
2° (AC —..B*y? — 8345 | 
which is apparently of the 24" degree, loses a factor a‘ and so sinks to the 20^ 


. degree. It is, however, generally difficult to determine the power of a contained 
as a factor in a Principiant given in terms of the large letters. 


The results obtained in the present Lecture agree with those of M. Halphen 
contained in his Thése sur les Invariants différentiels (Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 
: 1878), which contains a complete investigation of the properties of the Prin- 
cipiant AC — B, which he calls A. But our point of view is different from his. 
He obtains A in the form of a determinant from geometrical considerations. With 
him A=0 is the differential equation which expresses the condition that, at a 
poinz x, y on any curve, a nodal cubic shall exist, having its node at c, y, and 
‘such that one of its branches shall have 8-point contact with the curve at that 
point. With us AC — ΒΡ 18 the simplest NILUS after the Monge A, of an 
invariant in the capital letters A, B, os 


LECTURE XXXI. 


We may include à among the arbitrar y constants in the priapuve equation 

Y= XZA, which can also be written in the form | 
2, log X — log Y + (1 — 2) log Z = 0, 

or (X, Y, Z being general linear function of ὦ, y, 1) in the equivalent form 
X log(y + ax + 8) — log (y + ala + 8’) + (1 — à) log (y + α΄ + B") = const., 
which evidently contains 8 independent arbitrary constants. 

One of these will be made to disappear by differentiation, and thus we shall 
obtain a differential equation of the first order, containing 7 arbitrary eonstants, 
identical (when the constants are rearranged) with 


(y — αὐ(ζα + my) + t (la + m'y τ n) + ἕνα 4- my +n'=0, 
which is known as Jacobi's Equation. 
For, by differentiating the primitive ere we obtain 
a (t + a)(y + ax + 8)7 — (E+ a/\(y + ala + BY? 
(0 CE (1— AAt + α (η + a's + By = = 0, 
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which, when cleared of negative indices by multiplication, becomes 

A (y + ale + (y + gta + B'E + a) — (y tox + ΘΟ a") 
t (y ax + BY (y + aw + BYE + o) — (y + o^ + PUES a)} = 
` Writing this equation in the equivalent form 

ny + de + P) (n — ey —at) + (Q —B)t- (af —B) .— 

+ (y + oa + B) (a — a (y — at) + (β' — B")t+ (4B — θη) = 0 
it is easily seen to be identical with Jacobi’s equation given above. 
The seven arbitrar ry constants which occur in Jacobi's equation are the 

mutual ratios of the eight coefficients 7, m, 7, m, w, V, m", n, any one of which ' 
may have an arbitrarily chosen value assigned to it. 


Taking. = — 1, the equation may be written in the form 
' Pu E musta es. 
where P Te + m'y +n — læ + αγ. 


In order to eliminate n” and V, we differentiate the above equation twice. 
The first differentiation gives 
ο ΔΡ E UP! + le bud +y+”=0, 
where P'— S = V + mt— Ole + y + «t, and the second differentiation gives 
65.P + 2a (2P' + læ — 2y + m") + £(P" + 91 — 90 = 0. . 
/ 
Now, P" = - = 2a (m! + a) + 2(t— 1); so that, on substituting this value, the 
above equation becomes | i 
. 3bP +aQ=0, (1) 
where Q = 2P' + τω — 2y + m" + mi + at 
z 20 + 3t — 3x + 82t + m. 
Differentiating (1) we have 
-12cP + 3bP’ + 800 + aQ' — 0, 
where Q = 3(¢—1) + 6a (x + m) — 81 + θα, suppose. 
Thus we have 49 Ρ + bP E. bQ + «E + 2a? 8 — 0. (2) 
Differentiating this 4 times in succession, and at each step' substituting for 
P's, Q' , R, S, | 
their values - 9R + 2aS, 3R + bað, Qa, 1, 


we obtain 4 more equations, from which, combined with the 2 previously 


obtained, we can eliminate 
P, P, Q, R, s. 
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Thus, differentiating (2), we find | 
20dP + 8c.P' + ὃ (2E + 249) + ος + 5 (3 + 6αδ) 
+ 35. + δα) + 19αΡ4' + 2a? = 0; 


4. €. 5d P + 9cP' + cQ + 2010 + babs + @ = - s. (8) 
and continuing the same process, : .. 
6eP + 3d P' + dQ + 3cR + (6ac + 903) S + 3ab = 0, | (4) 
TfP + 4eP! +eQ + AdR + (Tad + The) S + (4αο + 20) = 0, (5) 


8gP + 5fP'+fQ + 5eR + (8ae + 8bd + SE (5ad + be) = =0. (6) 


The result of elimination is 


3 . 0 a 0 0 s 0 

40 -b b a, Wa ` 0 

5d 90 ο 9b Bab a? Εν 
66 3d d 3e. bac + 30? 3ab E 
If 4e e 4d Yad + The 4ac + 26° 


8g 5f f δε S8ae+8bd+4  5ad + 5be 
where the determinant equated to zero is a Principiant. 

In his Thése sur les Invariants différentiels, p. 42, M. Halphen states that 
this equation can be found by eliminating the constants from Jacobi's equation, 
but he does not set out the work. When in the above determinant twice the 3? 
column is added to the second, it becomes exactly identical with the one given 
by Halphen, which he calls 7. l 


We proceed to express the above result in terms of the capital letters, using: 
the method explained in Lecture XXIX, and observing that the determinant is 
of degree ἃ and of weight 12;. so that in this case i — w = 8 — 12 = — 4, show- 
ing that the final result has to be multiplied by a, 

Substituting in the determinant for ; 

abcd e f g 


-1 0 0 À B C D +2 A’, 
_it becomes u.c c -0 13 0 0 ο 
0 0 0 1 2: 0 
5A -0 0 0 0 1 
6B 34: A ο ο ο 
| 70 48: B 44 7À 0 
σ 5B 8B 5A 


80 -- 254". 50 


= 
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Subtracting the last column multiplied by 54 from the first, and the 4 
column multiplied by 2 from the 5‘, and then striking out rows and columns, 








we obtain 0 0 1 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 0 0 
0 0 0 .0 0 1 
eB 34 A 0 0 0 
1:0 4B B Ax A 0 
8D 560 C 5B . —2B 5A 
0 0 -1 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 
=|6B 34 0 -0 0 
ý 70 4B 4A — À . 0 
8D 560 5B — 2B 5A 
0. ο 0 1 
_|6B 34 ο ο eB 84 0 
EX 7:0 AB —A 0 | "C: 4B À 
8D 50 2B 


8D 5C —2B 54 
= 24 (4D — 8ABO + 2B). 


If, using Halphen's notation, we call the prineipiant now under considera- 
‘tion T, what we have proved is that 
T= 94α (A&D — 9480 + 2B), 
and consequently that 427) — 34 BC + 285 is divisible by α΄. 

The differential equation 7'— 0 corresponds, as we have seen, to the com- 
plete primitive Y= X^Z!-* in which à is counted as one of the arbitrary 
constants. j 

This result may be otherwise obtained. For we have shown in the pre- 
ceding Lecture that the differential equation of the seventh order, from which 
all the arbitrary constants except À have disappeared, has the form  , 

| (A0 — By = κάθ, 
where x depends solely on-.A. 
Writing this equation in the form 
; (AC — B?) AT? = const., 


and differentiating with respect to «, we remove the remaining arbitrary con- 


& 
4 
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stant, and thus obtain the differential equation of the gt order fies from all 
arbitr ary constants, a result which, to a factor prés, must coincide with 
| T=0; | 

We proceed to show how this differentiation may be unes without 

introdueing any of the small letters. In the first place, it is clear that since 
G = 4 (ac — 0) 0, + 5 (ad — bc) ὃ, + 6 (ae — bd) d, +. 
does not contain ὃ, and is linear in the other differential reciprocals 0,, 9,, .... 
| CURIA, B, e cs) =G (A, B, p +) i 


do ᾿ 
| | = a? MEET ση. ia 
And since we have e Ga = 6B, | 


GB=70+ MA, 
GC = 8D + 2MB, 


os ο ο 27 3: 9 9 9 ο 


it follows immediately that 
Ga (A, B, C, …..) = æ (6B0, + 1095 + 8DIg+....) 0° 
+ M(A95- 2890 + 3005 - ....). 

This i is true for : any function of the capital letters, Ἔν its nature may 

be; but when Φ is a principiant, it is also an invariant in the large letters; so that 
in this ease we have f | 
(Adz + 2805 + 3005 +....)D—0 
and ο. Ga = a’ (6B0, + 100, + 8D8,+....)®. 
Now, the operation of G on a function of degree à and weight w is equivalent to 
that of a x — (3i + 1ο) b, or to that of a 2, when both 4— 0 and w= 0 (which 
happens in the case of a plenarily absolute form). Hence, if we suppose ® to 
be a plenarily absolute principiant, ΟΦ is also a principiant, though not a ponis 
ΤΗΥ absolute one.- 


For a is a pube and P is: is a principiant; therefore a ae or ΟΦ is one Ἢ 


also. Thus | 6B, + 700,+ 8D0,+...., 





*See the concluding paragraph of Lecture XXV, where it was shown that P, being a principiant 
(of degree 4 and weight w), a am — (3¢-+ w) OP is a reciprocant, and a a — (8i 4- 2w) bP an invariant. 
This proves, what we omitted to mention oe that P being a zero-weight principiant, : 
-GP= (ae — 3i) Pisa principiant. 


It may here be remarked that a principiant of degree i and of zero weight is equal to the corre- 
sponding plenarily absolute principiant (which is a function of the large letters only) multiplied by the 
factor a’, on which the operator G does not act. 
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acting ο on any plenarily absolute principiant, generates.another ο ας but 
not a plenarily absolute one. 
We now resume the consideration of the equation 
© (AC— B).A-$ = const. 
Differentiating and multiplying by a, we have ` 
| as [((40— B) 4t] = 
Hence, by what precedes, | 
(6.89, + 7 C05 + 8D95)4 (AC — B) A731 = 0; 
or, using © to denote the operator, 
6Bo, + WO 8D0; + A 
A-36(40 — B) — 4 ὃ AC (AQ — B!) 94 = = 0; 
or, observing that OA = 6B, 
zu . AO (AC — B’) — 16B (AC — B?) = 0. 
. This gives A(680 —14B0 + 84D) —16B (AC — B) = 0; 
. or finally AD —3A4B0 + 2B — 90. 


We may find a genérator for principiante expressed in terms of the large 
letters similar to the expression for the reciprocant generator G in terms of the 
small letters. For let P be any principiant, of ihe w, which, when reduced 


to zero weight by division by AT, becomes ΡΑ ; then 
e (P4-*) 

is a principiant. But 
o (PAF) = 4-37 (46 — wB) P, 


where, remembering that 4 * lis a principiant, (A0 — DB) P i is one also. 
Now, the weights of A,B, 6, D, 

being f τν = ee 

we may write | : 
w = 340, + 4B0,+ 5C0,+ 6Ddn+...., 
and consequently i 


A0 — 2wB = A (9Λ0, + 100, + 8Ώ0ο + 980, +... .) 
© — 2B (343, + 4B0 + 503o + 6D3p +...) 
= (140 —8B)0, + (BAD —1080)0,.-- (94E — 13BD) dy + 


which is the generator in question. 
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As an easy exainple.of its use, suppose it to operate on AC — ΒΡ; then 
τ 883} 6; + (8AD — 10BC) 0,1 (A40 — B?) 
— 2B (7460 — 8B’) +4 (84D — dd. 
= 8 (4D — 8A BC + 2B). 
The generator just obtained, 
(7A0 — 883 ὃν + (84D — 10BC) 9,7F (94E —12BD)0p +... ᾿ 


is a linear combination of Cayley’s two generators (given in Lecture IV, Vol. 
VIII, p. 222 of this Journal), which, when we write A, B, C, .... instead of 
the corresponding small letters, become | 
| (AC — B) 9, + (AD — ΒΟ} 3o + (AE— - BD)9, +. 

and (AC — 2B*0, + (2AD — 480) ὃς + (34E — 6BD) ant 


Thus we shall obtain thé principiant generator by adding the second of Cayley's 
generators to six times the first. Either of Cayley’s generators acting on a 
principiant would of “course give an invariant in the large letters (i. e. a prin- | 
cipiant) but the combination we have.used has special relation to the theory of 
the generation of principiants by differentiation. 


LECTURE XXXII. 


I wil now pass on'to the consideration of the Principiant which, when 
equated to zero, gives : the Differential Equation to the most general Algebraic 
Curve of any order. 

The Differential Equation to a Conic (see the reference given « on p. 18, Vol. 
IX of this J ournal) was obtained by Monge in the first decade of this century. 
This was followed by the determination, in 1868, by Mr. Samuel Roberts, of the 
Differential Equation to the general Cubic (see Vol. X, p. 47 of Mathematical 
Questions and Solutions from the Educational Times) Ido not consider that 
any substantial advance was made upon this by Mr. Muir, in the Philosophical 
Magazine for February, 1886, except that he sets out explicitly the quantities to 
be eliminated in obtaining the final result. These may of course be collected 
from the processes indicated by Mr. Roberts, but are not set forth by him. In 
speaking .of the ια of this part of the PU I pass over M. Halphen's 


Vox, IX. 
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proeess for obtaining the Differential Equation to a Conic. It is very ingen- 
ious, like everything that proceeds from his pen,.but, being founded on the 
solution of a quadratic equation, does not admit of being extended to forms of . 
a higher degree, and consequently, viewed in the light of subsequent experience, 
.must be regarded as faulty in point of method. 

Let the Differential Equation to a curve of any order, when written in its 
simplest form, containing no extraneous factor, be y — 0. It is convenient to 
give y a single name; I call it the Criterion. The integral of the Criterion-to 
a curve of order n must contain as many arbitrary constants as there are ratios 
between the coefficients of a curve of the n^ order. The number of these 


se ELM 


ratios being ——7— — 





— 1, the order of the Criterion ought to be 


It must be sun of Perspective Projection, because um does 
not affect the order of a eurve. Hence it is a Principiant, and as such ought 
not (when y is om as the dependent and α as the independent variable) to 


contain either x, y or «(see Lecture XXIV, "American Journal of Mathematics, 
Vol. IX, p. 155). - 
Let U=0 be an algebraical equation of the n™ order between gg. I 
write symbolically ‘U= (p++ qe yy = w, 
where the different powers and products of p, q, 1 which occur in the expan- 
sion of ù” are considered as representing the different coefficients in U; so that, 
ex. gr., if n = 3 the coefficients of . 
y δω, 8%”, γα, θγα, 3y, αὖ, 8a", δα, 1 
are represented by | ve | s | 
1, ds P, ον pq. p ον pq pq, p 
The number of terms in U is 
| 145. bet Do DE»). 
The number of these MOM y is i 
14243 +... Ἔπτ 
To obtain the Differential Equation we NES to zero the Differential 
n? + 3n 
2 


coefficients of the terms i in U 


EM 


Derivatives of U of all orders from n+ 1 to inclusive, and from the 


μας +n 
2 2 











equations thus formed .eliminate the 


containing y. 
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All the coefficients of pure powers of ὦ will obviously disappear under 
differentiation; for no power of x higher than a^ occurs in U, and no σαν 
tial derivative of U of lower order than x + 1 is taken. 
‘We thus find a differential: equation of the order 


m? + 3n + 2 
ree eme 





E , free from all the 


oefficients of U. This equation might conceivably contain +, y and 
all the successive differential derivatives of y with respect to x. But we know 


à priori that it ought not to contain either x, y'or S ; and in fact we shall be 


able so to conduct the elimination that c, y and El appear only in the quanti- 


ties to be eliminated and not in the final result. >  "- 


: Treating u =p + qe +y as an orda ον quatit we have, by 
Taylor's theorem,  — 
1 | dw hè n 
| T9558: 12^ ο "e 
where 4, Ug; Ug, .... are the successive differential derivatives of w with respect 
to a. And this result will remain true when for u” we write U, meaning 


thereby that = DU will be the quantitative interpretation of the func- 
- tion of u, τη, &,.... which multiplies A” in ‘the expansion of 


ου $ e) 


subject to the condition that this function shall be linear in the coefficients of U. 
This condition can be fulfilled in only one way, so that there is no ambiguity in 
Such interpretation. Hence the equations obtained by equating to zero the suc- 
cessive differential derivatives of U of all orders from n+ 1 to E inclusive 





may be written under the form 


3 n 


co. aati a sca DLII 





where . r=nt+1, n + 2, n+3,. pes 


Now, using yi; Y2, Ys, .... to denote the successive: rent derivatives of y 
with respect to.x, we have 


m= Ot ιν = Yo) Us = Ya, sey 


2 
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and, in general, w; = y; hii iis any iuum integer greater than 1. Thus 


"n E 
co. ht in (ut uh + Js qa ο thirst: en 


or, employing the usual modified derivatives a, b, ο reiting 4 
co. W in (u + mh + ah? + bh + c+... Y —0. 
Writing now Q=ah + bAS t chi+...., 


and expanding (u + uh + Q)” in ascending powers of Q, we have 
co. A” in ie + uh +n(u+ why τῷ + E x (u Je why? + est = 0, 


where, remembering that r>7, the value a co. A” in d + wh)” is zero; so that, 
| omitting this term, we may write 


co. A” in L (u + uAy71Q + = (ut αμ)” ο) --... . + e] = ο. 


The quantities to be eliminated x now be combinations of the various powers of 
u, Uy and 1. Their number will be the same as that of the terms in (u, «4, 1)" 
n? Ln, 
2 

elimination is to be performed. 
. We now use (miu) to denote the coefficient of 4" in Q" (which, since 


Q = αἲδ + bh? + chi +. ; 
will be independent of:the combinations of u and u, to be eliminated), and in 


nn 
2 
E n?--9n | 
TD ess. in 


n (at + Der + 








» the same number as that of the equations between which the 





which is 





writing out the equations which result from making the coefficients of 





-a B 





(u + why 208 4. LRQ 


vanish, we’ arrange their terms accor ee to ascending values of m and u. Thus, 
making the coefficient of A" ΤΊ vanish, we find 


nu (2. 2) -En(n— 1) agua. 1) + ou 


2 (3. 2)+....+(n+iln)=0, 
and similarly, making the coefficient of η ον 


m (3.1) + n (n — 1) τη (4. )) + 2670 ur? (4.9) +. A an 


So in general the equation obtained by making the coefficient of A" Ἐν vanish 
consists of a series of numerical multiples (which are independent of the value 


^... : ; 
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of x) of «^w (0 + x, η) where η has all values from 1 to 0 inclusive, and 0 
all values from-1 to n inclusive. Hence, by elimination, we find 


(2.1) - (3.1) (8.2) (4.1) -(4.2) (4.3) .(5.1) (5.2) (5.3) (5.4)... 
(3.1) (4.1) (4.2) (5.1) (5.2) (5.3) (6.1) (6.2) (6.8) - (6:4)... 
(4.1) (5.1) (5.2) (6.1) (6.2) (6.3) (7.1) (7.2) - (7.8) (7.4)... 
(5.1) (6.1) (6.2) (7.1) (7.2) (7.8) (8.1) (8.9) (8.3) (8.4)... 
(6.1) (7.1) (7.2) (8.1) (8.2) (8.3) (9.1) (9.2) (9.3) (9.4)... 
(7.1) (8.1) (8.2) (9.1) (9.2) (9.8) (10.1) (10.2) (10.3) (10.4)... |—0, 
(8.1) (9.1) (9.2) (10.1) (10.2) (10.3) (11.1) (11.2) (11.3) (11.4).. 
(9.1) (10.1) (10.2) (11.1) (11.2) (11.8) (12.1) (12.2) (12.3) (12.4)... 
.(10.1) (11.1) (11.2) (12.1) (12.2) (12.3) (13.1) (13.2) (18.8) (18.4)... 
(11.1) (12.1) (12.2) (13.1) (13.2) 19.8) (14.1) (14.2) (14.8) (14.4)... 


o9 9 c3 09 * 85 85 9 * 0 €$ 9 v 9 € 9 9 * 8 cà 9 € $6 9 9 ο 9 5 $5 € $ c9 à * s 5 $5 0 $9 8 * *c$ 97 à» 








? vows and 





where the determinant on the left-hand side, ιώδες ot * 


columns, is the Criterion of the curve of the n™ order. 

Thus in the case of the Cubic Criterion, which we shall specially eden 
we have n= 3, and the elimination of 342, Guu, 3u, 30, δω and 1 between i; 
the six equations : . 


wu? (2.1) + 6uyu (3.1) + 3u, (8.2) + 3% (4. 1) + 3u(4. 2) + (4.3) — 0, 
m 1) + 6:40 (4.1) + Su (4. 2) + 3? (5.1) + 3u (5.2) + (5.8) — 0, 
But (4.1) + 6u,u (5. 1) + 3w (5.2) + 3u* (6.1) + 3u (6.2) + (6.3) — 0, 
ϑιᾷ (5.1) + 6u (6.1) + 3w (6.2) +.8u? (7.1) + 3u (7.2) + (7.3) — 0, 
Su (6.1) + Guu (7.1) + San (7.2) + Bu? (8.1) + 3u (8.2) + (8.8) = 0, 
διὰ (7.1) + 6u (8.1). + 3u (8.2) + 3v? (9.1) + 3u (9.2) + (9.3) — 0, 
gives the Cubie Criterion in the form of the determinant 
(2.1) (3.1) (8.2) (4.1) (4.2) (4.3) 
(3.1) (4.1) (4.2) (5.1) (5.2) (5.3) 
(4.1) (5.1) (5.2) (6.1) (6.2) (6.3) |: 
(5.1) (6.1) (6.2) (7.1) (7.2) (7.3) : 
(6.1) (7.1) (7.2) (8.1) (8.2) (8.3) 
(7.1) (8.1) (8.2) (9.1) (9.2) (9.8) 





Remembering that | 
(m.u) = co. A” in (ah? + bh + ché +. "n 
it is easy to express the Criterion AE: in terms of a, 3b. €, 
Thus, since - 
- (ah? + bI? + ché +... Y = αλ + abh” + (2ac + 5) Af + ο + | aii) pu 
f ΠΝ + (2ae + 2bd + 2) RE + (2af + 2e + 2ed) IP +... 


e 
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and 
(ah? + 218 + cht + pee = αἴθ + 8 bh + (8α7ο + 3ab*) 1} 
+ (3d + babe + 09) Ἴ-. τ. ., 

the Cubic Criterion may be written in the form . | 

a ο οι «ο ο -ᾱ ο a? 0 

b c go à À : d-  2ab 0 

c d 2ab 6 2ac ++ ᾿ : 

d € 2ac + b? f 2ad + 2be ᾿ a?b 

e f 2ad + 90ο g 2ae + 2bd + c e c+ sab? 

f g ‘e+ 2%d+e h | 2af + 2be + 2d Bad- babe + δὲ 


in which it was originally obtained by Mr. Roberts. | 
M. Halphen has remarked that the minor of h in the Cubic Criterion i is the . 
Principiant which he calls A (our AG - 5) multiplied by a (see p. 50 of. his 
Thése). - . 
. We proceed to determine the doses and weight of the Criterion of the 
curve of the n'è order. These are the same as the degree and weight of its 


diagonal 
(2. 1)(4. 1B: ay. 1)(8.2)(9. 3)(11. 1)(12. 213. 3)(14.4).. 


oe 





which consists of factors, separable into n groups, 


(2.1), (4. Bo. 3 τ 1)(8.2)(9.3), (11.1)(12.2)(13.3)(14. à. 


RARE 1, 2, 8, 4, . n factors respectively. Now, 
(m. um = co. A” in (ak Hotch +... .)" 
£ 7 — co, A" —?* in (a + bh + ch? + e^ 


and consequently (m.u) 15 of' degree u and weight m — 2u. Hence the degree 
of the Criterion (found by adding together the second numbers of the duads 
which occur in the diagonal) is 


14 (142) + (LH 243) E (14-248 4- A. EE EB S so n) 
—1434-64104....4 * T? 
aati 

; 





To find the, weight of the Criterion, we begin by arranging the factors of its 
diagonal -according to their weight. This is.done by writing each group of 
factors in reverse order, so that the diagonal is written thus: 

(2.1)(5.2)(4.1)(9. 3)(8.2)(7.1)(14.4)(13.3)(12. 2)(11.1).... 
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. The weights of the factors are now seen to be 0, 1, 2, 8s 
n --n ΄ 


there being à -factors in the diagonal, one of them of zero‘ weight. Hence 





the weight of the Criterion is 
" 
14a4+3+4....¢(—$*-1) 
n? --n 1 wpn 5 i 
( 9 —1) 9 — (n— 1)» (n 1(n 4- 2) . 
: à 8 





m 5 
If, in the above formulae, we make n = 2, we shall find that the degree is 

4 and the weight 3, whereas the Mongian a’d— 3abc + 97} (which is the Crite- 

- rion of the second order) is of degree 3 and weight 3. 

To account for this discrepancy, observe that in this case 














(2.1) (8.1) (3.2) a b 0: 
(3.1) (4.1) (4.2) |= ο ad |, 
(4.1) (5.1) (5.2) ο d ab} + 


which is divisible by a, the other factor being the Mongian, as may easily be 
verified. ‘This is the only case in which the determinant Ses for the 
Oriterion contains an irrelevant factor. 

To express the Cubic Criterion in terms: of à, A, B, C, D, E, we first 








remark that its degree is z Ai = 10, and its weight τ od — 15. Thus the 
Cubic Criterion is expressible as the product of α- 5(10 — 15 ==: — 5) into a 


function of the capital letters, which we determine by the usual method of sub- 
stituting for | 

a, b, e, d, 6 pe Í, g ve η. ; 

i o d; d B 0 D 4 E+ ΑΒ. 


When these substitutions are ‘made, the Cubic Criterion becomes 


1 ο 0 0 | 1 -0 
0 ο 1 A 0 0 
0 A. 0 Bo. > ο 1 
A B , 0 ¢ |^ «24 ο 
B σ 94. D + — 4 2B 0 
Q De 2B E+ © AB 20 34 
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Subtracting the first column of this determinant from the fifth and reducing, we 


obtain 0 1 - A ^ um 0 0 
| '" A 0 B ο 1. 
B 0 σ A 0 
ο 24. D+ B ο : 


.D+ p 2B — EILAB 6 84 


Again, subtracting the second column multiplied by A from the third and 
reducing, there results l 


A B 0 F 
B . -C . A 0 
—| e D+ 4 B ο |, 
|D4 ΞΕΠΑΒ Ο 44 
τ } 
which, after subtracting the first row multiplied by 3 3A from the last d. re- 
ducing, becomes . B σ 4 ` 
Qc UR B 


D+= Lg pq > AB Ὁ 

= 3 (co's 3. m AM s ου. PB 0) 
+4(CE+ 5 ABO—D— = D— s; 4) 

= (ACE— BE— AD°+2BCD— 0) —-A(4D—34B0 + 25°) — DA. 


‘ 


This expression, which is of degree-weight 15.15, instead of 10.15, must be 
divided by a to give the correct value of the Cubie Criterion. 


(To be conchided 4 in α subsequent number. ) 


Sur une Classe de Nombres remarquables. - . . 
Par MAURICE D'OCAGNE, 


Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées, à Rochefort-s.-Mer, France. 


‘1. Les nombres que nous avons en vue, comme les coefficients du binóme, 
comme les nombres de Bernoulli et les nombres d'Euler, jouent un róle important 
dans maintes formules d'Analyse. Ils ont donc été rencontrés par plusieurs 
auteurs parmi lesquels nous citerons MM. Schlômilch,* Catalan,+ Cesaro.f Mais 
ils ont toujours été définis par ces auteurs au moyen de certaines formules 
d'Analyse dans lesquelles ils intervenaient. Nous les avons nous méme rencontrés 
au cours de l'une de nos recherches.§ Aussi avons-nous pensé qu'en raison 
de l'importance de leur rôle, il y avait intérêt à en faire une étude directe, en 
partant d'une définition aussi simple. que possible. C'est une telle étude que 
nous allons présenter ici. On y trouvera un certain nombre de remarques 
nouvelles. | 

: Nous conviendrons d'abord de diverses notations qui doivent revenir fré- 
quemment au cours de ce travail. 

Am représente le produit de n nombres entiers consécutifs dont le plus grand est 
m. C’est, comme on sait, le nombre des arrangements de m objets pris n à n. 
On convient, en outre, de poser dac 1. Nous représenterons aussi, suivant 
l'usage, 35 par pl. | à 

C représente le quotient du produit de n nombres consécutifs dont le plus 
grand est m par le produit des n premiers nombres. C’est le nombre des combi- 
naisons de m objets pris n àn. On convient aussi de poser Cp = 1. 





* Recherches sur les Coeficients des Facultés analytiques (Journal de Crelle, t. 44, 1852, p. 844). 


+ Sur une Suite de Polynomes entiers . . . . (Association française pour V Avancement des Sciences, t. 
IX, 1880, p. 78). f 

1 Sur une Equation aux Différences mélées (Nouvelles Annales de Mathématiques, 8e Série, t. IV, 1885, p. 
86) ; Dérivées des Fonctions de Fonctions (ibid., p. 41) ; Notes sur le Calcul isobarique (ibid., p. 59). 

&Sur un Algorithme algébrique (Nouvelles Annales de Mathématiques, 3° Série, t. ΤΙ, 1888, p. 220). 

Nous nous bornons à ces quelques citations bibliographiques. Il serait possible assurément de les 
multiplier, mais les moyens nous font défaut pour le faire à l'heure où nous écrivons, 

Vou, IX. . ‘ 


κ. 
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S* représente la somme des produits des m premiers nombres pris n ἃ n. 
Nous poserons encore S2 1. E | . i 
E! Définition des Nombres Ke —Nous définirons les nombres que nous avons 
en vue au moyen d'un triangle arithmétique analogue à celui que Pascal a 
imaginé pour définir les coefficients du binóme. E Y 
. Ce nouveau triangle est le suivant ` | 























` 


dont la loi de formation s'énonce ainsi : | 
Les bord vertical et le bord incliné de ce triangle arithmétique sont entièrement 

composés de 1. Chaque nombre du triangle est égal à la somme de celui qui est 
placé immédiatement au-dessus de lui multiplié par le numéro de la colonne dans 
laquelle ils se trouvent tous deux, ct de celui qui est situé immédiatement à gauche de 
celui-ci. L | 

. Nous représenterons le nombre placé à l'intersection de la ml ligne et de 
la p*"* colonne par la notation Æ?,, de sorte que 


K? = 15, Ki= 90, K$ = 140, etc... | 
Dans ces conditions, la loi de formation qui vient d’être énoncée tient tout 
entière dans les formules | 
(1) ae Kos, 
K? τρ], + KR. 
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On peut compléter le tableau précédent en mettant des 0 dans toutes les 
cases.vides, ce qui revient à poser | | | 
KF, = 0, lorsque p >m.. 

Nous tiendrons compte de cette convention dans la suite. 
8. Certaines conséquences découlent immédiatement de la formule (1). 
. Par exemple, on a : ; | i 

Kz, | = pa TER. 

AE = (p— 1) ER + Kerk, 


e . s.» e sa beboyo » . » » 


et, en faisant la somme, f l 
ο ο ο.” Eh. 
On a aussi 
K? Soke ad ER a 
JE. πα + RE 2 ha | 


>. -=a © » o s s» » e e e, 5 * ο o 


Multipliant la première de ces égalités par 1, la seconde: par p, la troisième 
par p’, ....,la dernière par p”~?, et faisant la somme on a - 


(3) Ka = BRT + PRES + PRES +... + gt ER. 
Ce ne sont pas les seules propriétés qui puissent se déduire directement des 
formules de définition. ‘En voici un autre exemple :* | T 
Considér ons le déterminant 
Ki Kj? Kj Kai KL 
| Ki ER KR. ERO 
Kj K? K τ, 
ων t I RR II xem eh 


$39 9$ 9 9 9 9 » * ? 9 e 9? * 5 * 9 * » »,» » » 


* 4 3» c* c? 9? 9 9 * 9» * ss *9 9 ο * * 9 * ο ο 





Laissant la premiàre colonne intacte, remplaçons les éléments de Bd des' 
' autres par leur différence avec les éléments correspondants de la colonne précé- 








* Voir aussi plus loin au-No. 10. 3 . À 
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dente. Nous obtenons ainsi, en tenant compte des formules (1), 





K o oo Vis 0 0 
Ki 287 83K) ....(m—1) Ke] mA? 
An = 9 9 © © © ù © 4 9 © *" ^ p a 5 © » + © G »4 Que πιο e D ; 
Kl ιδ] ,8K3 e (m— 1) mb Min: $ 
| RE 3H BERa....(m—1) EAT mem, 
ou RS RI JG μεν a 
K ΔΩ e Ky m+1 
"ew ο ntes ice Rab ite 


» © 9» 9 © 2 c3 9 $9 ο ο ο » 5 * «ο ο. 


ee © c9 9 0 $9 €$ 0 $ 9 0 6» c* 9 9 »». 


"ται πον εἴη 
Ka Κι... Kms Km. 
Continuant à opérer toujours par le même ο on arrive, de proclie en 
proche, à ce résultat: 
(4) | ; Bn = = 2.8%, oou quss 
4. Les formules (1) vont nous permettre encore de démontrer cette intéres- | 
sante proposition : EE ` 
L'équation 





Pm (xz) = Kh + Kia + Krèt.. + πα m—1— 9 
obtenue en multipliant les nombres de la mim ligne par 1, ο, vie ...., faisant la 
somme et égalant à 0, A TOUTES SES RACINES REELLES, 

La proposition est évidente pour ĝ; (x) = 0; il suffit done de faire voir que 
si elle est vraie pour $, ,(x)- 0, elle l’est encore pour m(x) — 0. Or, si, 
l'équation $5. .,(x) = 0 a toutes ses racines réelles, il en est de même de l'équa- 
tion 4), ι(0) = ap, _,(x) = 0, et, par suite. aussi, en vertu d'un théoréme connu 
qui découle immédiatement du théor&me de Rolle, de l'équation 

Aba 1) + Ymi) = 0. 
Mais, les formules (1) montrent que 
Aaa (8) + Win —1 (e) = φη(α)- 
La proposition énoncée est done démontrée. l 

5. Pour avoir l'expression explicite du nombre Kg en fonction de ses indices 
m et p, nous ferons usage de certaines formules démonirées dans nôtre Note 
sur un Algorithme algébrique. 
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Représentant par [ua ....a,]"* ce que devient le développement de 
(αι +a +... + ἀρ)" lorsqu'on y remplace tous les coefficients par l'unité, 
nous avons démontré que si l’on pose | 
| f(a) = (eae)... @— m). . 


ona | Lam... ty [79 = 


en convenant d'ailleurs de prendre 

[uas Layer URP 
5 id 10 * | m—p<0 
- Or, on a; bien évidemment, 


F (αι) = (a, — αι(αι — a) -o . (di — BMG —4443) +++ + (αι -- 8); 





: a 
- = m-—1 Ρ E 
dcne Wiss cess po ess -< nei — "n 
[ us »l I (a; CRE Aj) j= =l, ts iod Be re J ` 
Mais, il mette. toujours. de la méme Note, que 5 EE 
| Kg = [1 23. pl. gU 
Ona dons en faisant dans la formule prodani αι 1, a, = 3, ; dy =P, 
Ke = 1πι--1 . + * 9m-—1 4: 
0—340—8).:.-0—p T @— ea)... ED). 


X qm put 
as ((i—1)8—3)....1.(—1).... 6 —) Tore DU Dire 24e 
Multipliant le'premiér terme haut et bas par 1, le second par 2, le troisième par 
:3,.... et retranscrivant la formule en intervertissant l'ordre -des termes, on 
obtient | | 











m 2 TN ὑπ (φ--1γ» ` (p—2)™ u ` : | 
(5) Ka = el pe a à 
. = τ 1 . 
D | Ἐς ο CÓ gl 
ette nd se transforme immédiatement en celle-ci | 
(P) Re DIE G (pa 2) oe HIT (TPC 
TES 


Telle est la formule qui donne explicitement Ka en fonction de m et de ; p. 





* Ce résultat est d'ailleurs immédiat. 1l est bien évident, en effet, d'une part, que 
[128.... pl = p[193 . . .. pIe- -- [123 ... (p —1)]] 72-2 
de l'autre, que "m. fis Sty: n8... ποτ, p : 


` 
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Elle a déjà été obtenue par M. Schlômilch,* mais par une méthode totalement 
différente et qui paraîtra sans doute moins simple. Après la convention qui a 
été faite sur les valeurs de laissa lee pour m — p — 0, on voit que la 
formule (5), ou sa transformée (5’), gübsisté quelles que soient les valeurs rela- 
tives de m et de p, moyennant que l'on prenne, comme il en a déjà été convenu 
plus haut (No. 2), K? — 0 pour pz m.Tt Pour m — p, Ka = 1, et la formule 
(5') donne alors une remarquable identité. is | 

6. Une autre propriété de la fonction [aa . . . . ap]? fait connaitre très- 
aisément la fonction génératrice du nombre KZ. Nous avons, en effèt, démontré, 
toujours dans la même Note que [aa . . . . a, ^ ? est le coefficient du terme en 











i dans le Neve loppemeni de RES mus πο suivant ‘les puissances | 
ascendantes de L . "Ainsi | = κ 
1 π΄ BR EP am 
- (6) (s—1)&—2)....(v—p) — pt par Γεν pta t 
Dans ce développement'en série le np d'un terme au précédent est. 
prn ΓΝ 
he 


ou, d’après la formule (5) . ; 
. l E addis C2 (yp —1)" ++ C2(p— ar Lu 
uro m p-—U0up-0trOp-s'"- 
qui peut s'écrire , 


MEME. s I + Gp το. 
κ 1— Gi) + ελα m 


. dont, la limite, lorsque m croît indéfiniment est 
: D | 
w 
La série sera done convergente pour 
! vp. 
Ghinngeant x en E , €e qui transforme la condition de convergens, en 
acs - 





: * Loc. cit., 81. Ce que M. Schlómilch désigne par DUE s’écrit, avec nos notations, K7,,; ce qu'il 
désigne par CF est, avec nos notations, S^ ,. . i 
f Voir au No. 15 une autre démonstration de la formule (δ). 
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on obtient sous cette condition le développement 


: 1 Ll. : | 
ασια pepe ne ο μμ E 


On tire delà . 


Ho, ica aa urs 
7. Dans notre Note sur un Algorithme algébrique le nombre que nous désig- 
nons ici par KZ est.dósigné.par [1,]—?. Le nombre analogue 
[αία--1)....(α--ρ--1]/”», 

désigné abréviativément par [a, pM pourra de méme étre figuré | par la nota- 
tion AK (a), et on aura 
Kila) = dE Ke (a) em. | 
R$ (a) = (p +a—1) K- (a) + Erzilla) 


Par suite, les nombres KZ? (a) seront donnés par le triangle arithmétique 





i» 1 
Tate M: 3: (Lea) 




















| ΚΝ! 








. dans lequel chaque élément. de la p°" colonne est égal à la somme de celui qui est 
situé immédiatement au-dessus de lui multiplié par p + œ — 1, et de celui qui est 
immédiatement à gauche de celui-ci. : ~ 

Les nombres K7 (a) qui, généralisent les nombres Ki jouissent de ποιος 


tout-à-fait analogues. En particulier, on a 





1 -. @ AB (a) μμ) Inn) 
(9) ac —a— 1). .. (e — a—p-- = ΜΝ EE +3 Te 
.: Nous avons fait connaître (loc. cit.) l'expression ds nombres [a,|™ au moyen ` 
."des nombres [1,]". "Traduisant cette formule à l'aide des notations du présent. 


3 
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“Mémoire, aprés y avoir remplacé p par m + Ps on obtient ce résultat remarquable 


i=a—1l 


(10) | Ke) Z, Oi μες, | EG 


ἐ--0 
Il va sans dire, puisque Kł =0 pour pm, que la formule précédente 
.S'arrétera au terme en K» lorsque p J- o, — 1 sera supérieur à m. Ainsi 
Kia) = K} + (a— 1).2. ECHO 3.2. Ki 
=7 + (a — 1).2. i ces 2) .8 
= 3o? + δα + 1. | M | 
8. La formule (10) va nous permettre d'établir la condition de convergence 
de la série (9). En effet, dans cette série, le rapport d’un terme au précédent 
étant —1 Kna() 
P» s^ Kela) 
les formules (10) et (5) ο... de le mettre sous la forme 
1 pth Op —1)"P- + ORAL (pF 19 — CL a p+ OL a(p—1)!— 
B p: πο te ORA [9-1 —Czap" Γρ" — 














Divisant haut et bas par p", on voit que lorsque m croit indéfiniment, on a 
+ CEA» + » 22 me up] 
1-01. (12) --σμ] 
| ναι. 7c 1o 
Em C2 SAP [pC + =) c hpi + 23 + na . 
+02 Aba) (1 + =) = μία + =) + 0) 34 | t. 


expression 2 on peut écrire 


Lim p, = pu. 











A 


Cea (p+ 271 Goro + IPH 02 p"? 08 pH.. T se 
Fond pti (pt 2)" — Olp FI" cO sp — Cp) t.e 


Li "m l Li peti. ay (p 4-1)" * cas (p+ ας e c(pte—1)y Τὰ 
m LN a p"-- ay (p+ 1)*- a (p + 2)"+ σας ne +a— 1)" 
jon = ml i aD m--1 
= forum Per s PE) Hire e ται 
η " te m 
(1— ποτ ο.) + α(1--- E κ 
ce ntt ete 1) 
E Hits d 
_p+a—i | | 
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La série (9) sera done convergente si 
e>pta—ti. 


9. Sion multiplie les deux inembres de 16 égalité (6) par (w—1)(w—2).. ..(~—p) 
et qu’ on en effectue ensuite l'identification, on arrive à la formule générale 


(11) Κε s SES +91 + SP Eo ek (— 1)? SPER = 0. 


Faisant, dans cette formule, m successivement égal à m, m F1, m-F2,.-.. MFP, 
on obtient p + 1 équations linéaires en Sj, 52, ...., SZ.  Eliminant ces p 
quantités entre ces p + 1 équations, on obtient la formule 
Kiyo EE igi 1 Peu ít TEC KE 
Regi the, Russes RR. y 
| ht Kitp+i nto RÀ; Kape | 
(12) CC SAGESSE jte = 0 . 





Kepo- M M i es ertt. HE Κερ 
κω. ÉL rq ci ES ropa, 


Ce déterminant est d'une forme trds-symétrique. Tous les éléments d’une | 
parallèle quelconque à la diagonale principale sont, en effet, égaux entre eux. 
' Les indices'supérieurs sont les mêmes pour- tous les éléments, Cet indice com- 
mun, qui indique que tous les nombres K7 entrant dans la composition du déter- 
minant appartiennent à une méme colonne du triangle arithmétique de définition, 
est égal au nombre des éléments de chaque ligne ou de chaque colonne diminué 
d'une unité; quant aux indices inférieurs ils décroissent graduellement d'une | 
parallèle à la diagonale principale à la suivante, quand on parcourt le détermi- 
. nant dans le sens de la seconde diagonale prise de gauche à droite. 

10. Nous allons faire voir que les formules (1) de définition permettent de 
. démontrer directement la formule (12). 

Si nous remplagons les éléments de chaque ligne du déterminent, à l'excep- 
tion de ceux de la première par leur différence avec les éléments correspondants 
de la ligne immédiatement supérieure multipliés par, p, nous obtenons, en vertu 
de la formule (1) un déterminant équivalent au premier et dant lequel les 
indices supérieurs des éléments des p dernières lignes sont égaux à p — 1. 

Remplaçons maintenant les éléments de chacune des p — 1 dernières lignes 
par leur excès sur les éléments correspondants de la ligne immédiatement supé- 


rieure, multipliés par pe 1. Nous-obtenons alors un déterminant, encore 
τοι. IX, 
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` équivalent au premier, et dans lequel les indices supérieurs des éléments des 
p — 1 dernières lignes sont égaux à p — 2. | 

Continuant ainsi de proche en proche, on arrive à transformer le détermi- 
nant en un autre dans lequel les indices supérieurs des deux dernières lignes 
sont égaux à 1. Or, d'une maniére générale, í 


HIT: 

Done, dans ce dernier déterminant, les deux dernières lignes sont unique- 
ment composées de 1; elles sont donc semblables et le déterminant est nul, ce 
qu'il s'agissait de prouver. s 

11. On sait que si l'on pose 

| A(x”) = ία 1-1)" — x", 
A (a7) = A (ο + 1)") — ΔΙ (a), 
A? (a") = ΔΡ((α + 1)")— A (a), 


on a, d'une maniére générale, . 
A (a) = (sp — O e+ p—i" tO tp—z"—.. . | 
l "us 1)-105-1(ᾳ gl TOM (— 1)? Oa". 


Faisant, dans cette formule x = 0, nous avons ' 


A? (0") g^ — Op — 1)" + Op — 2^ — ιν Εις 10277. 
La comparaison de cette formule avec (5") montre que 
a3 AP (07) =p! Kẹ. 


Cette formule est très importante puisqu'ele montre, au Gan p! 
près, l'identité des nombres KP avec les nombres ΔΡ(0”) qui se rencontrent si 
fréquemment en Analyse. Tous les résultats où ceux-ci interviennent, prennent, 
grâce à la définition si élémentaire que nous avons donnée des nombres Æ? au 
No. 2, un caractére de plus grande simplicité. Nous allons en donner quelques 
exemples. 3 ΙΙ 
| 12. La formule d'Herschel qui fait connaître la m°"° dérivée d'une fonction ΄ 
$ quelconque de e", ‘au moyen des dérivées 9'(&), $"(£),.... de p(e) prises 
par rapport’a e” devient ; ΄ 
(i) DEEA = Rep (E) + Keg (e) ἠ-......-- Kzena (e). 

La formule, remarquée par M. Cesaró,* qui donne la m""* différence A”y d'une 








* Nouvelles Annales de Mathématiques, 1885, p. 64. 


LI 
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fonetion queleonque, pour ls différence Ax de la: variable, s'écrit 


i-o 














~ ^ Aa Ke i απ Γρ | i 
(15) * : RE = Ee dati . Δα . 
i=0 
Pour y= €, cette formule donne, en posant Δὰ — z, 
(16) (C3 = Io Ek #. 
A gis 


Pour y —sin, Ax -- 8, 


(9 2” sin” τᾷ sin [s — σα ao sinf x + mous M]. p 


Ab rs 


Enfin, si on pose y = L et Δα = — az, la formule (15) redonne la formule 


(7) après changement de z en x, et de m en p. 
13. C'est ici le lieu de dire quelques mots des nombres de Bernoulli et 
d'Euler et de faire voir leur corrélation avec les nombres K2. 
Üertains auteurs* donnent ainsi les valeurs des premiers Nombres de 
` Bernoulli: . 
1 EN 1 1 5 


nc κατ ur pg 
d’autres T les écrivent αν BT . 
| ο. 5 - 
B= GZ B= ae EB ge hae 
Nous adopterons ici les notations suivantes également connues et dont M. 
Cesaró, entre autres, fait usage dans sa remarquable étude sur les Nombres: de 


Bernoulli et d Euler]. à savoir 


1 1 1... 1 
B=1. pd quM ee ge Re pee ' 
B, =+, B=0 , B=0 Br μὴ ; : 
Cette manière d'écrire les nombres de Bernoulli us de les définir par légalité 
symbolique (B--1y— B'—» (v=1,2,8,4,....) 


moyennant la convention que, dans le ΡΕ; membre, B* doit être remplacé 
par B,. l 














* Voir notamment: J. A. SERRET, Traité de Trigonométrie, be édit., p. 260. 

J. TANNERY, Introduction à la Théorie des Fonctions d'une Variable, p. 192. 
t Voir DuuAMEL, Eléments de Calcul infinitésimal, 89 édit., i. XI, p. A7. 
` f Nouv. Ann. de Math. 1886, p.305. ᾿ 
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. De méme, les Nombres d) Euler : - 
‘y= 1, B= — 1, = 5, Πε----6ι1, E= 1885,.... 
E,=0, #=0 , #=0, À,—0 ui. EN 
sont définis par Vegalité symbolique | 
(E+1)'+ (B—1y=0: (= 1,8,8, 4,5,....). 
M. Cesard définit encore les Nombres ultra-bernoulliens par σέ n symbolique 
(B+ 1)’ —ady = v (»—0,1,2;8,4,....- 
et les Nombres ultra-eulériens par cette autre | 
(38 +1) +a(£&—1) — 0 (v1, 2, 38, 4, 0, 9s) 
avec la condition initiale B= 1. 

Tous ces nombres jouent un róle extrêmement oo en Analyse. Tl’ 
suffit, pour s’en rendre compte, de lire le beau travail de M. Cesard où l'on trou- 
vera de trés-curieuses propriétés de ces nombres, Nous nous contenterons iei. 
d'emprunter à ce Mémoire les expressions de.ces diverses sortes de nombres, en 
fonction des nombres K2. 


t 











- Ona tm 
j 1! Ki OLA af. à C1" (m — 1! Kn 
(18) B, — gf — L —— Rt qucm 
On M. τα loin (N o. 29) d'autres expressions de B,. 
(19) 3. a al Ki—2.5! Ki + αἰ ΚΗ 


(Cette formule étant prolongée 
jusqu'à ce qu'elle s'arrête 
+e [2.61. ks $— 2.17! Ki + 8! KE]  d'ellé-méme, c'est-à-dire jus-. 

.qu'à ce qu'on tombe sur un 


10 11 97 indice d’en-haut, plus grand. 
+ [2.10! KP — 2.11! KP +412! KZ] em) à | 


1! Ki 21 Και —1) K; m — 1 
(20) - B= — ma [1 TW t ZIF +. EH 





(21) En = — οοβθ. 11 Ka + 9050 cos 80. 21 K3 — i 
l +(— 1)! cos" 19 cos (m + 1)6.m1 Km 
0 étant défini par tang? =a. ΄ 
Notons encore cette formule que nous avons obtenue par transformation de 
la formule (8) du Mémoire cité de M. Schlômilch, 
(22) S2 = uc d Kg— Ang pnp Kg 


2p! (P= : 2 
An Ai, 75 qm 
$ (— 1} px 44 m- Epi Joi ee: = Ge pue 1 μι]. 





(2p — e diia 
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Ne ous nous bornerons au rappel de ces quelques exemples, el nous allons re- 
prendre l'étude des propriétés des nombres JR. 
14. Représentant par.Y une fonction absolument queleonque, posons 


n da 
Si nous développons le calcul pour les premières de ces tonetigns, nous 
‘trouvons > ` 5 Y-+ sf, 
=Y+ 3xY' eY", 
Yd wyp 603 Y"+a Y", 
= V+ 152Y!4- 2522 Y" 4- 1022 Y" - ot Y 


e» » 6 9 9 9 9 » 9 t 4 5 5 9 0 * 9 o3 ss se 


Le rapprochement de ces formules et du triangle arithmétique du No. 2 met 
bien nettement en évidence la loi de formation des coefficients dans ces formules. 
On vérifie d'ailleurs immédiatement, en tenant compte de la formule. (1), que la 
loi supposée vraie jusqu'à l'indice m — -4, Test encore pour l’indice m. On a 
done 
(23) ` KY + Rav. as Επ ya 1γω-). Katlar YO, —— 
| 15. es formule est très importante. Nous allons faire voir d'abord com- ~ 
ment elle permet de retrouver l'expression (5^) de KZ. 

. Prenons pour fonction Y 








: You. 
Nous avons * Y = Aja?) 
Y" = Aba? ας 
X ym — Apor"; 
et A f = (p + 1)a?, 
= (p + 1}x?, 
=(p + 1)". # 
* Faisant | Y c RIE... Hatto, 
ona - Y,— (p+ 1)"a,2? + p"a,..,377 E... + 272,2 + 1"a,. , 
L'applieation successive du théorème de Rolle aux da datos Y, =0, ¥,=0,....,¥n=0 permet 


d'énoncer ce théoréme : RUN 
. Si l'équation Y —0 a toutes ses racines réelles, 
“ 10 Tlen est de même de l'équation Y, =0; ΄ 
3e Cette dernière équution a autant de racines positives et autant de racines négatives que la première ; 
8° Toute racine kurle de la première équalion, si k 7 m , est racine l— mte de la seconde. 


- ` 
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La formule (23) donne donc, dans ce cas, 


(p + 1)» = EC Kapi? + Ke. Ata? 1+. 
+ KR x" Tug + Kr α Ana; 


ou, en divisant les deux membres par ὦ, ` 

(24) | (p+ D= Kasi + Ait... + Ap ta ASH. 

Remarquons en passant que, si, dans cette formule, nous remplacons p par +, 

nous pouvons l'écrire 

(24). (+ a)" = lee '4- E Lua" le + E Lua" x (x — a) +. 
+ Ketia(a—a).. αρα. 1)a), 


formule qui présente de l'analogie avec celle du binôme de Newton. 
Dans la formule (24), remplacons m par m — 1, et faisons successivement 
p=0,1, 2,....,p—1. Nous obtenons ainsi les p équations 
| ts Κα, C 
pic Kh + AH, 
(gni KL + AME, a+ ΑΜΚΑ, 


pm KL + AR 41.4 wee AIR. 


Ces p équations du premier died à p inconnues vont nous permettre de 
calculer 2. Pour obtenir l'expression de cette quantité, nous emploierons 
l'artifice suivant: multiplions 


Ja première équation par (— 1)? C2-7.1, 


“ deuxième — " “ (— 1)? —027?.2, 
“ troisième “ * (— 1)-302-5.8, 
. * dernière H εξ 62.p, 


et faisons la somme: des équations ainsi transformées, en remarquant qu'en vertu 
d'une propriété bien connue des coefficients du binóme, on a 


020? — 0102 10305 ,—.... + (— 1)7* OP" 02 = 0 
et, par suite, en multipliant par n!, 
OLA? — OLAR -+ OAR ,— ... + (— 1)?" OPA" = 0. 
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Nous voyons dio que, dans le résultat final, les coefficients de κα, Ks es KE 
sont nuls, et qu'il reste οὔ 
(—1)7710271.1" + (— 1)? 027.2? +... — Ol(p— i)” + Cp" = p! Ka. 

Nous retrouvons ainsi la formule (8’). | 
. 16. La formule (24) peut s’écrire 
(x + ay = = So enims + (Shi n we Si αι ti) αα” + us ἐν 
GU — SH 4 + oot (— 1)" SRI ED a w + S για”. 
Par comparaison avec la formule du binómé de Newton, on obtient cette τ 
générale 
(25) Oa” — 05 — SpE: πα. c τα 


En particulier, pour p = 1: 


25) m= Ba Re 2) K$,1— τ où one ο des 
Si, dans la formule P où on suppose a= 1, on fait x= — (p + 1), on a 
(26) p 1y"p" = K1,,— Any ln a +A pil pic. T (—1iy4pL Kati 
En particulier, pour p = 0 
(29) | O== EL, — 1 Why + 2! Kaya... (— Dn! Kol. 


17. Il est une autre propriété des nombres K?, que la formule (23) donne 
tout naturellement. Si on prend pour fonction Y la fonction Y; de la suite pré- 
cédente, la fonction Y, correspondante sera la fonction Yoga de cette suite. La 
formule (23) donnera donc, dans ce cas, "+ 

Page = Knp Yr + ΚΑ μασ... + Ke se Lin) 4 Ket ig pin, 
Mais la méme formule donne aussi 
Y, Kip V+ νι)... + Kt ahve + Kitiy”. 
Dérivant m fois cette dernière, en appliquant, pour avoir les dérivées successives 
des produits tels que g’ n la régle connue de Leibnitz, puis portant les valeurs 
obtenues pour Y,, YZ, YX’, .. .., Y{" dans l'expression ci-dessus écrite de Vinten 
` on obtient, en ο... le résultat obtenu par rapport à Y, αγ’, x Y",.... 
et en identifiant avec l'expression dé.Y,,; donnée directement par la formule 
(23), l'identité générale que voici ` | 
( KK; ixi | 
[| + Engi (Ki at OMER) 
ΕΠΕ "nam ERG + CAE ga + CLA HS) 


OD 


+ 


| : 
E: + Κατι ae CARE FOLE. ke HOMER). 
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Cette formule permet d'exprimer un nombre qüelconque Æ% au moyen de la 
double suite K7,, KEY ...., Ki, et Ken, K?71,...., Kl», en supposant 
m --mw'-m--1. I sufft, en effet, pour cela, de remplacer, dans la formule 
précédente, m + k + 1 par m, à + 1 par p, m + 1 par πι, δὲ -+ 1 par m^. 

18: On retrouve encore les nombres À? dans d’autres suites d'opérations 
. analogues à celle du No. 14. Afin que la confusion ne soit pas possible avec 
celle-ci, désignons maintenant par y une fonction quelconque de œ, et'posons 


successivement ^ :. . EA) 
E i v Lo dz D 
d 
a= LX 
: ` eens di Ti—1 
$ : Yn = E 
Cette PNT suite b MC a déjà été considérée par M. Cesard.* Le 
calcul succéssif de 4 Yir Vos Yz- . montre, d’une façon analogue à celle du No. 
14, que 
(28) Yn = = Kley + Krey" +... + Kyo, 


Désignant par Z une fonction Mr e de æ, considérons encore les fonc- 
tions définies par la suite d'opérations i 


Ln = GLig F i Lig 4s 


. Calculant les valeurs des premières fonctions on trouve 
Lys (e@+1) 21-αΖ' | Fo 
T = (a+ 3g + 1) Z + (2w + 3) eZ + a? Zi, l 
= (a8 + 63? + Ία |- 1) Z + (32? + 190 + τ) αὔ’ + (8x + 6) 2!) -- 22 | 


sen os ss ss mms 9 9 9 * ε 3 9 ‘H 


On se trouve donc ainsi conduit à la loi remar quable exprimée par 
(28) Zn = bnp (2) Z + ESS Papi xZ + SS peie) v MO 


Papila) zm 
Treo πα 2 : 





.* Nouv. Ann. de Math. 1885, p. 96. 
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en posant, comme: au No. 4, 
Φρα (ο) = K134i + KI, Lum + Κα E d +. + Keith m 


On vérifie, en effet, en tenant compte des relations (1), que cette loi supposée 
vraie pour l'indice m — 1, Vest encore pour l'indice m. ` 
19. Les formules (23) et (28) sont susceptibles de nombreuses ions 
principalement à la recherche de certains développements de fonctions. 
Supposons que la fonction f(x) soit, pour certaines valeurs de la variable, 
développable suivant les puissances de œ par la formule. i : 


F(x) = a, + ae + αγ +....+ ae? +.... 
Si nous posons f(x) —Y et que nous appliquions la formule (23), en remarquant, 
pour calculer ce que devient le second membre, que si Y= a”, on a Y,,.=( Pt 1)"g?; 
nous obtenons 
ο (29) Kaft Ref dk Kathy A We 
E = 01" + a. Pat... Fay (p 1)? +.... 


Posant de même f(«)=y, appliquant la formule (28),en remarquant que 
Yn = pe? pour y = x^, et divisant, au résultat, les deux membres par æ, on a 


(80) Kif + EL Eam YM 1+ ay 2” a... bape? I+... 


On obtient encore ce dernier résultat en posant f” Ges = Y, et caleulant Fp 1 
par la formule (23). 
Comme ona ` 


JO (a) = Απαι F Απ anam H eee HAR afta μα Jis 
si on pose f(x) = Y et que l’on calcule ensuite Y,, par la formule (23), cela 
donne : 
(3) Kh f+ πμ δεν. + uo rM 
= Ára, 1” + 5 μιαν p12" +. + Afta pP + 1)"a? +. 


Cette formule comprend les deux précédentes comme cas par ticuliers. 
Une remarque importante se place i ici. Dans le dernier développement le 
rapport d'un terme au précédent est égal à | HE 
(p+nXp+n—1).. nar M nnt md tee 
l γη Ip 2—3.. pP” `’ psi 
ou τ 
τ -ᾱ ‘A 14 —)\(14—-) e+e à 
; e À iy. On +9 — 1 


Vou. IX. 


ν 
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dont la limite, lorsque p croît indéfiniment, est égale à la limite de 
Sate g, | 
l Gn pp—1 
Si doric, on a choisi une valeur de x telle que 
Lim 225» 9 <1, 

: Os 4-p—1 
de facon à rendre convergent le développement de f(x), cette ob de x nds 
également convergent les développements (29), (30) et (31). } 

Cette remarque une fois faite, nous pouvons en toute sécurité foire des ` 
applications des formules précédentes. À 


20. Prenons OU )=e. Dans ce cas, on a, quel que soit x, 
y? 








ΕΕ ++. dau cde 
D'ailleurs toutes les dérivées de e” étant égales à cette fonction, les formules 
` (29), (30) et (31) conduisent toutes au même résultat que voici | . 
(82) «(ΚΙ t Krpa +... + Kathe 
| ge 3” 1 
= 1” + ii vw. ΕΘ a? ----.. 


Si, remplaçant, dans cette formule, e” par son développement écrit plus haut, on 
fait l'identification des deux membres, on tombe sur la formule (24). . | 
Si, dans cette. même formule, on fait æ = 1, et que l’on pose 
Kia + Ean À «s ett = Daya, 
on a | - - M 
(33). (0 ἑῑμγι-"-- ar "S 
M. Cesard, qui a obtenu cette formule, attribue la propriété qui elle exprime 
à savoir que la série du second membre est égale à à un multiple entier SL nombre 
e, à M. Dobinski. à 
21. Arrótons-nous un instant aux propriétés des nombres L, si intimement 
liés aux nombres K?,. à 
. La formule (33) donne les identités 





9m—1 3n—1 
eL, dep pop ers 
D 9-2 m-—3 5 
eL, i = UE + i p + eia 3 


o9 c9 c» c9 9 5» c9 ο c9? $9 *9 9^9 » ο * € » c» * * 5 9 5 


$ 
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qu'on peut écrire 





1” 2n 3” 
dE an M RE 
9 pend 9m—i gn—1 
elim = ^ a op , 
1 2- 3 
el, =a ta ta t 
Joignons-y ; T° 2 9 * 





SP pion Mar tes 

Multiplions ces an + 1 dernières égalités respectivement par ` 

B Os Os, +++. On, ση, | 

et faisons en la somme én eid que 

Ca" + Chant «+ ORT Du ou. 

‘Il vient, en posant, par convention L= =l 
e ( Olm + OL. i.e. ον + OBL, + Cam = 1+ = = τς. στ ενα ITE m eoe 

ou, en comparant avec la formule (33), 

(34) OXL, + CLE, a + eee + ORO + ORE mL, μι. 
- Cette formule permet de calculer les nombres La par voie récurrente en partant, 


par convention, de L = 1: 
Elle peut s'écrire symboliquement, 


(84) S Ini (L4 1)". 
Sous cette forme, elle a été donnée sans démonstration par M. Cesard.* ` On 
trouve pour Lr, Lz, Z;,.... les valeurs 

1, 2,5, 15, 52, 208, 877, 4140, 


Appliquant, en partant de la formule (34’) les principes du calcul symbolique, 
M. Cesard a démontré, entre autres. curieux résultats, que l'on a 


35 nit ht ED ÉD Este πη 
᾽ν." Rea a Pr 
Nous ferons remarquer que cette formule peut s'écrire 


(85) e= 14 = = Flog (1 +æ) + ti [log (1 + æ) + es [log.(1 + a)]* + 








* Nouv. Ann. de Math. 1885, p. 39, formule (5). 
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+ 


La formule (35) fait connaître la fonction génératrice des nombres Lane On a 





22. Prenons maintenant f(x) = 7—. 


Nous avons, pour z« 1, 


aS ltatete... ἥ-αρη-.... 


$ 





Donc, si nous posons S Y, nous avons, pour «< 1, par application de 
la formule (39), | | 
Ki 1! Κι γα. m! κα 





(36) ae mat SE (i—a) Tec =o. = 149" +. ob pati qo 


et, par application de la formule (30), 
1! K}, 2! Ka m! ny : " ΜΝ, 
(37) c= (ay a ap api + Gi = ο” +2 s cb pti... 
Cette dernière formule a été donnée par M. Catalan.* L'identification des pre- 
miers membres des formules (36) et (37) donne i 
| : Ki; 1! Kl, , 
. Ο) wea 1! K5 11 0i «ἘΠῚ Κ᾿, 
OKni — 1! Ον Kata +2! ἄν νι] 05 ,Ki— 2! Cs K} --8! K3, 


d'une manière générale, 


ik ik 
ο —— Mí caseum VT (— 16+ 0)! Qi Ry 


ἐ---0 x ix=0 
et én outre | 


Nous avons déjà trouvé cette dernière formule ; c'est la formule (26). 
Quant à la formule (33), elle donne, toujours pour les valeurs de z« 1, 


(9) αἱ Κλι, | OED! Khaw 4 QEN)! Kat bm 
(1 — g) τὰ (1— gyt? F δι (1— yje t™+i 


ο ο”. (pb 1e +... 











* Association française pour V Avancement des Sciences, Reims, 1880, p. 73. 
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h 
Nous pourrions multiplier les exemples d'application des formules (29), (80) et 
(31); mais nous nous en tiendrons à ce qui précède. . 
23. Considérons l'é p différentielle Pn: 


(40) Kay + CORE a) wy Kipeta} a "Es Ev. E 
Zu (a TL = (a). 


Elle appartient à un type que l'on soit intégrer en aménant l'équation par le. 
changement de variable 
Re, : ω--ας- é . | 
à n'avoir que des coefficients constants. Mais elle présente’ v une | particularité 
digne de remarque, à savoir que μον algébrique, qui résout l'équation 
différentielle linéaire à coefficients constants à laquelle elle conduit, a toutes ses 
racines égales. Nous allons mettre ce fait en évidence. Calculant les premiéres 
δέος de y y par rapport à x au ο des dérivées par ος à ¢, on trouve 


_ dy 
; (+a) 2. = 5 


y dy 
dy ἂν dy 
κ ας ae 
— PY ἂν dy 


(a+ DE =T Ws Tig: 


On est done conduit à E 


πα η dm ty y dy 
(x+ a) da” T p ya Ty dec! νο 5 dm? +. . + An_1 di , 
Pour déterminer les coefficients 44, 45, ...., Aus faisons 
y = (za). 


Il vient alors | 


m, 


des 7 P(p— 1)... (p—m-1(s--2)777, 
αρ ope =p" (x d- a), 


et la formule ο. donne, Apes BUDE ession du facteur p (x T commun 
aux deux membres, 5 

p ea) 

| Ap" i Apt AST Reese + ep + Aca 
` -On déduit de là que À; = (— 1} Sn 1. 


- 
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ας 
Par suite, | 
m zy dy d^ ος 
(41) (a + ar 3 nm — dem A "er E ΞΕ. b (— 1) 3 mod α΄ 


. Cette formule MEAN l'équation (40) en celle-c ci 





Klapy | 3 

κ SiE SEL — + (— re- "SIME 
+ mat F- 
+ (Ki,,— SUE i S31K$4.1— ect (— D EU) Ge d? [ΓΞ $ (é— a) ’ 
dne rat wo πας ΝΑΤ; . 
T aa Sn LH) pes ! 
m 1 ^y my 
n PM 
ou, en se référant à la formule (25), et posant ? (e — a) — e(t), 
dy dy sid y |o pw ty 
1 1d 
y+ Ong t Ong bob OR Gant + Ong = 80). κό 





Pour intégrer cette équation, on commencera _par intégrer l'équation privée de 
second membre. L’équation résolvante de cellé-ci est 
1+ One + Or +... + Ox i Om" = 0 
' ou : (1 + 2) = 0, 
| ainsi que nous l'avions annoncé. 
do générale de l'équation privée de second membre sera donc, 
Ci; Co «+» «1, Cm désignant des constantes arbitraires, : 


abete tin taft, 





y= 


On en déduirait l'intégrale NT de l'équation pourvue du second membre 
c (0), en y ajoutant l'intégrale particulière de cette derniére, que permet de former 
la méthode de Cauchy. . 

Nous avons tenu à développer sur cet exemple la méthode classique, à- cause 
de la particularité que révèle, dans ce cas, l'application de cette’ méthode, mais 
on voit tout de suite que l'équation (40) peut être intégrée par des quadratures 
successives. 

En effet, nous n'oterons rien à la generate de l'é Gaon (40) en y hisini 
a = 0, et en l'écrivant 


d?* . 
Kipy t Red E TOL... + ete SY ο 
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Or si, nous comparons cette équation à la formule (23), nous voyons qu'en repré- . 
sentant par Y l'intégrale cherthée, on a 


| Yu = (2). 
Par suite, . ΕΝ 
; 0 gt»). 
_ D'où, par intégration 2Y, Q— f? (a) dx + οι, 
et - . 
C Foie Ff) det 


De méme, de proche en proche, 


οἱ loga + ο) ‘ "— 
acu fu feti noB 5 2 | | 2 
Qe ο ον eee ο ; TUM TENES 
r= m ΠΟ Ὁ gar tet 
les signes f étant au.nombre de m. 


Prenons comme πα. le' cas où - 
€ 
On tombe ainsi sur Mene cice No. 520 de Frog. * ‘On a alors 
Ja [55 Ics! 
ἆω Ἢ "d $5 b 
ga en τα | 


7 fe d—u MH @ = loge — log (1 — 2) = log p i 


a mec = bog 7; = = log (77). | Tus 


Par suite, l'intégrale t correspondante sera: 


log (5 y + τα 


x 


i 











-C’est sous cette forme que Frenet l'a obtenue par. la méthode ordinaire, 
Nous ferons observer qu'il est plus simple de l'écrire 
| — log(i—x)+alogæ+e ᾿ 
2 
94, Nous allons- maintenant faire çonnaître une formule, source de nom- 
breuses identités, que nous appliquerons à plüsieurs exemples, et qui nous 








* Recueil d? Exercices sur le Calcul infinitésimal, 8? édit., -pp..244 eb 815. ; 
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donnera, en particulier, diverses propriétés des nombres Kh. Certaines de-ces 
propriétés, à leur tour, nous conduiront à diverses expressions des nombres de 
Bernoulli. 
i (n) représentant une fonction quelconque du nombre entier n, posons 
Λα =+... +4), 
πα =AQ+AQ)H.-. AQ) 


» o9 c 0 9 c9 c9 cf c9 9 5 t? oc c9 c à 4 » » 4.» » » » » 


Frail) — A) T AQ) +... A). 
Un calcul de proche en proche qui n'offre pas la moindre difficulté montre 
que .. 
(43) fear) = Oa f) + Oktet) ees H OR (a). | 
Telle ‘est la formule que nous avons en vue. Si on sait; d'une autre manière, 
pour une fonction f(x) donnée, exprimer Fea u(t); cette formule fournit une- ` 
identité. Nous allons en donner Ges exemples. ‘L'un d'eux aura trait aux 
nombres. η. 
25. Faisons d'abord 1 * 
x | fins =n. 
Nous avons alors 
ία. σι +0 ο = Oen 
AG) = +03 +...-+ αμ... Chia: 
τος zti Ck m Ou. 
et la formule (42) donne 
(43) στη νι Aa C$ n1 + T 2 Tes . + πο. 
26. Faisons maintenant 
f (n) =a", 


| (a — 1) f(n) | =a— Ly 
(a — 1)A (n — 1) 2 at — 1, 


$ o9 s 5 P9 co? 06 9 « * ‘l 


(a — 1) A (1) =a—1, 


Nous avons alors ' 


et en faisant la somine. 
(a—1)A() =a 


doh.- (α-- 1) | —a"—a-—n(n— 1), / 
(a — 19A (n — 1) =a" —a— (n— 1)(« — 1), | 


nm 9 4 9 € 9 9 * ο ο $9 c* * 9 $ ^ d «ο tí 


(a — 121) =a ? — à — (a — 1), 
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et, en faisant encore la somme i 
(a — 19 (n) = e E na — EE 1), 
ou (a — 1)% (n) = αἲ t? — à? — Ola (a — 1) — 02i (a — 1}. 
En continuant ainsi de proche en proche, on arrive à la formule suivante 
(a — 1) fers (n) =a" * *— [α΄ + O1a*7 (a — 1) E 
+ Chara ? (a —1)-EF....4- Cyr a (a—1)]. 
La formule (42) donne done, dans ce ian 
(44) τ IFO [02 eat Oty pitt. Om] C 
- = at th—[ak+ O1g*-! (a — —1)4- 02, e E EO (a—1)*]. ; 
Pour a= 2, cette formule devient . 
(45 | Of iiL 20 prot... 277101 
| ath [Pp 27101 4- 25702 te + OLLI]. 
Pour a= — 1, | 
(46) 2*3 105, ,— 05,4, 54. e + (—1y-ioetrn 5 
m (—1y— [1d 0124- 05,42 +... + Ob 2]. 
© 97. Nous allons maintenant, en faisant 
| fq)-mn 
rencontrer des propriétés des nombres Æ?,. 
Reprenons les formules obtenues au No. 15, en faisant p—0, 1, 2, 3. 
dans la formule (24) où on remplace m par m— 1. Ces formules Daren i 
s'écrire, en multipliant les deux membres de la 1959 par 1, ceux de gme pap | 
2,...., ceux de la n?"* par n, | 
: 1” = OKL, 
2» — 01K + 2! C3K3, 
3"— OIK} + 2! O2K?,4- 3! GE, 
—OKL.:-21!0?K? +38! CK: +....+n! CLER. 
Faisani la somme, nous avons* T ag 
(47) i"4-2"--....-p m"— in) 1! C? L1K14-21 Cia... ba! Ot. 
Continuant un calcul analogue de proche en proche on trouve `, 
(47’) Δι = ee PORTE Rig ON gut JU ees Ro Ost iin A 
* Si on avait 2 > m, le second membre s'arréterait évidemment au terme n! C Li KR. La formule 


| {41} n'en est pas moins générale, puisque nous avons fait la convention de prendre Kp —0 pour n m. 


Méme remarque pour les ΤΉΝ suivantes. 
Yon. IX. 
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La formule (42) donne alors | 
(48) OL, 31" + Orpi" + Cin = M OT als ^ 
+2! C513 K+... Hn! CRETE. 
On peut, pour /(n) =n, obtenir /,41(#) d'une autre manière. Il suffit, en 
effet, tout simplement, de remplacer m —1 par m dans les formules du No. 15, 
dont nous venons de parler. Cela donne 
i" COR +15 - 
2 = CS μι 1! OK κι, ES - 
ο... Cpe 14-1! ση + 91 OH, | 


n= ος KR νι + 1! OLET au 2101 gat e cde CRI KR; 
d’où, par addition, 
(49) 17+9+. tn ft) = CLE. Li TI ONES au. 
| Gai US μι, 
De proche en proche, toujours par le méme Seal on arrive & 
(49) fea) OREM a t1 ORAE G+... Έα 1)! ORE aa. 

La formule (42) donne alors | | ` 
(50) Ohr- 11” + 0$ 44,52"... OI" 

= pele mit 1 OTi. sF (n— 1)! zt πι 1* 

Enfin, une troisióme méthode se présente pour le calcul de fra), en supposant 


toujours (n) n". 
En effet, la formule (26) donne 


κ 


0—K14—10101E3,, +21 OK —....+(—1)"m! ORERH, 
(— 1)” = Kati — 1! | ΟἹ IK? +1 + 21 CORR γι T... + (— 1)"m! O5 i Kil. 
(— 1)" = Kari 1! Cri da 21 Chia. edi 1ym! C$... mil. 


En additionnant ces égalités, on a. 
651 (τα) η +... Fe") =(—YA ἮΝ 
= OL ua 1 Chabat eee cb C1) md σπα ERE 
Faisant successivement dans cette formule n= 1, 2, 3,...., 2, plaçant en 
outre, en téte des égalités ainsi obtenues, la formule (26^, et additionnant, on 
trouve | 
(— 1)" (n) = C591 ei 1! Crau +... +(—- 1m! LOK EL 
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Continuant ainsi, de proche en proche, en faisant intervenir à chaque fois la 
formule (26), on arrive finalement au résultat que voici | 
(51) = 1) "fai (n) = OPE e 1! CO ees n i Tee : 
3 Ys! m-rA4-1 
Par suite, la formule (42) donne mM ος 
(52) CL oxi 4- ον εν 52" +... + Ofn” 
(o =e (—1)"( O84 Agi! OSA ASK ib esee 
+(— m! Oz TI IER. 
28. Si nous faisons encore 


f (n) = 2n — 1, 


nous avons - hAm)=1i+83 +5 +....+mn—i=r. 
.Donc, en posant | (n) zw, 
ona Jepi (n) mfi). 


Or, fi(n) c'est fn) du No. précédent en supposant m= 2. On a donc, 
d’après la formule (47^) où on a remplacé & par k — 1, 
fex) = fan) = 11 CAI + 21 ΟΧΙ 
(om — ORL + 20184 
pny k+ k4- 
La formule (42) donne done Ge mn | 
(53) Oktet 307 Lia 505 en ids (2n —1) C$ = OT + ORA. 
Si au lieu de la formule (47') on prend 1 (49%, en y remplagant encore & par 
Lk — 1, on a pour le cas actuel - 
| rtf) = 05, να + 1! C233 "κ + 2! tre εἴ. 
= Of gri 80531 14- 205A 
= = Ou + Oat 20% 1 F OR bui) 
ET = C. T 2071. 
Or retombe done sur la formule (53). 
Enfin la formule (51), toujours aprés remplacement de Æ par k— 1, et 
pour m = 2, donne ; 
Via (n) = Ον νε — 1! ο HU + 2! C235 S K$ | 
= Oe 305 νι + 2055 is 
= 2(05 a Ox eri) — (Onkdi— Ones) 
= 2041 — OS. 
= = ο at (OMA Oe) 
= Cupid σα. 
On est ainsi encore ramené à la formule (53). 
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29. En adoptant la définition des m B, de Bernoulli, que nous avons 
admise au No. 13, en vertu de laquelle Tog 
1 1 


1 
Bel, Bag, Beg, Be gees 
1 ` ` 
B= >: B=0 , B=0 , B=0 ,...., 


on sait que B. est le-coefficient de n dans le bdo ο de 


I 1* + on da . + n” 


suivant les puissances de n. 
Or, la formule (47) donne 
=11 ΚΠ De 4-21 ΚΣ (n+ E Duo) d 51 11 ο - 





4l. 
On en déduit, en prenant le coefficient de n, l 
Κλ NE ake . - (m— 1)! Ke 
z = ILL E a f m —1. m 
(54) B,— 75 a e ο μα. 1) AIC 
La formule (49) donne à son. tour à l 
a n (n — 1)(n— 2) 





f E 
Sm = Kis ΤΕ + 1! Khaa 





ESR Sept e 


On en déduit de méme 





| = En Eu, σος πι! ΚΠ 
- (55) Bn = 1 pese E a ee) RER 


l Enfin la formule (51) donne 


8, = (— "Ki, Tig (— iy nian, EFT 
πο ο αν 





d’où l’on tire 
x 8 8 
(56) B. — (—D*KLa-H (71) ba (ay Kad. ER 
Cette derniére expression est moins commode pour le calcul que les deux précé- 
dentes. E 

On trouvera dans une Note, qui va paraître cette année au Bulletin de 
la Société mathématique de France, d'autres applications de la formule (42). 





puis: 


Extraits de deux Lettres addressées à M. Craig. 


Par M. Herme. .. - 


. SUR LA FORMULE DE FOURIER. 


E Je e suppose qu'on ait-entre les limites x = 0, a= 27: 
J (a) = ZA, 
l'indice m parcourant la série des nombres entiers, 0, +1, + 2, ete. Décom- 
posons maintenant cette série en deux autres, et soit: 


(a) = + Ay + XA", 
msn B B xad u | je dd 


")- LATE XA. pum 
| iud ua o) 
de sorte qu'on aura: f (e) = D (x) + v (x). 


Je vais établir que dans le demi plan situé au dessus de l'axe des abscisses, 
c'est à dire pour toutes les valeurs imaginaires, z = œ + iy où y est une quantité 
positive différente de zéro, on a cette dU add | 


 Φῷ--7.}7(9 cot? 


TE da, 





πι semblablement si l'on suppose y négatif: 


NE 
da; 





v (9)  — fF (a) cot 2 
Aine 2 | 
ce sera donc lextension de chacune des fonctions, dans les régions considérées, 
qu'on obtient au moyen de f(x), et en employant les seules valeurs réelles de la 
variable qui sont comprises entre x = 0,et x = 27. | 
' Pour cela j je fais usage des relations suivantes : 


QT 
fe mit aot © 
0 


Wirt 


- / cot Maid ? de = = An, 





© dx = dine", 


9 


14 
1 e-™ cot © 
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' qui ont lieu pour m positif, la variable z représentant-un point dont l'ordonnée 





E Vor um 
est positive. Elles font voir que dans l'intégrale f I (x) cote 5 * de, les termes 


affectés des coefficients À, où l'indice est négatif, disparaissent, et nous en con- 
cluons immédiatement l'expression annoncée : 


©) = 0) cot 2 
dind o . : 
On a ensuite, dans la région inférieure du plan, m étant toujours un entier 
RER Nr RS - 
positif: fe ot da = 0, : 
0, 2 
- 2r g—z , s 
+ | 2 — Qin, 
as Be 
miw 
f e^" cot — 


et ces relations nous donnent: 


| v9 — gf Me) eot 
A la formule de Fourier : 
: Fa) = SAn", 


je joint ainsi la fonction uniforme dans tout le a 


$()— z fo 
qui a l'axe des abscisses pour coupure, de sorte a 'en PE par N et N' deux 
points infiniment voisins, l'un au dessus l'autre au dessous de l'âxe, on a la rela- 
. tion: DIN) — (N) = f(x). 
' Je remarquerai encore que la considération de cette coupure donne immédiate- 
ment les intégrales définies qui viennent d’être employées. Qu'on pose en effet : 











dao; = — dine~™*, 


? dæ ; 








t 


27 
J = enis 
0 





dot: z 
dz, 





© Je =) rte? eot Ὁ 
on trouve d’abord.: D, (Jet) = 0. - 
Soit done Je^"* = C, l'expression de cette constante par l'intégrale montre 
qu'elle s'év anouit pour z infiniment.grand et au dessous de l'axe des abscisses; on 
a par conséquent (= 0 dans le demi plan au dessous de cet axe. P 
la coupure, l'intégrale en passant du point Ν' au point N l’augmente de 4zz, et 
dans le demi plan au dessus de la coupure; on obtient 
| | Je"? = din, 
d'oà: J = dene", | - 
Mais j'ai supposé l'entier m positif et différent de zéro ; on trouve quand il est 


H 
1 
4 
H 
ἑ 
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. v — 2 
nul, cot 2^ = — im, ou + ix, pour une valeur infinie del au dessous puis 


au dessus de l'axe des abscisses, e& l'on en conclut alors, F= — Hix, J= + Qin 
pour chaucun des demi plans. Le cas de m Πεκ 8e traitér ait le même. 


— MÀ 


ΕΗ 


En donnant communication à M. Lipschitz des résultats qui précédent, j'ai 
été informé qu'ils se trouvaient établis par une autre voie, dans son ouvrage 
Lehrbuch der Analysis, T. II, p. 724. La note suivante expose la méthode suivie 
par l'illustre géométre. 

Soit f aT iy) une fonction uniforme et continue pour toutes les valeurs 
x + ἐγ, où & + y £1, et qui prend pour w + iy = 0 une valeur réelle, en outre 

soit désigné par g(x + iy) la fonction, qui est conjugée à f(x + iy). Alors pour 
chaque valeur x + ù uy à l'intérieur du cercle αὖ + Pes 1 on a d ession 


f(x + iy) = ze T9 Cer m er G Td) 3 3) A 


En remplaçant la ος complexe «+ iy par la fonction exponentielle &^, la 
variable nouvelle o doit avoir une partie imaginaire positive, et l'équation pro- 
posée prend la forme suivante : 


eif eese de 


La μι ο) ο ramenée au théoréme de Cauchy à l'aide de ik remarque 
que le second facteur, qui se trouve sous le signe intégral peut être ‘écrit 








soit | τί g (e). Au | ey, 
ὁ Ne" — 6 
ος | η H d ie) e i d ua ‘ 
" $ 6 α sé i e ἴα 
Cela étant l'intégr ale doy se trouve wr à la somme dés deux intégrales 
e d E. | : 5340) 
: E Mc À (a ini A) 
i taf d [e ia T 
et D Dmi MNT. ) eg gd Te 


In ο, le théorème de d on voit SRM que la pr d inté- 
grale prend la valeur f (e) — E J (0), la seconde intégrale la valeur = g(0). A 
cause de la supposition, que f (0) doit être une quantité réelle, la différence | 


1 2 1 P ‘6 ` . n 32: ` 
— z (0) + x4 (0) s'évanouit. Partant, la somme des deux intégrales s'égale à 


S 


X 


\ 
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| 
la valeur f (e^), ce du il fallait prouver. - ᾽ l'on fait ied de l'équation 
1 E 
RE 





le résultat en question passe dans la aes suivante : 


f) LE) + 9 (079) cote (777) do. 





SUR UNE FORMULE DE Gauss. 


Dans le mémoire intitulé : De nexu inter multitudinem classium, eto. (Œuvres 
de Gauss, T. IT, p. 269), on trouve l'expression suivante du nombre des valeurs 
entières de æ et y qui satisfont à la condition: a? + 7?z À. 


Soit  l'entier contenu dans VA, et q l'entier contenu dans x i A; désig- 


nons aussi par 72+), 499, >... Jes entiers les plus voisins de ν’ 4 — (q + IF, 
AN À — (g + 2). , jusqu'à v À — 7°; le nombre cherché est: 
Ag! fs 1 + Ar +8 [reset p pcm +. .+ pi]. 

Pour démontrer cette formule je remarquerai d'abord qu'on obtient facile- 
ment le nombre des points dont les coordonnées sont des nombres entiers et qui 
sont à l'intérieur d'un rectangle ayant ses cotés paralléles aux axes et son centre 
à l’origine. Nommons la base et la hauteur 2a et 2b, soit ensuite p et g les 
entiers contenus dans a et b, lé produit (2p + 1)(2g + 1) sera le nombre du 
points considérés qui sont à l'intérieur et sur le contour du rectangle. 





' Cela posé, inscrivons un carré dans le cercle αὖ + y? = A, on aura 


QA AB A 154, 





et si l'on désigne par g l'entier contenu dansa/ > A, le nombre des points qui 
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sont dans le carré et sur son contour, sera (29 + 1}. Il faut maintenant y 
joindre ceux qui se trouvent dans les quatre segments égaux à BMP; et dont- 


voici l'énumération. 


Sur AM nous avons en premier lieu les points dont les-abscisses sont: g+ 1, 
g+2,....7, r désignant comme plus haut lentier contenu dans a/-A; leur 
nombre δεί par conséquent, r — q. 

` À ces diverses abscisses correspondent les ordonnées: 

VAQFI, MAT 3A. S ETT, 
et en employant la notation de Gauss, nous avons sur la première un nombre de 
points égal à 2+, sur la seconde à " +4 etc.; donc dans le segment BMB', un . 
` nombre égal à: 

| rq +2 [OED + gn 4. MS + 9. 
Quadruplons cette valeur et ajoutons à celle que nous avons obtenue pour le 
carré inscrit, on trouve la quantité - | | | 
| (29 + 1) 4(r— 9) + 8 pre" ο πω.” 9], 

. qui se réduit à l'expression de Gauss : 

4g + 1 + 4r + 8 [1€ * 9 ΕΤ... ο]. 
D'une manière toute semblable s'obtient le nombre des points contenus à l'inté- 
rieur et sur le contour de l'ellipse : | 

; Ay? + Be = N. 
Soit, à cet effet, en désignant par E (x) l'entier contenu dans x: 


n=E( VE " = (VAR | 
a= ο.) 
VE). VE) 
nous avons cette formule dont celle de Gauss est un cas particulier : 


4a + 1 + 2 (a + 5) + δα, μι + Zapo tHo m) 
E: 2 (Ys+1ı + Yepet wees HY) 





Sur L'EXPRESSION DU. Sinus PAR UN-PRODUIT DE FACTEURS PRIMAIRES. 


La formule suivante qui a été donnée pour la première fois par M. Weier- 
strass: e^ T. eN 
; ἰπα-απ[(ι-----)ε"]--3-1,453,....), 
: 


YOL. IX. 
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conduit facilement à une expression semblable pour eos c, au moyen de l'éque- : 


sin 2e ' 
tion COS ὦ == $ 
2 sin g 





Soit en effet, m= +1, 2 3, +5, etc., nous pouvons écrire : 


sin c = all [ία um ze | [a-< — Jes | 


tous les facteurs de sin cse trouveront ainsi mis en Pam a sin 9ο, on en | | 
ΕΕ cosæ = II [( 1— =~) es] : 
‘ MT 
Mais on pourrait désirer parvenir à cette expression, en partant de la relation 
cos œ = sin (F + a), c'est ce que je vais faire au moyen d'une remarque sur la 
formule générale :  ¥@)= H [G = = ) ee | 
3 n 


où les polynómes P, («) sont de degrés quelconques. 
| Changeons x en æ + £, et employons αν ον 


iE L(-4 X 
Fe+H=0 [a -e- = 


divisons ensuite membre à membre avec l'égalité: 


=U [e =) ni 


et nous re la Ne 


pe = nf tet]. 


| D'une manière semblable, et en partant de la relation : 


F (x) = απ [ία — =) ese 


E (1+ Ξ)Π [G- Z5 eene]. 


* 


“Mais ce’ résultat appliqué à sin v, en supposant f= 5, donne lexprèssion 


eos G +3) [α-- me E cx) E 


(n — zc 1,.4 2, etc.) 








cum 


M εῬ»ίω + d ; 


- on aura d'abord : 








on trouverait: 





suivante: 
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qui ne coincide pas avec la formule obtenue tout-à-l'heure : 
2x 
cos « — II [a-= —— aN où |. 
On remarque toutefois. qu’en pnn m = 9n — 1, les facteurs exponentiels 


a et oe , tendent vers la même limite, lorsque le nombre entier n augmente, 
mais la différence entre les deux résultats doit étre expliquée ; voici une consid- 
ération qui lévera toute difficulte! Le 

Reprenons l'équation dont se tire l'expression de sinus par un produit de 


facteurs primaires: 
cob a = + Lbs us NT 


ds + 2, ce): 





_ et d'où on conclut en changeant ὦ en «+ £: 


ceti LE a 


Retranchons membre à à membre avec l'égalité: 


ota t Tt tz] 


où a désigie une constante arbitraire, on aura ainsi: 


MES 1 ENDE 
coe + 8) οὐ xU HR DL m ja 
et plus simplement : 
ONCE c 1 1 
εν κ ος 2 [E zd . 
en supposant maintenant n = 0, +1, + 2, etc. B : 
De la se tire si nous intégrons depuis «= 0: 


το x cot a= ὃς m =) Ts ical 


et par conséquent : 








sin (x + &) == οὐ otaj [G — ES =. 


sin ξ 
La quantité a dans cette formule est quelconque, on peut méme la prende 
égale à zéro. Qu'on mette à part en effet le facteur correspondant à n = 0 qui 


- i c 2 
est seul à considérer dans ce cas (1 T Bes ; on observera que pour a= 0 la 
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n 1 : : ; 
différence cot a — — z 8 évanouit, dé sorte qu’on obtient alors : 


IN G+ Dales et 











Ce résultat conduit en supposant £ = he QÀ l'expression considérée plus haut: 
eos oc (1 — = al mn) "ho 
Je ‘change ensuite £ en £ + — 5 et a en a + — , on trouve ainsi en posant 
m= 2η — 1: 
ose tE) gotea G Z E edes 
cos Ê u[ À x 
(m — 241, +3, +5, d si 


d’où pour £ = 0 et a — 0: 


ee = IT [α — =) en]. 


On voit done que les deux expressions différentes que nous avions remontrées . . 
s’accordent, puisqu'elles ne sont que des cas particuliers d'une formule plus 
générale. 


^us 
v 


Two Proofs of Cauchy’s Theorem. 
By F. FRANKLIN. 


x 


The following proofs of Cauchy's theorem that f dz has the same value 


for any two paths joining the points : 1 and 2, provided that w is a uniform and 
continuous function of z (= w + Ὁ throughout the area included between those 
paths, are very simple; and I think they have the merit of more pointedly 


turning on the fundamental property that dw/dz is independent of the direc- 


- tion of dz than do the proofs usually given. 
. 1* Let the integral be taken along a — path, and let the m be 
- slightly deformed ; denote the effect of this deformation by ὃ; then | 


ὃ f rite = f° (wae) = f δω. flo. μνεία uL 
= [wdz]i + f (dw .dz — δα. dw) e 
= f(b. de — δε), 


since dz is zero at the points 1 and 2. All this is true whether w be a function 
of zor merely a function of x and y. But if w is à function of z, uniform and 
continuous in the region in- question, dw/dz= dw/dz, or δω. dz — s .dw = 0; 
' hence.the deformation does not affect the integral. "This proves the theorem. 

2°, Consider an infinitesimal contour, c, containing the point. At the 
point a let w =w, and put z = z2 + č, w =w t+ o. Then 


Jtem fento d ws [46 + flot 
= f oat, Ss l 


since J di is obviously 0. Now, if w is a function of z (uniform and continuous: 
e » 


E 


.. 
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- in the region considered), o/£ is constant, = 4 say, around the contour by the 
fundamental property already referred to; hence 


B | | [vds 4 fiat 3 A f'at o. 


Thus the integral taken around an infinitesimal contour vanishes. Hence, by: 
addition, the integral taken around any contour vanishes, and the theorem is 
proved. 


: Strictly speaking, what was — about J wds is not that it is absolutely ` 


0, but that it is an infinitesimal of a higher order than the second ; but this is of 
course sufficient for the purpose. 

It may be added that neither of these proofs. Fe on the fact that 
a=x + ty; they are equally applicable if z is any function of « and y, and w a 
function of z; # and w being ος uniform and continuous in the region 
concerned, 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 19, 1887. 


